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PREFACE, 


Fob  many  years,  and  by  many  persons,  including 
bishops,  editors,  and  others,  I  have  been  importuned 
to  publish  the  substance  of  my  records  and  recollec- 
tions of  the  Methodism  of  my  day.  It  was  judged 
that  my  great  age,  my  intimate  relations  with  Bishop 
Asbury,  and  my  acquaintance  with  other  pioneers 
and  fathers  of  the  Church,  would  enable  me  thus  to 
preserve  much  desirable  information  which  would 
otherwise  soon  be  forgotten. 

In  1847  the  New  Jersey  Conference  took  action  on 
the  subject,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
me  in  respect  to  my  journals  and  other  papers,  and 
aid  in  preparing  them  for  publication.  The  com- 
mittee was  a  very  competent  one,  but  the  members 
were  too  widely  separated  for  any  effectual  result. 
I  had  concluded  to  abandon  the  design,  and  this 
volume  would  probably  never  have  seen  the  light 
had  not  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Wakeley  come  to  my  help. 

For  the  materials  of  the  work  I  had  a  manuscript 
journal  of  two  thoasand  pages.  This  we  went  over 
together,  reviewing  all  my  fields  of  labor,  and  draw- 
ing additional  particulars  from  the  storehouse  of 
memory.  Brother  Wakeley  i)erforming  the  work  of 
transcribing^   HjraDging,   and  revising.     T\iW&  \]b!^ 
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journal  fnmished  the  warp  and  recollection  the  fill- 
ing of  what  is  before  the  reader  in  the  shape  of  a 
book.  In  this  way  we  were  employed,  at  different 
times,  during  a  period  of  twelve  years,  so  that  if  the 
work  has  been  poorly  done  it  has  not  been  through 
imdue  haste  or  the  sparing  of  labor  or  pains. 

Next  year  is  the  centenary  of  American  Method- 
ism, and  this  volume  is  a  connecting  link  between 
the  present  and  the  origin  of  our  Church,  for  I  have 
heard  Eobert  Strawbridge,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  Methodism  in  Maryland  nearly  a  hxmdred  years 
ago.  From  it  the  reader  may  get  a  good  idea  of 
primitive  Methodism,  and  learn  how  our  fathers 
toiled  and  ^^  endured  hardness  as  good  soldiers,"  and 
some,  I  trust,  will  catch  their  spirit  of  labor  and  self- 
denial  for  Christ  and  the  Churdi. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MY  ANCESTORS  AND  MY  EARLY  DAYS. 

My  forefethers  were  from  Switzerland.  There  is 
romance  in  their  history  as  well  as  in  the  land  of 
their  birth.  Jacob  Boehm,  my  great-great-grandfa- 
ther, was  a  Presbyterian.  His  son  Jacob  learned  a 
trade.  It  was  a  custom  in  Switzerland  for  all  who 
completed  their  apprenticeship  to  travel  three  years 
through  the  country  as  itinerant  journeymen.  The 
design  was  to  make  them  finished  workmen;  and 
no  man  could  enter  into  business  for  himself,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  qualified,  until  he  pursued  this  course. 

In  his  wanderings  Jacob  fell  in  with  a  people  called 
Pietists.  In  many  respects  they  resembled  the 
Puritans.  He  was  converted  among  them.  The 
change  was  so  great  when  he  returned  home,  his 
language  so  strange,  that  his  friends  could  not  under- 
stand him.  "The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,"    His  singular  ex^m- 
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ence,  his  exposure  of  formal  religion,  his  boldness  in 
reproving  sin,  raised  a  storm  of  persecution.  The 
minister  mthstood  him,  ttnd  denounced  him  as  a 
heretic.  His  answers  were  so  pertinent  that  his 
father  gave  him  a  severe  reprimand,  inquiring, 
"Boy,  do  you  answer  a  minister  in  that  way?" 
The  Church  exercised  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  young  Boehm  was  convicted  of  heresy, 
and  sentenced  to  prison.  An  elder  brother  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  him  to  the  prison-house.  He  did 
not  watch  his  brother  very  closely,  ai^d  as  they  were 
near  the  line  that  separated  Switzerland  from  France 
the  prisoner  crossed  over,  and  was  forever  free  from 
his  domestic  and  priestly  persecutors. 

He  journeyed  along  the  banks  of  the  Ehine  till  he 
entered  the  Dukedom  of  Pfaltz.  This  was  the  Pala- 
tinate bordering  on  Belgium.  Prom  this  region 
were  the  ancestors  of  Philip  Embury.  There  young 
Jacob  became  acquainted  with  a  people  called  Men- 
nonites.  They  took  their  name  from  Menno  Simon, 
who  was  ootemporary  with  Luther.  They  were  a 
simple-hearted  people,  and  he  united  with  them,  and 
became  a  lay  elder.  He  had  several  children,  of  whom 
Jacob,  the  third,  was  my  grandfather.  He  was  bom 
in  1698,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1715. 
Many  of  the  Mennonites  emigrated  from  Switzerland 
and  Gtermany. 

My  grandfather  was  induced  to  come  to  America 
from  the  glowing  description  given  of  this  country 
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by  Martin  Eendig,  one  of  the  seven  £EunilieB  who  had 
settled  in  what  u  now  Lancaster  Ooonty,  Pa.  He 
landed  in  Philadelphia,  from  thence  went  to  6er- 
mantown,  Uien  to  Lancaster,  and  finally  settled  in 
Peqnea,  Oonestoga  Township.  Soon  afterward  he 
married  a  Miss  £endig.  Mj  grandfather  was  a  lay 
elder  in  the  Mennonite  Society. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  bonght  a  farm  and  bnilt 
him  a  honse.  He  was  also  a  blacksmith,  the  first  in 
all  that  region.  His  wife  was  very  indnstrions,  and 
when  necessary,  she  wonld  leave  her  work  and  blow 
and  strike  for  him.  I  recollect  him  well.  When  I 
was  five  years  old  he  walked  over  the  fields  showing 
me  varions  things,  and  trying  to  entertain  me.  Not 
knowing  anything  abont  the  infirmities  of  age,  I 
wondered  why  he  did  not  walk  faster.  He  died  in 
1780,  aged  eighty-seven.  My  grandmother  was  an 
excellent  woman,  particularly  fond  of  me  because  I 
was  the  youngest  grandchild.  They  had  a  number 
of  sons  and  daughters.  My  father,  Martin  Boehm, 
was  the  youngest.  He  was  bom  November  30, 
1725,  and  married  in  1753  to  Eve  Steiner,  who  was 
bom  on  Christmas  day,  1734.  Her  ancestors  were 
from  Switzerland,  and  settled  near  my  grandfather's. 

My  father  inherited  my  grandfather's  beautiful 
farm,  and  in  1750  built  him  a  house,  in  which  his 
children  were  all  bom,  and  where  many  have  been 
bom  again.  He  was  a  short,  stout  man,  with  a  vig- 
orous constitution^  an  intellectual  countenance^  ^\id  ^ 
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fine  flowing  beard,  which  gave  him  a  patriarchal 
appearance.  He  had  strong  common  eenBe,  and  well 
understood  the  science  of  family  government.  The 
order  and  discipline  of  the  family  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  apostolic  Asbury,  and  he  made  mention 
of  it  in  preaching  my  father's  faneral  sermon. 

Martin  Boehm  was  first  a  Mennonite  preacher,  for 
he  embraced  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  He  was 
made  so  by  lot  in  1756,  for  such  was  the  custom  of 
this  singular  people.  For  some  time  he  preached 
without  a  knowledge  of  sins  forgiven ;  but  in  1761 
he  found  redemption  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and 
then  he  became  a  flame  of  fire,  and  preached  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.  His  suc- 
cess was  wonderful,  and  the  seals  to  his  ministry 
were  numerous.  Then  the  Mennonites  expelled  him 
for  being  too  evangelical.  He  then  joined  the  United 
Brethren,  and  afterward  became  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

My  mother  was  a  noble  woman,  and  to  my  parents 
I  am,  under  God,  indebted  for  what  I  am  on  earth, 
and  all  I  hope  to  be  in  heaven. 

MY  BABLY  DAYS. 

I  was  bom  in  the  old  homestead,  in  the  township 
of  Oonestoga,*  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  on  the  8th  . 

*  This  is  an  Indian  name,  and  is  so  called  from  the  Conestoga 
Greek,  a  beautiful  stream  that  empties  into  the  Susquehanna.  The 
Oonestoga  Indians  were  once  numerous  and  powerful. 
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of  June,  1775.  This  was  immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  and  one  year  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Thns  I  saw  the  birth  of  onr  nation, 
and  have  lived  nnder  the  first  President,  G^rge 
Washington,  and  sixteen  of  his  successors,  to  An- 
drew Johnson.  I  was  bom  nine  years  before  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  was  organized,  and  have 
known  all  its  bishops,  from  Thomas  Ooke,  the  first, 
to  Calvin  Ejngsley,  the  last  elected.  My  memory 
goes  back  over  eighty  years.  I  recollect  when  they 
traveled  out  West  to  Fort  Pitt,  now  Pittsburgh,  on 
**pack  horses.*'  The  roads,  if  we  may  call  them 
roads,  for  they  were  mere  paths  through  the  wilder- 
ness, were  so  rough  that  they  could  not  be  traveled 
any  other  way. 

like  my  father,  I  was  the  youilgest  child.  There 
were  seven  older  than  myself,  and  four  of  them  had 
grown  up  to  manhood  before  I  was  bom.  I  had  a 
common  school  education.  The  old  school-house  and 
my  schoolmaster,  Henry  Rosman,  I  well  remember. 
He  went  from  house  to  house,  and  it  was  a  great 
occasion  when  he  came  to  my  father's  to  board.  He 
was  quite  a  character,  a  perfect  original.  He  came 
from  Hesse  Cassel,  and  was  one  of  the  Hessian  sol- 
diers taken  prisoner  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  when  Wash- 
ington and  his  noble  band  crossed  the  frozen  Dela- 
ware and  surprised  Colonel  Balle  and  his  troops  and 
took  them  prisoners,  while  their  commander  was 
slain.    Many  of  the  Hessians  had  come  to  thi&  cio\xi\r 
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try  oontnuy  to  their  own  will  to  fight  against  Ameri* 
ca,  and  they  preferred  remaining  here  to  retoming 
to  Europe.  A  number  of  them  were  sent  to  Lancas- 
ter Gonntjy  and  among  the  rest  my  old  schoolmaster. 
He  possessed  many  rare  qualifications  for  an  in- 
structor. He  was  a  thorough  German  scholar,  and 
had  mastered  the  English  language.  His  school  was 
kept  in  perfect  order ;  every  scholar  knew  his  place, 
and  was  obliged  to  keep  it.  The  teacher  prayed  in 
school,  and  taught  the  children  short  prayers.  like 
Ichabod  Orane,  he  sung  psalms  and  hymns,  and  we 
learned  to  sing  them.  Some  of  the  German  hymns 
which  he  taught  me  to  sing  over  eighty  years  ago  I 
still  remember  welL  To  him  I  am  indebted  for  my 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  which 
I  learned  before  the  English.  Germans  have  often 
admired  my  correct  pronunciation  of  their  vernacu- 
lar. They  said  it  was  pure,  and  not  mixed  with 
other  dialects,  like  the  Pennsylvania  German.  In 
after  years  it  was  a  great  benefit  to  me  when  I 
preached  in  German.  I  was  one  of  the  first 
among  the  Methodists  that  preached  in  that  lan- 
guage. This  I  have  done  in  fourteen  dijSerent  states. 
Some  things  which  I  wrote  in  G-erman  over  sixty 
years  ago  I  have  preserved,  and  am  surprised  to  find 
them  so  correct.  I  wasagreatfiftvorite  with  Mr.  Bos- 
man,  and  he  took  delight  in  giving  me  instruction. 
The  little  old  school-house  still  remains,  but  where 
are  the  scholars  and  the  teachers  ?    When,  after  an 
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abeence  of  many  yeara,  I  paid  a  yiait  to  my  native 
town  in  1856^  I  inqnired  for  my  old  achoolfellowB, 
hopiBg  to  find  one  widi  whom  I  could  converse 
about  by-gone  days.  I  inqnired  in  vain.  They  were 
all  goite,  and  I  fonnd  myself  alone  and  lonely.  Dil- 
worth's  spelling-book,  from  which  I  learned  Enghsh, 
and  the  knife  and  fork  I  nsed  when  a  very  little 
boy,  I  have  preserved  as  relics  of  my  childhood. 

Once  in  my  early  days  I  went  to  the  theater  in 
Fhiladelphia.  I  had  heard  mnch  of  the  theater,  and 
I  wanted  to  see  what  it  was.  I  got  along  very  well 
nntil  mimic  thnnder  and  lightning  was  bron^t  in  to 
illnstrate  the  play.  When  I  skw  and  heard  this  I 
was  shocked.  It  seemed  to  me  so  irreverent  and 
presnmptnons  that  I  thought  the  Almighty  in  his 
displeamire  wouM  send  real  thunder  and  lightning 
to  terrier  those  imitators.  I  expected  to  hear  the 
deep-toned  thunder,  and  to  see  the  vivid  lightning 
flash  over  my  guilty  head.  I  prayed,  and  promised 
God,  if  he  would  only  spare  me  to  get  out  of  the 
house  and  return  safely  home,  I  would  never  enter 
such  a  place  again.  That  was  my  first  and  last  visit 
to  the  theater. 

RELIGIOUS  EXBRCISES. 

My  early  advantages  for  religious  instruction  were 
great  I  was  "brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord."  Morning  and  evening  the 
old  jEwnily  Bible  waa  read,  and  prayer  was  offered. 
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My  fethert  voice  still  echoes  in  my  ears.  My 
mother,  too,  had  much  to  do  in  moulding  my  char- 
acter and  shaping  my  destiny.  One  evening  as  I 
returned  home  I  heard  a  familiar  voice  engaged  in 
prayer.  I  listened:  it  was  my  mother.  Among 
other  things,  she  prayed  for  her  children,  and  men- 
tioned Henry,  her  youngest  son.  The  mention  of 
my  name  broke  my  heart,  and  melted  me  into  con- 
trition. Tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks,  and  I  felt  the 
importance  of  complying  with  the  command  of  God : 
"  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart." 

There  lived  in  my  father's  fiimily  a  wicked  man  who 
had  a  peculiar  hatred  against  the  Methodists,  and  he 
prejudiced  me  against  them  by  his  misrepresentations. 
This  had  a  soul-withering  influence  on  me.  I  lost 
my  tender  feelings,  and  n^lected  the  means  of 
grace.  "  One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good/'  Sin- 
ners enticed  me  to  sin  and  I  consented. 

In  the  year  1790,  when  I  was  about  fifteen,  I  went 
to  learn  the  milling  business,  and  worked  in  a  grist 
mill.  There  I  had  no  religious  counsel  or  example. 
What  a  critical  period  it  is  when  a  young  man  leaves 
home!  I  went  into  bad  company,  supposing  my 
father  would  not  hear  of  it ;  but  I  was  mistaken. 
He  did  hear  of  my  conduct,  and  came  to  see  me. 
When  I  saw  him  I  suspected  his  errand.  A  guilty 
conscience  needs  no  accuser.  The  plain,  solemn,  and 
affecting  reproof  he  gave  me  at  that  time  had  a  won- 
derful efEect  upon  me.    His  quivering  lip,  tearful 
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eye,  and  tremulous  voice  showed  how  deeply  he  fait 
for  me.  Shame  crimsoned  my  cheeks.  His  coimsel 
was  not  lost,  but  it  terminated  in  deep  conviction  for 
sin.  Mj  soul  was  burdened,  and,  ahnost  in  despair, 
I  prayed, 

"  Show  pity,  Lord,  0  Lord,  forgive ; 
Let  a  repenting  rebel  lire. 
Are  not  thy  mercies  large  and  free? 
May  not  a  sinner  trust  in  thee  ? '' 

When  my  father  left  I  went  into  the  upper  loft  of 
the  mill,  and  on  my  knees,  in  an  agony  of  deep  dis- 
tress, I  cried,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 
"  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me."  I 
had  a  view  of  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God.  By 
fedth  I  realized  my  interest  in  it,  and  in  a  moment 
I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed.  My  conscience 
was  assured  of  its  part  in  the  atoning  blood,  and 
God  sent  forth  the  spirit  of  his  Son  into  my  heart 
crying,  "  Abba,  Father."    This  was  in  February,  1793. 

I  lived  near  the  Lord,  and  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  for  some  time ;  but  I  fell  into  a  sad  error. 
As  I  was  converted  alone  away  from  the  Church 
the  enemy  suggested-that  I  could  get  along  without 
uniting  with  God's  people.  I  yielded,  and  this  error 
was  like  to  have  ruined  me.  I  enlarge  here  because 
many  have  yielded  to  a  similar  temptation  and  been 
lost  to  the  Church  and  lost  to  heaven.  The  lambs 
of  the  flock  cannot  too  soon  enter  the  fold.  In  apos- 
tolic times  converts  did  not  first  try  the  experiment 
whether  they  could  get  along  without  uniting  ^vtk 
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the  Church.  On  the  day  of  Pentecodt  the  three 
thousand  who  were  "  pricked  in  their  hearts  "  nnder 
the  preaching  of  Peter  were  baptized  and  nnited  with 
the  Church  that  day.  So  with  the  jailer;  he  was 
converted,  baptized,  and  united  with  the  Church  that 
very  night  in  Philippi,  when  Paul  and'  Silas  prayed, 
and  sang  praises  to  God.  This  was  the  course  pur- 
sued in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  I  would  advise 
young  persons  not  to  imitate  my  example.  Never 
try  to  see  if  you  can  get  along  without  the  Church. 
Ths  Church  can  get  along  vnthout  you^  hit  you  can- 
not  get  along  without  the  Church.  Place  yourself 
under  her  care  as  soon  as  possible.  Confess  Christ 
before  men,  and  he  will  confess  you  before  his  Father 
and  the  holy  angels. 

The  consequence  of  my  error  was  that  I  lost  my 
spiritual  enjoyment.  My  course  was  zig-zag.  I  ran 
forward,  then  stood  still,  then  went  backward.  I 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Church,  therefore  was  not 
under  her  watch-care,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
improve  the  talents  God  had  given  me.  I  told  no 
one  I  was  converted.  Instead  of  letting-  my  light 
shine  before  men  I  resolved  to  hide  it.  Sad  mistake ! 
Thus  I  continued  five  long  years.  These  were  lost 
years :  lost  to  myself,  lost  to  the  Church,  and  lost  to 
the  world.  There  is  nothing  in  my  early  history  I 
regret  so  much  as  the  loss  of  these  five  years ;  a  loss 
that  tears  and  prayers  cannot  recall,  for  time  once 
lost  is  gone  forever. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

SKETCHES  OF  EABLY  PREACHERS. 

The  Methodist  fathers  were  self-sacrificing  men, 
who  possessed  great  virtues,  and  performed  heroic 
deeds.  Many  of  them  are  now  nnknown  except  by 
their  names.  Those  who  knew  them  personally  are 
nearly  all  numbered  among  the  dead.  I  knew  most 
of  them,  and  will  give  a  sketch  of  a  few  of  those  who 
found  their  way  into  the  rural  districts  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pa. 

KoBERT  Strawbridge,  the  apostle  of  Methodism 
in  Maryland,  is  a  name  prominent  in  the  early  annals 
of  American  Methodism.  We  are  indebted  to  Ire- 
land for  Robert  Strawbridge  as  well  as  for  Philip 
Embury.  I  heard  Strawbridge  preach  at  my  father's 
house  in  1781,  and  am  the  only  man  now  living  that 
has  a  personal  recollection  of  him.  Though  I  was 
then  quite  small,  his  image  is  still  before  me.  He 
was  a  stout,  heavy  man,  and  looked  as  if  he  was  built 
for  service.  My  father  was  much  pleased  with  him 
and  his  preaching.  He  was  agreeable  company,  fdll 
of  interesting  anecdotes.  Many  times  I  have  been 
to  the  old  log  meeting-house  he  erected  in  Maryland, 
concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written, 
and  around  which  so  many  interests  cluatew    Ha 
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died  in  August  of  the  same  year  I  heard  him,  and 
his  spiritual  son,  Eichard  Owings,*  preached  his 
funeral  sermon  from  Rev.  xiv,  13.  No  monument 
marks  the  place  where  his  dust  is  sleeping.  I  hope 
this  will  not  be  said  after  the  celebration  of  the  first 
centenary  of  American  Methodism,  for  his  name  will 
be  prominently  connected  with  it. 

Another  of  these  pioneers  was  Benjaicin  Abbott, 
who  early  visited  my  father's  house.  He  was  indeed 
a  son  of  thunder,  and  preached  with  exceeding  power. 
This  was  the  only  ministerial  tour  he  made  through 
Pennsylvania,  and  he  went  like  a  flame  of  fire.  My 
father  had  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  Mr.  Abbott, 
and  felt  it  an  honor  to  entertain  him  as  his  guest  and 
listen  to  his  powerful  sermons. 

Mr.  Abbott  wrote  his  life,  and  in  it  he  describes 
his  visit  to  my  father's,  his  preaching,  and  the  won- 
derful results  that  followed.  I  prefer  he  should  give 
it  in  his  own  peculiar  style. 

"  At  Boehm's  we  found  a  large  congregation. 
When  I  came  to  my  application  the  power  of  the 
Lord  came  in  such  a  manner  that  the  people  fell  all 
about  the  house,  and  their  cries  might  be  heard  afar 
off.  This  alarmed  the  wicked,  who  sprang  for  the 
doors  in  such  haste  that  they  fell  over  one  another  in 
heaps.  The  cry  of  mourners  was  so  great  that  I 
thought  to  give  out  a  hymn  to  drown  the  noise,  and 

*  Not  Owen,  as  Lednum  and  Stevens  say.  See  Minutes,  and  Quar- 
terly Review,  article  by  Dr.  Hamilton. 
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desired  one  of  our  English  friends  to  raise  it;  bat  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  sing  the  power  of  the  Lord 
strack  him,  and  he  pitched  nnder  the  table,  and  there 
lay  like  a  dead  man.  I  gaye  it  out  again,  and  asked 
another  to  raise  it.  As  soon  as  he  attempted  he  fell 
also.  I  then  made  the  third  attempt,  and  the  power 
of  God  came  upon  me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  cried 
out  and  was  amazed.  I  then  saw  that  I  was  fighting 
against  God,  and  did  not  attempt  to  sing  again. 

"Mr.  Boehm,  the  owner  of  the  house,  and  a 
preacher  among  the  Germans,  cried  out,  ^I  never 
saw  God  in  this  way  before.'  I  replied,  ^  This  is  a 
I)entecost,  father.'  *  Yes,  be  sure,^  said  he,  clapping 
his  hands,  *a  pentecost,  be  sure.'  Prayer  was  all 
through  the  house,  up  stairs  and  down.  I  desired 
Mr.  Boehm  to  go  to  prayer.  He  did  so,  and  five  or 
six  of  us  did  the  same. 

"A  watch-night  having  been  appointed  for  that 
evening,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  this  meeting 
being  over,  although  it  had  begun  at  eleven  o'clock, 
I  told  Mr.  Boehm  we  had  best  quietly  withdraw 
from  the  meeting-house.  When  we  had  got  out  of 
the  door  a  young  man  came  out  and  laid  hold  upon 
the  fence  to  support  himself  from  falling,  and  there 
cried  amain  for  God  to  have  mercy  upon  him.  *  To 
be  sure,'  said  Mr.  Boehm,  *I  never  saw  Gk)d  in  this 
way  before.'  We  exhorted  him  to  look  to  God,  and  . 
not  to  give  up  the  struggle,  and  God  would  bless  him 
before  .he  left  the  place. 
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^^I  took  the  old  gentleman  by  the  arm,  and  we 
went  quietly  to  the  house  to  get  some  dinner.  About 
five  o'clock  a  messenger  came  from  the  preaching- 
house  requesting  that  I  would  go  there  immediately, 
for  there  was  a  person  dying.  We  went  without 
delay.  I  went  up  stairs,  and  there  lay  several  about 
the  floor  in  like  manner.  I  then  went  to  see  the 
person  said  to  be  dying.  She  lay  gasping.  I  kneeled 
down  to  pray,  but  it  was  instantly  given  me  that 
God  had  converted  her  soul,  and  therefore,  instead 
of  praying  for  her  deliverance,  I  gave  God  thanks 
that  he  had  delivered  her,  and  immediately  she  arose 
and  praised  God  for  what  he  had  done  for  her  soul. 
A  young  German  came  to  me  and  clasped  me  in  his 
arms,  but  could  not  speak  English  that  I  could 
imderstand. 

"I  then  retired  to  the  house  and  consulted  with 
Mr.  Boehm  who  should  preach  in  the  evening,  for  I 
thought  it  would  be  best  for  one  of  the  German 
preachers  to  speak  first,  there  being  several  of  them 
present  The  rumor  having  run  through  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  power  of  God  through  the  day,  we 
had  a  very  large  congregation  in  the  evening,  to 
whom  one  of  the  German  preachers  preached.  It 
appeared  to  me  he  spoke  with  life.  Then  Mr. 
Boehm  gave  an  exhortation  in  the  German  language^ 
and  after  him  a  young  man  gave  a  warm  exhortation 
in  the  same  tongue.  Then  I  arose  and  hardly  knew 
how  to  speak,  there  had  been  so  much  said,,  and  it 
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was  now  growing  late.  However  I  spoke,  and  the 
Lord  laid  to  his  helping  hand  as  he  had  done  in  the 
day  tima  Divers  fled,  and  made  their  way  out  of  the 
house,  and  then  it  appeared  as  if  there  were  none  left 
bat  what  were  earnestly  engaged  in  prayer;  some 
praiBing  Qod,  and  others  cryii\g  for  mercy.  I  told 
Mr.  Boehm  that  I  should  not  be  fit  for  the  dnties  of 
the  ensuing  day  if  I  did  not  retire,  so  we  went  to 
the  house  about  twelve  o'clock  and  took  some  re- 
freshment and  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning  I  found 
the  people  were  stiU  engaged,  and  had  been  all  night. 
I  went  to  the  house  about  sun  an  hour  high,  where  I 
found  about  one  dozen  still  engaged  in  prayer.  I 
told  them  we  ought  to  begin  to  prepare  for  the  other 
meeting,  so  they  broke  up. 

"We  set  out  with  about  forty  friends  to  the  next 
appointment.  The  people  being  gathered,  after  sing- 
ing and  prayer  I  began  to  preach,  and  God  laid  to 
his  helping  hand.  Many  cried  aloud  for  mercy. 
One  young  man  being  powerfully  wrought  upon 
retired  up  stairs,  and  then  thumped  about  on  the 
floor,  so  that  Mr.  Boehm  was  afraid  that  he  would 
be  injured  in  body.  ^  To  be  sure,'  Baid  he,  ^  I  never 
saw  God  work  in  this  way  before.'  I  told  him  there 
was  no  danger,  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful 
God.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  in  attempting  to  come 
down  stairs,  he  fell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
hallooed  aloud,  *The  devil  is  in  the  chamber  I  the 
devil  is  in  the  chamber  I '  which  greatly  alarm^  «11 
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the  people.  This  bronght  a  great  damp  over  n^ 
BpiritB,  for  I  thought  if  I  had  raised  the  devil  I  might 
as  well  go  home  again.  However,  aftef  a  little  space, 
I  bid  some  of  the  good  people  go  up  stairs  and  see  if 
the  devil  was  there.  Several  went  up  to  see  what 
the  matter  was,  and  there  they  found  a  man  rolling, 
groaning,^  and  crying  to  God  for  mercy.  They  re- 
turned and  told  us  how  the  matter  stood.  When  I 
dismissed  the  people  many  wept  around  me;  some 
said  they  had  found  peace,  some  were  truly  awak- 
ened, and  others  deeply  convicted."  *  . 

Such  is  Mr.  Abbott's  decription  of  the  scenes  that 
occurred  in  the  old  house  where  my  grandfather  used 
to  live.  I  heard  him,  and  beheld  the  strange  scenes 
he  relates.  It  was  more  like  pentecost  than  any* 
thing  else  I  ever  saw.  The  influence  of  that  meeting 
was  tremendous,  and  for  years  it  made  a  great  deal 
of  talk  in  my  father's  neighborhood. 

BiOHABD  Websteb  was  the  second  Methodist 
preacher  raised  up  in  America.  He  joined  at  the 
second  Oonference,  1774,  with  Philip  Gatch,  when 
there  were  only  twenty  Methodist  preachers  in 
America  and  two  thousand  members.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  Baltimore  Circuit  with  the  excellent 
George  Shadford  and  Edward  Dromgoole.  He 
used  to  preach  in  my  father's  bam  long  before 
the  Chapel  was  built,  and  I  listened  to  him  with 
great  delight.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  early 
*  Life  of  Abbott,  p.  100. 
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Meihodist  ministers.  He  was  a  perfect  Christian 
gentleman,  a  son  of  consolation ;  the  Gospel  flowed- 
sweetly  firom  his  lips.  Mr.  Webster  was  the  first 
Methodist  minister  that  Freeborn  Garrettson  heard, 
and  he  greatly  admired  him.  I  heard  him  pi^acli 
in  after  years,  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  were 
gathering  aronnd  him. 

StlvestkbHutchinson  was  a  thundering  preacher, 
who  alarmed  the  careless  ones.  In  1790  he  preached 
at  my  father's,  and  a  glorious  revival  followed. 

EiCHABD  Whatooat  was  the  Elder  in  1790,*  and  I 
heard  him  preach.  He  was  then  stationed  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  only  Methodist  preacher  in  that 
city.  His  text  was,  "  There  shall  be  a  handful  of 
com  in  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,"  etc. 
I  well  remember  the  preacher  and  his  illustrations, 
and  the  mighty  effect  produced  by  the  sermon, 
although  it  is  now  over  seventy  years  ago. 

William  Thomas  was  a  good  minister  of  Jesus; 
I  heard  him  on  the  witness  of  the  spirit.  Our 
&thers  were  great  in  preaching  experimental  Christi- 
anity,  especially  the  knowledge  of  sins  forgiven. 

JoHK  Jabrbll  I  heard  in  1793.  He  was  lively 
and  energetic.  His  discourse  was  against  Winches- 
ter's doctrine  of  Universal  Eestoration.  "  See  the 
wicked,"  said  he,  "  coming  up  from  the  furnace  of 
fire.    What  will  they  sing  in  heaven  ?    *  Unto  Him 

^He  was  the  elder  who  traveled  through  the  district,  as  well  as 
fltatioDed  preacher. 
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who  hat^  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  !n 
-his  own  blood  be  glory  for  evert'  No.  They  can- 
not sing  any  such  song ;  but  ^  TJnto  hell  fire  that  hath 
purifLed  us  and  made  us  meet  for  heaven,  be  glory 
for  evermore.'  This  is  the  only  song  they  can  sing. 
Will  any  such  song  be  heard  in  heaven  ?"  Thus  he 
used  irony  in  exposing  and  refuting  error.  Mr.  Jar- 
rell  was  a  fine-looking  man,  with  a  splendid  voice, 
which  he  knew  how  to  use  to  purpose.  He  was 
very  popular  and  successfol.  He  entered  the  travel- 
ing connection  in  1786,  and,  after  having  traveled 
ten  years,  died  in  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Valentine  Oook  was  over  six  feet  high,  with 
dark  complexion,  long  arms,  very  black  hair,  coarse 
and  bushy,  and  dark  piercing  eyes.  He  had  a  fine 
cultivated  intellect  and  a  powerful  voice.  He  was 
an  extraordinary  preacher,  and  I  listened  to  him 
with  great  delight.  In  after  years  I  heard  of  his 
fame  when  traveling  with  Bishop  Asbury  in  the 
West. 

Joseph  Evebett  was  a  soldier  of  the  Eevolution, 
and  a  standard-bearer  in  the  ranks  of  Methodism. 
He  preached  in  Boehm's  neighborhood  in  1793.  He 
abhorred  slavery,  and  preached  against  it  with  all  his 
might,  denouncing  it  in  no  measured  terms.  Some- 
times he  would  reftise  to  eat  with  slaveholders  till 
they  had  freed  their  slaves.  I  spent  weeks  with  him 
at  Dr.  White's  in  Cambridge  after  he  had  retired 
from  the  regular  work,  and  could  only  ask,  "How 
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goes  the  battle?"  Mr.  Everett  was  six  feet  high, 
well  proportioned,  of  a  commanding  appearance,  very 
agreeable  in  conversation,  and  fall  of  anecdotes  and 
reminiscences  of  olden  times. 

Simon  Milleb  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  Connty. 
He  possessed  much  of  this  world's  goods,  but  he  was 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  piet^  and  remarkable  gifts. 
He  was  the  spiritual  father  of  Jacob  Gruber.  I  recol- 
lect with  gratitude  the  efforts  he  made  for  my  salva- 
tion, how  earnestly  he  labored,  what  sympathy  he 
manifested.  He  was  a  German,  and  preached  in  his 
vernacular.  He  received  him  into  society  in  1792, 
when  he  was  but  a  school-boy.  His  ministerial  career 
was  brief  but  brilliant;  his  end  triumphant.  He 
joined  the  traveling  connection  in  1791,  and  died, 
deeply  lamented,  in  1795.  He  left  no  children. 
Thomas  Ware  married  his  widow. 

William  Jessop  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  prominent 
.nose  and  a  very  grave  countenance.  I  knew  hnn 
intimately,  and  heard  him  preach  often.  He  joined 
the  traveling  connection  in  1784,  the  year  in  which 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized.  Mr. 
Jessop  occupied  prominent  appointments.  In  1790 
he  was  stationed  in  New  York,  and  the  ne3ct  year 
volunteered  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia.  He  died  of  con- 
sumption in  the  latter  part  of  1795,  and  was  buried 
in  the  graveyard  connected  with  Boehm's  ChapeL 
His  last  sermon  was  on  the  sufferings  of  Clm&t)  ^oi^i 
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was  one  of  the  most  melting  I  ever  heard.  He  was 
reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton ;  his  face  was  pale,  his 
eje  sxmken  and  glassy,  his  voice  sepulchral,  his  coun- 
tenance grave,  and  his  manner  solemn  as  eternity. 
The  preacher  and  his  auditors  felt  that  his  days  were 
numbered.  A  few  days  after  h8  died  in  triumph, 
exclaimimg,  "My  work  is  done!  Glory,  glory  I '^ 
He  expired  at  Strasburg,  at  the  house  of  John  Miller, 
who  was  a  brother  of  Simon  the  preacher.  This 
family  were  great  friends  of  the  preachers.  They 
nursed  them  when  sick,  and  when  dying  they 
smoothed  their  pillow.  John  and  Simon  Miller 
helped  to  give  character  and  stability  to  Methodism 
in  that  r^on.  Mr.  Jessop,  knowing  he  could  not 
survive  long,  sent  to  Bishop  Asbury  requesting  him 
to  preach  his  ftmeral  sermon.  The  bishop  complied, 
and  preached  it  at  Boehm's  Chapel.  He  says  in  his 
journal :  "  I  had  my  difficulties  in  speaking  of  a  man 
so  well  known  and  so  much  beloved.  He  was  always 
solemn,  and  few  such  holy,  steady  men  have  we 
found  among  us." 

Michael  H.  E.  "Wilson  visited  Lancaster  County, 
and  fell  at  his  post  while  the  dew  of  his  youth  was 
upon  him.  He  was  from  Maryland,  and  only  twenty- 
eight  years  old  when  he  died,  on  April  24,  1798. 
He  finished  his  course  with  joy  at  John  Miller^s,  in 
Strasburg,  in  the  same  room  where  WiHiam  Jessop 
had  expired  three  years  before,  and  they  were  both 
interred  in  the  same  ground. 
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But  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  Caleb  Boyer,  John 
Bloodgood,  John  M'Claskey,  Joseph  Cromwell,  John 
Haggerty,  and  others,  from  whom  I  heard  the  Gos- 
pel, and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  Methodism. 
These  were  the  pioneers  in  the  great  work  of  intro- 
ducing Methodism  into  Lancaster  County. 

Bishop  Asbury  early  visited  my  father's  house. 
In  July,  1799,  he  came  there  with  Jesse  Lee,  who 
was  then  his  traveling  companion.  They  both 
preached  at  Boehm's  Chapel ;  the  bishop  &om  Heb. 
vi,  12j  Mr.  Lee  from  Isa.  xxx,  31.  The  latter  wan- 
dered among  the  tombs,  and  stood  by  the  grave  of 
William  Jessop,  whom  hd  greatly  loved,  and  wept 
there,  and  then  rejoiced  for  his  triumphant  death  and 
the  consoling  thought  that  ^'  them  that  sleep  in  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  him."  Eeluctantly  turning 
away  from  the  grave  with  his  eyes  moist  with  tears, 
he  offered  the  prayer  that  has  been  repeated  a  thou- 
sand times :  ^^  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

Mr.  Lee  gives  a  description  of  my  father,  of  his 
conversion,  his  personal  appearance,  his  long  wBito 
beard,  his  call  to  the  ministry,  and  his  praying  in 
German  in  the  family  after  Bishop  Asbury  had 
prayed  in  English.* 

♦  See  Life  and  Times  of  Jesse  Lee,  p.  366 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BOEHK'S    CHAPEL. 

Okkat  interests  cluster  around  the  early  Methodist 
ohftpels^  Boehm's  Chapel  is  distinguished  for  its 
witiqnity.  It  was  the  first  Methodist  house  of  wor- 
Bhip  built  in  Lancaster  County,  now  studded  with 
Mothodist  temples.  The  plan  of  the  edifice  was  fdr- 
nifihed  in  1T90  by  Richard  Whatcoat,  afterward 
bishop.  He  was  elder  aU  the  time,  and  came  there 
to  administer  the  ordinances.  Tears  brfore  the  erec- 
tion of  this  building,  as  early  as  1776,  the  year  I  was 
bom,  a  class  was  formed  at  my  father's  house.  My 
mother  was  one  of  the  first  who  joined,  and  therefore 
belonged  to  the  first  race  of  Methodists  in  America. 
Until  the  chapel  was  built  my  grandfather's  house 
was  used  as  the  preaching  place,  except  on  great 
occasions,  when  it  T^as  too  small ;  then  they  used  the 
bafn. 

Boehm's  Chapel  was  erected  in  1791,  the  year  in 
which  Shadrach  Bostwick,  Joshua  Taylor,  and  other 
strong  men  of  our  Israel  were  received  on  trial.  The 
house  was  built  on  a  hill,  from  which  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  neighborhood  country,  and  was  sur? 
rounded  by  trees,  which  still  remain,  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.     The  house  was  built  of  lime- 
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stone ;  was  forty  feet  deep  and  thirty-two  wide,  and 
had  galleries.  It  was  called  "Boehm's  Chapel," 
becanse  it  was  bnilt  npon  Boehm's  land  in  Boehm's 
neighborhood,  and  because  the  different  families  of 
Boehms  did  much  toward  its  erection,  and  were 
r^nlar  attendants  there.  In  the  same  way  "Barratt's 
Chapel,"  "Gatch's  Chapel,"  "Watters's  Chapel," 
and  others,  obtained  their  names.  My  brother  Jacob 
gave  the  land  for  the  house  and  the  burying-ground. 
In  this  ground  my  honored  parents  were  buried. 

There  were  wonderful  gatherings  at  Boehm's 
Chapel.  The  bishops  and  the  great  men  of  Method- 
ism found  their  way  ther^  and  preached  the  word. 
At  quarterly  meetings  the  people  came  from  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and 
the  Western  Shore  from  Watters's  neighborhood. 
Boehm's  Chapel  was  a  great  center  of  influence.  It 
is  difficult  now  to  estimate  the  position  it  once  occu- 
pied in  Methodism.  My  father  was  "  given  to  hos- 
pitality," and  at  great  meetings  fifty  and  even  one 
hundred  have  been  entertained  at  his  house.  Several 
itinerant  ministers  were  raised  up  and  went  out  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Boehm's  Chapel  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Ten  I  now  think  of,  and  there  may  be 
others :  Joseph  Jewell,  who  was  Nathan  Bangs's  first 
presiding  elder  in  Canada;  Simon  Miller,  Eichard 
Sneath,  William  and  James  Hunter,  James  and 
William  Mitchell,  Thomas  and  Eobert  Burch,  and 
Henry  Boehm.    David  Best  and  James  Aikeiv  ^^i^ 
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from  the  circuit.    It  is  singular  they  were  all  from 
Ireland  except  Jewell,  Miller,  and  myself. 

Great  quarterly  meetings  were  held  in  this  house. 
I  will  notice  one  held  in  1798.  Thomas  Ware  was 
the  presiding  elder,  William  Colbert  and  William  P. 
Chandler  the  circuit  preachers.  The  meeting  b^an 
on  Saturday,  and  while  the  presiding  elder  was  pray- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost  filled  the  house  where  they  had 
assembled.  The  work  of  revival  commenced,  and 
such  were  the  cries  of  distress,  the  prayers  for  mercy 
heard  all  over  the  house,  in  the  gallery  as  well  as  the 
lower  part,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Ware  to 
preach.  He  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  the 
brethren  went  to  the  penitent  ones,  as  they  found 
them  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  house,  and  pointed 
them  to  Jesus,  and  prayed  with  them.  They  were 
assembled  in  different  groups  praying  for  the  broken- 
hearted, and  one  after  another  found  redemption  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  It  was  impossible  to  close 
the  meeting,  so  it  continued  all  day  and  most  of  the 
night.  Sunday  morning  came,  and  they  attempted 
to  hold  a  regular  love-feast,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
cries  of  mourners,  the  prayers  for  mercy,  and  shout 
after  shout  as  one  after  another  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  made  it  impossible  to  proceed.  On  Satur- 
day, when  I  beheld  my  niece  Nancy  Keaggy  kneeling 
near  me  in  an  agony  of  prayer  asking  for  mercy,  the 
comparatively  innocent  child  so  intent  on  forgiveness, 
my  heart  was  melted,  my  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
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and  again  I  knelt  down  and  there  "  gave  my  wander- 
ings o'er  by  giving  God  my  heart."  There  God 
restored  to  me  the  joy  of  his  salvation.  Then  I 
united  with  the  Church,  a  duty  I  ought  to  have  per- 
formed years  before.  I  was  admitted  by  Thomas 
Ware. 

A  few  months  before  my  probation  expired  they 
appointed  me  class-leader  at  Soudersburg.  The 
brethren  knew  what  I  had  lost  by  refusing  to  bear 
the  yoke  in  my  youth,  and  they  were  determined  to 
put  it  on  me  and  make  me  wear  it.  I  begged,  but 
there  was  no  excuse.  They  threw  the  responsibility 
on  me,  and  said,  "  On  such  a  day,  Henry,  do  you  go 
and  meet  that  class."  I  was  living  at  my  brother 
Jacob's,  near  where  the  class  met.  On  Saturday  I 
took  my  horse  and  rode  to  my  father's,  eight  miles. 
My  object  was  to  have  a  good  excuse  for  not  meeting 
the  class.  My  father  was  absent  preaching.  The 
devotional  exercises  of  the  family  devolved  on 
me,  and  I  attended  family  prayer.  The  power  of 
God  came  down,  and  my  beloved  mother  and  a  rela- 
tive were  so  overwhelmed  they  fell  to  the  floor,  and 
the  room  was  filled  with  glory.  That  Saturday  night 
I  retired  to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  I 
rode  nine  miles  and  met  the  class.  "We  had  a  re- 
freshing season.  I  dared  not  stay  away.  I  took  the 
manifestations  of  power  the  evening  before  as  an  in- 
dication that  I  should  obey  the  preachers  in  taking 
charge  of  the  class.    1  continued  to  meet  tWt  d^^aa 
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for  over  two  years,  till  I  became  an  itinerant  min- 
ister. To  the  class-meeting  I  am  greatly  indebted. 
There  I  was  "strengthened,"  " stablished,"  "set- 
tled." 

A  great  revival  followed  that  quarterly  meeting. 
My  father's  children  and  grandchildren  shared  largely 
in  it.  Some  moved  to  Canada,  some  to  Ohio,  and 
other  parts  of  the  West.  They  are  nearly  all  now  in 
heaven.  The  revival  spread  to  the  Peninsula,  from 
that  to  Baltimore  in  1800,  and  the  influence  was  felt 
all  over  the  country.  Bishop  Asbury  mentions  my 
brother  Jacob,  and  says,  "  God  has  begun  to  work  in 
the  children  of  this  family.  The  parents  have  fol- 
lowed us  for  the  space  of  twenty  years."  On  August 
31,  1799,  he  says:  "I  had  a  comfortable  time  at 
Boehm's  church.  Here  lieth  the  dust  of  William 
Jessop  and  Michael  E.  Wilson.  .  .  .  Martin  Boehm  is 
upon  wings  and  springs  since  the  Lord  has  blessed 
his  grandchildren.  His  son  Henry  is  greatly  led  out 
in  public  exercises."  This  is  the  mention  the  bishop 
makes  of  my  boyish  performances.  Honorable  men- 
tion I  might  make  of  the  ministers  who  were  engaged 
in  this  revival :  Thomas  Ware,  William  Colbert,  and 
William  Penn  Chandler.  The  latter  was  my  spirit- 
ual father. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  1800. 

The  General  Conference  of  1800  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  our  Chnrch.  The  revi- 
val at  that  time  was  the  greatest  that  has  ever  \>ccn]v 
rod  during  the  session  of  any  General  Conference.  I 
was  a  visitor,  and  had  peculiar  opportunities  to  wit- 
ness the  wonderful  scenes  that  created  joy  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  All  the  accounts  we  have  had  are 
extremely  meager.  As  I  have  been  preserved,  while 
all  who  were  actors  in  those  scenes  are  gone,  I  will 
describe  what  I  heard  and  saw  at  that  time.  Is  it 
not  generally  known  that  the  greatest  displays  of 
divine  power  and  the  most  numerous  conversions 
were  in  private  houses,  in  prayer-meetings?  And 
yet  the  preaching  was  highly  honored  of  God,  for 
the  ministers  were  endued  with  power  from  on  high. 
I  kept  in  my  journal  a  particular  account  of  their 
texts  and  themes. 

The  General  Conference  commenced  its  session  on 
Tuesday,  May  6,  in  Light-street,  Baltimore.  All  the 
General  Conferences,  from  the  famous  Christmas 
conference  to  the  first  delegated  conference,  were 
held  in  Baltimore.  Baltimore  was  a  small  place  to 
what  it  is  now.    We  then  called  it  BaltimoYe  Iqiwcl. 
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The  Methodists  had  two  church  edifices,  one  in 
light-street,  the  other  in  Oldtown,  which  was  in  the 
suburbs.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a 
body  of  Methodist  preachers ;  only  now  and  then  one 
who  wended  his  way  to  my  father's  neighborhood. 
The  conference  was  then  composed  of  all  the  travel- 
ing elders.  The  strong  men  of  Methodism  were 
there,  and  such  a  noble  class  of  men  I  had  never 
beheld!  There  were  Philip  Bruce,  Jesse  Lee,  George 
Eoberts,  John  Bloodgood,  "William  P.  Chandler, 
John  M'Claskey,  Ezekiel  Cooper,  Nicholas  Snethen, 
Thomas  Morrell,  Joseph  Totten,  Lawrence  M'Combs, 
Thomas  F.  Sargent,  "William  Burke,  William  M'Ken- 
dree,  and  other  prominent  men.  These  were  repre- 
sentative men  who  laid  the  broad  foundations  of 
Methodism  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  What  a 
privilege  to  hear  them  debate,  and  listen  to  their 
sermons ! 

Such  was  the  health  of  Bishop  Asbury  he  thought 
of  resigning ;  but  the  conference,  in  order  to  relieve 
him,  authorized  him  to  take  an  elder  as  a  traveling 
companion.  This  the  bishop  did  during  the  remain- 
der of  life.  They  elected  Eichard  Whatcoat  bishop, 
he  having  a  majority  of  four  votes  over  Jesse  Lee. 
I  witnessed  the  excitement  attending  the  different 
ballotings.  The  first,  no  election ;  the  second,  a  tie ; 
the  third,  Eichard  Whatcoat  was  elected. 

I  will  now  make  some  extracts  from  my  journal^ 
written  sixty-five  years  ago. 
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"  Sdbhath  morning^  May  11, 1800. — ^I  heard  Bishop 
Asbury  preach  in  Light-street  Church  on  the  per- 
fect law  of  liberty.  He  had  great  liberty  in  preach- 
ing, and  multitudes  as  well  as  myself  were  blessed 
under  the  word.  In  the  afternoon  Eev.  Thomas 
Lyell,  on  making  our  calling  and  election  sure. 
There  was  preaching  at  four  o'clock  in  two  places  on 
the  streets,  and  several  were  converted.  In  the  even- 
ing we  had  a  prayer-meeting  at  Brother  "William 
Bruff's.  After  we  began  to  sing  and  pray  the  people 
crowded  in  till  the  house  was  filled,  and  the  awaken- 
ing and  converting  power  of  God  was  displayed. 
After  the  prayer-meeting  was  over  we  went  to  Old- 
town  meeting-house,  singing  the  praises  of  God  along 
the  streets.  This  greatly  surprised  the  people,  and 
hundreds  came  running  out  of  their  houses  and  fol- 
lowed us  till  we  reached  the  house  of  God.  There 
were  wonderful  exhibitions  of  power  as  we  went 
through  the  streets,  and  we  entered  the  house  sing- 
ing and  shouting  the  praises  of  God.  Five  were 
converted  that  evening.  It  was  heaven  in  my 
soul  and  glory  all  around.  On  Monday  evening 
we  went  to  John  Chalmers's  to  prayer-meeting.  It 
was  a  powerful  meeting.  God's  people  prayed 
that  sinners  might  be  awakened  and  converted. 
Heaven  heard  their  petitions,  and  twenty-four 
were  converted  to  God  that  night.  The  meet- 
ing lasted  till  two  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
God  was  converting  the  people  in  three  diSst^xA. 
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rooms  at  the  same  time.  I  never  saw  such  a  Hight. 
Glory!  glory  1 

"  Tuead^ay^  May  13.  NmnberB  stayed  at  Brother 
Bruff's  over  night,  and  the  work  of  revival  soon 
began.  In  the  morning,  Philip  Bruce  came  to  us 
and  went  to  prayer,  and  the  Lord  answered  and 
came  in  our  midst.  Some  were  crying  for  mercy, 
while  others  were  leaping  for  joy.  "We  then  came 
down  to  Brother  Price's  and  began  to  sing,  and  some 
of  the  neighbors  came  in  and  we  went  to  prayer. 
The  Lord  was  there  of  a  truth.  Several  were  con- 
verted, and  one  who  was  in  the  class  yesterday. 
This  is  a  day  of  feasting.  The  Lord  is  at  work  in 
all  parts  of  the  town.  There  were  six  converted  last 
night  at  the  Point.  Brother  Chalmers  preached  a 
sermon  at  six  o'clock  at  Brother  Bruff's,  and  two 
more  were  converted.  In  the  evening  went  to  Old- 
town  meeting,  and  God's  power  was  there,  and  sev- 
eral more  were  converted. 

'^  Wednesday y  14.  In  the  evening  Brother  Smith 
preached  at  Brother  Bruff 's ;  many  rejoiced  in  the 
God  of  their  salvation.  After  that  we  went  to  Old- 
town  meeting,  where  Kev.  John  M'Claskey  preached 
a  powerful  sermon.  The  Lord  blessed  his  word: 
there  were  six  converted.  The  children  of  darkness 
were  very  mad. 

"  Thursday^  15.  Felt  very  weak,  being  up  every 
night  till  after  twelve  o'clock;  but  it  is  in  a  good 
cause.    Bested  to-day  at  Brother  Martin's.    In  the 
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evening  went  to  Brother  Bruff 's.  At  6  o'clock  Bev. 
Lawrence  ITOombB  preached.  He  impressed  holi- 
ness upon  the  people.  Many  saw  a  great  beauty  in 
it.  While  he  was  preaching,  one  was  converted; 
before  the  meeting  broke  up,  two  more  were  set  at 
liberty.  Old  and  young  were  leaping  for  joy.  My 
soul,  praise  the  Lord ! 

"  Friday  J  16.  Spent  the  day  in  the  Conference. 
The  Lord  is  with  the  preachers  of  a  truth.  In  the 
evening  went  to  meeting  again  at  Brother  Bruff's. 
Christopher  Sprye  preached  a  powerful  sermon. 
After  preaching  the  Lord  began  to  work,  and  eight- 
een were  converted  that  night.  *  Christ  the  Lord  is 
come  to  reign.' 

^^  Saturday^  17.  Stayed  last  night  at  Brother 
Chalmers's,  at  the  Point.  Heard  Dr.  Thomas  F. 
Sargent  preach  from  2  Cor.  vi,  1,  ^We  then,  as 
workers  together  with  him,'  etc.  He  spoke  with 
great  liberty.  Some  were  crying  for  mercy.  This 
evening,  at  Brother  Bruff's,  three  were  converted. 

"  Sunday,  the  18th,  was  a  great  day  in  Baltimore 
among  the  Methodists.  The  ordination  sermon  was 
preached  by  Eev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  in  Light- 
street  Church.  Crowds  at  an  early  hour  thronged 
the  temple.  The  doctor  preached  from  Eev.  ii,  8, 
*  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna  write ; 
These  things  saith  the  First  and  the  Last,  which  was 
dead  and  is  alive,'  etc.  After  the  sermon,  which 
was  adapted  to  the  occasion^  Kichard  ^^Thateo^fc  ^^ 
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ordained  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God  by  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  Dr.  Coke  and  Bishop 
Asbury,  assisted  by  several  elders.  Never  were 
holy  hands  laid  npon  a  holier  head.  In  those  days 
we  went  'out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and 
compelled  them  to  come  in.'  That  afternoon  Jesse 
Lee  preached  in  the  market-house  on  Howard's  Hill, 
from  John  xvii,  >3,  'And  this  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent.'  The  Lord  was  there 
in  a  powerful  manner.  Several  were  converted ;  one 
in  the  evening  at  Brother  Bruff 's." 

Jesse  Lee  makes  the  following  record  in  his  Jour- 
nal :  "  The  power  of  the  Lord  came  down  upon  us 
while  I  was  preaching,  and  the  people  wept  and 
roared  aloud  and  prayed  most  earnestly.  Joseph 
Totten  exhorted  with  life.  Afterward  several  prayed 
with  those  who  were  under  conviction."    . 

"  On  Monday,  the  19th,  Richard  Sneath  preached 
in  the  evening.  Many  came  to  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord  and  were  aflfected.  After  preaching  we  went 
to  John  Chalmers's.  "We  had  a  glorious  time.  Eight 
were  converted,  and  about  that  number  received  the 
second  blessing.  The  meeting  was  going  on  in  three 
rooms ;  sinners  were  crying  for  mercy  in  each,  and 
the  glory  of  God  filled  the  room  as  one  afl;er  another 
passed  from  death  unto  life.  This  was  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  night.  A  shout  of  victory  in  one  room 
inspired  them  in  another.    The  meeting  was  con- 
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tinued  with  iinabated  interest  until  three  o'clock  the 
next  morning. 

"On  Tuesday,  the  20th,  I  heard  the  Eev.  Jesse 
Lee  preach  at  Brother  Bruff 's.  Many  were  power- 
fully wrought  upon  under  the  word.  In  those  days 
he  preached  with  unusual  power  and  success.  Sev- 
eral of  the  old  fathers  and  mothers  stayed  here  after 
preaching,  and  while  they  were  talking  about  the 
goodness  of  God  such  a  melting  power  came  down 
that  almost  all  who  were  present  were  melted  into 
tears. 

"  Wednesday^  21.  Yesterday  Conference  adjourned, 
and  the  preachers  have  parted  and  are  going  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  continent,  having  got  a  fresh 
spring  from  heaven.  About  five  in  the  evening  the 
young  converts  met  together  at  Brother  Bruff's. 
Brother  James  Moore  and  several  of  the  preachers 
were  with  us.  We  sung  and  prayed  with  them. 
.The  Lord  was  with  us  of  a  truth.  Some  of  the 
sisters  related  their  experience,  which  was  rendered 
a  great  blessing  to  all  who  were  present.  It  filled 
me  with  joy  to  see  so  many  young  people  happy  in 
God;  some  of  them  were  strangers  to  God  only  a 
few  days  ago.  At  night  we  went  to  the  Point ;  the 
power  of  God  was  among  the  people;  many  were 
crying  for  mercy,  and  four  were  converted  to  God. 
After  meeting  I  went  home  with  Brother  Haskins. 

''Thursday^  May  22.  Came  up  to  Oldtown 
this  morning.     I  am  told  there  were  seveix  ^o\]&& 
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converted  last  night  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  in 
a  prayer-meeting.  The  devil  can't  stand  the  prayers 
of  the  faithM  ones.  It  seems  there  was  the  most 
good  done  in  the  prayer-meetings.  The  Lord  loves 
simplicity." 

Bishop  Asbury  writes  only  fifteen  lines  concerning 
this  wonderful  Conference.  He  says,  "  The  unction 
that  attended  the  word  was  great ;  more  than  one 
hundred  souls  professed  conversion  during  the  sitting 
of  the  (Conference."  Bishop  Whatcoat  is  still  more 
brief.  In  nine  lines  he  tells  the  story.  "We  had 
a  most  blessed  time  and  much  preaching,  fervent 
prayers  and  strong  exhortations  through  the  city, 
while  the  high  praises  of  a  gracious  Gk>d  reverber- 
ated from  street  to  street  and  from  house  to  house. 
It  was  thought  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  were 
converted  during  the  Conference," — Journal^  p.  29. 
Jesse  Lee's  account  is  also  short :  "  Such  a  time  of 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  has  not 
been  felt  in  that  town  for  some  years." — Le^a  His- 
tory^ p.  271. 

During  this  Conference  I  became  acquainted  with 
many  choice  spirits,  both  among  the  ministry  and 
laity;  among  the  rest,  Dr.  Thomas  Coke.  I  not 
only  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  doctor  preach 
and  make  motions  and  speeches  in  the  Conference, 
but  also  of  dining  with  him  and  Bishop  Asbury. 
The  doctor  was  a  short  man,  and  rather  corpulent. 
He  had  a  beautiful  face,  and  it  was  full  of  expression, 
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a  sweet  smile  often  playing  over  his  features.  His 
eyes  were  dark  and  his  look  very  piercing.  His 
voice  was  soft  and  full  of  melody,  unless  raised  to  a 
very  high  pitch,  and  then  it  was  harsh,  discordant, 
and  squeaking.  His  conversational  powers  were 
great.  He  was  very  entertaining.  He  did  a  noble 
work  for  American  Methodism,  and  should  ever  be 
remembered  with  the  liveliest  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude. He  sleeps  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ^*  till  the  sea 
give  up  its  dead." 

Brother  Bruff,  at  whose  house  such  glorious  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  where  so  many  souls  were  con- 
verted, was  a  most  excellent  man.  He  had  married 
Catharine,  sister  of  Harry  EnnaUs,  of  Dorchester; 
she  was  instrumental  in  introducing  Methodism  into 
that  county.  She  was  a  sister  to  Gk)vemor  Bassett's 
first  wife.  Mrs.  Bruff  was  a  very  superior  woman ; 
her  Christian  virtues  shone  with  transcendent  luster. 
She  was  very  useful  in  that  revival,  as  well  as  many 
other  holy  women  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of 
Life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  John  Chalmers  did  a  noble 
work.  He  joined  the  Conference  in  1788,  but  had 
located.  Tears  after,  side  by  side,  I  fought  with  this 
veteran  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  I  never  knew  a 
more  courageous  soldier,  one  that  used  sharper 
arrows,  or  had  more  splendid  victories.  We  shall 
see  more  of  him  before  we  are  through  with  this 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PHILADELPHIA  CONFEBENCE — GBEAT  BEVTVALS — 
BABBATT'S  CHAPEL. 

We  reluctantly  bade  adieu  to  our  kind  friends  in 
Baltimore  on  Saturday,  May  24,  1800,  and  started 
for  Duck  Creek  (now  called  Smyrna)  Cross  Eoads,  the 
seat  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Chandler,  L.  M'Combs,  Samuel  Coate,  John 
Chalmers,  and  Shadrach  Bostwick.  We  went  in  a 
packet  to  Georgetown  Cross  Koads,  and  arrived  just 
in  time  for  a  love-feast.  Some  of  those  present  had 
been  to  Baltimore  and  beheld  the  wonderful  works 
of  God,  and  returned  home  full  of  the  holy  fire, 
and  the  revival  extended  to  that  place.  On  Mon- 
day Dr.  Chandler  and  I  went  to  Duck  Creek  Cross 
Eoads,  and  were  entertained  at  Brother  George  Ken- 
nard's. 

The  revival  at  the  Philadelphia  Conference  is  a 
matter  of  history  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that 
has  taken  place  on  this  continent,  and  yet  we  have 
had  few  particulars.  All  the  bishops  and  preachers 
who  were  there  are  dead,  and  I  alone  am  left  to  give 
an  account.  Fortunately  I  kept  a  record  of  what 
took  place  every  day.  It  was  written  with  the 
utmost  simplicity,  and  I  transcribe  it  because  every 
scrap  of  the  history  of  that  period  is  valuable.    It 
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shows  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  and  how  our 
fathers  did  in  days  of  old. 

"  "We  had  preaching  on  the  evening  of  May  27. 
The  power  of  God  was  among  the  people.  Some 
were  convicted  of  sin.  On  Thursday  evening  a 
prayer-meeting  was  held.  God's  people  were  blessed, 
and  went  singing  and  shouting  on  their  way  home. 

"On  Friday,  the  30th,  Brother  Chandler  and  I 
went  to  meet  Bishops  Asbury  and  Whatcoat. 
Bishop  "Whatcoat  arrived,  and  preached  from  '  Come 
out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,'  etc.  It 
was  a  season  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  Bishop  Asbury  had  gone  to  Dover,  and  did 
not  come  till  Sunday.  On  Saturday  evening  Brother 
John  Chalmers  preached.  There  was  considerable 
of  a  move.  The  expectations  of  the  people  were 
greatly  raised.  Some  were  powerfully  convicted, 
and  others  shouted  aloud  the  praise  of  God. 

"  On  Sunday,  June  1,  a  prayer-meeting  was  held 
at  sunrise.  At  eleven  o'clock  Father  Whatcoat 
preached  from  Eev.  xi,  18 :  '  And  the  nations  were 
angry,  and  thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the  time  of  the 
dead,'  etc.  He  preached  with  great  liberty ; .  the 
word  was  powerful;  many  were  convicted  of  sin, 
and  others  rejoiced  in  the  God  of  their  salvation.  I 
never  felt  happier  in  my  life.  After  preaching  a 
love-feast  was  held,  in  which  one  was  converted. 
There  was  preaching  in  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  great  power  among  the  people. 
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"On  Monday  morning,  June  2,  the  conference 
commenced  its  session.  At  sunrise  Anning  Owen 
preached  on  Christian  perfection ;  it  was  a  theme  he 
loved.  Quite  a  number  were  present  at  this  early 
hour.  I  never  saw  such  a  beauty  in  holiness  before. 
There  were  sixty-six  preachers  present  at  the  confer- 
ence. The  conference  was  held  at  a  private  house ; 
the  meeting-house  was  used  for  religious  services. 
Tuesday  was  a  great  day.  The  work  began  in  the 
morning,  and  went  on  all  day  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  and  numbers  were  converted. 

"On  Wednesday,  about  sunrise,  there  was  a  ser- 
mon preached,  and  the  power  came  down  upon  the 
people.  The  work  then  went  on  all  day  and  until 
three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  many  were 
brought  to  rejoice  in  God  their  Saviour.  I  never 
saw  such  a  glorious  time ;  it  exceeds  what  we  have 
just  witnessed  in  Baltimore.  Sinners  are  flocking 
home;  the  people  of  God  arc  getting  happier  and 
happier.  I  feel  thankful  that  I  ever  came  to  Duck 
Creek  Cross  Eoads. 

"  Thursday  J  5.  This  morning  we  had  a  glorious 
love-feast.  The  power  of  God  was  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  many  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy. 
The  work  of  revival  continued ;  sinners  were  crying 
for  mercy,  and  many  obtained  pardon.  Many  were 
converted  at  Brother  Kennard's  house.  The  work 
of  God  continued  all  this  day  and  most  of  the  night. 
Great  numbers  were  converted.    In  the  evening  a 
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Sermon  was  preached,  followed  by  an  exhortation; 
both  delivered  with  great  power.  God  was  among 
the  people.  Such  a  night  I  never  beheld,  such  a 
shout  I  never  heard.  I  think  there  were  upward  of 
two  hundred  people  who  shouted  at  one  time.  It 
was  glory  aU  over  the  house,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
remembered  throughout  all  eternity." 

Bishop  Asbury  mentions  the  revival  in  his  journal, 
and  says,  "  Over  one  hundred  souls  were  converted 
to  God."  Jesse  Lee  says  "  one  hundred  and  fifty." 
They  both  made  too  low  an  estimate. 

There  were  great  revivalists  at  this  conference: 
W.  P.  Chandler,  John  Chalmers,  Jesse  Lee,  each  a 
host  in  himself,  and  many  others,  who  entered  heart* 
ily  into  the  work.  It  was  not  confined  to  them ;  the 
preachers  and  people  all  had  a  mind  to  work.  This 
conference  will  ever  be  memorable  as  the  most  fruit- 
ful in  saving  souls  of  any  ever  held  in  America. 
Those  who  were  not  present  can  form  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  Meetings  were  held 
day  and  night  with  rarely  any  intermission.  One 
meeting  in  the  church  continued  forty-five  hours 
without  cessation.  Many  were  converted  in  private 
houses  and  at  family  prayer  as  well  as  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  This  revival  did  immense  good;  the 
preachers  returned  to  their  work  like  flames  of  fire. 

As  the  Philadelphia  Conference  held  its  session  six 
hours  each  day,  the  members  were  obliged  to  be 
present ;  but  as  I  was  not  a  member  I  had  nothiwg 
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to  interrupt  me  or  to  call  off  my  attention  from  the 
revival,  but  devoted  every  moment  to  the  blessed 
work.  For  several  nights  I  did  not  take  off  my 
clothes,  but  lay  down  upon  the  sofa  and  rested  a 
little  while,  and  then  up  and  right  into  the  thickest 
of  the  battle.  Thus  was  I  employed  for  days  and 
nights,  and  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  to  the  joyful 
scenes  that  were  occurring. 

This  was  my  second  visit  to  Duck  Creek.  I  was 
there  in  1798  with  Dr.  William  P.  Chandler,  and 
then  we  put  up  at  Brother  George  Kennard's.  This 
was  my  home  at  the  conference  in  1800,  and  there 
we  had  the  company  of  Bishops  Asbury  and  What- 
coat.  Brother  Kennard  was  a  gentleman,  a  mer- 
chant, a  great  business  man,  and  a  thorough  Meth- 
odist. He  used  to  correspond  with  Bishop  Asbury. 
His  house  was  one  of  the  choice  Methodist  homes  in 
that  day,  and  there  in  after  years  I  was  made  very 
welcome. 

The  scenes  which  I  witnessed  in  the  revival  at 
Baltimore  during  the  General  Conference,  and  then 
so  soon  after  in  the  one  at  Duck  Creek  Cross  Eoads, 
come  up  freshly  before  me  after  over  threescore 
years,  and  I  still  feel  the  sacred  flame.  And  yet  a 
kind  of  melancholy  comes  over  me  when  I  remember 
I  am  the  sole  survivor  that  took  an  active  part  in 
the  scenes  that  angels  must  have  contemplated  with 
delight.  Like  an  aged  oak,  I  remain  while  all  the 
trees  have  fallen  around  me. 
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,  At  this  conference  Bichard  Whatcoat  first  pre- 
sided as  bishop.  A  number  of  yonng  men  were 
received,  who  occupied  prominent  stations  and  made 
their  mark  in  after  years :  Learner  Blackman,  Jacob 
Gruber,  well  known  for  his  virtues  and  eccentricities, 
WilKam  "Williams,  and  others. 

This  remarkable  conference  closed  on  the  6th  of 
June,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  I  started  for  my  father's 
house,  walking  sixty  miles  to  the  rural  district  of 
Lancaster;  having  seen  more,  heard  more,  en- 
joyed more,  since  I  left  home,- than  in  all  my  life- 
time before.  It  was  an  ever-memorable  period  in 
my  history. 

Twice  before  I  had  been  down  the  Peninsula  with 
Dr.  Chandler,  and  witnessed  wonderful  displays  of 
the  power  of  God;  the  first  in  1798,  the  second 
in  1799,  when  there  was  a  great  revival  on  Cecil 
Circuit,  the  flame  of  which  spread  to  Baltimore.  I 
was  permitted  again  to  accompany  him.  The  reason 
was,  my  health  had  suddenly  failed.  I  was  mowing 
in  my  brother's  meadow  in  August ;  the  day  was  ex- 
cessively hot,  and  I  perspired  most  freely ;  while  in 
this  state  I  walked  through  cold  spring  water,  and  it 
checked  perspiration  and  aflfected  my  whole  system. 
I  was  BO  ill  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  meadow 
and  return  home.  When  I  reached  the  house  I 
found  Dr.  Chandler,  the  circuit  preacher,  had  just 
arrived.      He  was  a  physician  and  minister,  and 

could  Attend  to  bodies  aa  well  as  souls.    His  mmV. 
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seemed  to  be  providential,  and  may  have  saved  my 
life.  He  saw  the  critical  state  I  was  in,  and  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  immediately  bled  me, 
which  afforded  instant  relief.  And  yet  I  continued 
very  weak  and  unable  to  work,  therefore  the  doctor 
proposed  that  I  should  go  with  him  to  Cape  Hen- 
lopen,  where  I  could  be  benefited  by  sea-bathing. 
"With  great  joy  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  we 
soon  were  ready  for  our  journey.  Better  company 
no  one  could  have,  and  I  had  this  to  comfort  me,  my 
medical  adviser  was  with  me.  I  believe  that  tour 
not  only  benefited 'my  health,  but  had  a  great  influ- 
ence in  shaping  my  destiny  in  after  years. 

On  our  way  we  stopped  at  a  quarterly  meeting  at 
"  Barratt's  Chapel."  This  chapel  was  twelve  miles 
below  Dover,  in  Delaware,  between  Dover  and  Mil- 
ford.  It  was  built  of  brick,  on  land  belonging  to 
Philip  Barratt,  who  rendered  much  assistance,  and 
therefore  it  was  called  "  Barratt's  Chapel."  Francis 
Asbury  encouraged  its  erection.  He  visited  this 
place  on  March  20, 1780,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Philip  Barratt  and  Waitman  Scipple,  and  he  says, 
they  "determined  to  go  about  the  chapel."  They 
then  fixed  the  site,  concluding  "to  set  it  near  the 
drawbridge."  Such  was  the  origin  of  this  chapel. 
Mr.  Asbury,  we  see,  was  the  prime  mover.  He  also 
helped  raise  means  to  erect  it,  for  on  November 
8,  1780,  at  Perdin's,  after  lecturing,  he  "engaged 
the  MendB,  to  subscribe  seven  hundred  weight  of. 
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pork  toward  the  meetrng-honse  at  Barratt's." — Jowt^ 
naly  voL  i,  p.  410. 

Philip  Barratt  was  a  noble  man,  and  he  and 
Francis  Asbury  were  great  friends.  I  did  not  know 
him,  he  was  gone  before  my  time,  but  I  knew  his 
children.  He  had  three  sons :  Andrew  was  a  jndge, 
and  a  man  of  talents.  He  lived  near  the  church, 
and  we  put  up  with  him.  Doctor  Barratt  was  a 
practicing  physician.  Caleb  was  the  only  son  who 
was  a  member  of  our  Church;  the  others  were 
friendly.  How  would  the  spirit  of  Philip  Barratt 
(as  well  as  that  of  Asbury)  rejoice  to  know  that  he 
had  a  great-grandson  a  foreign  missionary.  The 
Kev.  "William  Prettyman,  formerly  of  the  Philadel- 
phia, then  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  married  a 
daughter  of  Doctor  Barratt,  and  his  son,  Doctor 
William  Prettyman,  is  the  Superintendent  of  our 
Methodist  Mission  in  Bulgaria,  Turkey.  The  Meth- 
odist seed  among  the  descendants  of  Philip  Barratt 
has  not  ran  out. 

This  is  the  famous  chapel  where  Doctor  Coke  and 
Asbury  met  for  the  first  time  and  embraced  each 
other.  Famous  meeting !  of  great  hearts  and  kindred 
spirits  who  have  met  long  since  in  a  far  more  glori- 
ous temple, 

"Where  perfect  love  and  friendship  reign 
To  all  eternity." 

Here  the  plan  was  formed  for  the  meeting 'of  the 
Methodist  Miimter^B  Conference  in  Baltimore,  \$5 
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which  the  MethodiBt  Epiacopal  Ghareh  was  argiBh 
ize4  in  1784. 

In  the  loye-feast  at  this  qnarterly  meeting  I  made 
a  covenant  with  God,  that  if  he  wonld  reetore  me  to 
health  I  would  dedicate  m  jgelf  wholly  to  him,  and 
would  do  the  work  of  an  eyangelist  to  the  best  of 
mj  ability.  I  here  made  the  promise,  and  the  cove- 
nant I  have  always  kept  in  mind;  and  I  have  not 
only  taken  ^Hhe  cup  of  salvation  and  called  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  but  have  been  enabled  "to 
pay  my  vows  in  the  presence  of  his  people." 

I  traveled  that  circuit  some  years  after,  and  was 
presiding  elder  of  the  district,  and  often  preached 
at  this  heaven-honored  chapel;  but  never  did  I  enter 
it  without  peculiar  feelings,  remembering  the  love- 
feast  and  my  self-consecration  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

Sunday  being  over.  Dr.  Chandler  and  myself 
started  for  Lewistown  and  Cape  Henlopen.  Wo 
put  up  at  Caleb  Rodney's.  The  light-house  was 
kept  by  a  local  preacher  named  J.  E.  Hargus.  I 
stayed  with  him  at  the  light-house  and  bathed  in  the 
salt  water.  I  had  never  seen  the  ocean  before*  I 
was  so  weak  that  when  I  walked  down  upon  tho 
shore  the  breezes  from  the  ocean  almost  deprived  me 
of  my  breath.  I  went  in  to  bathe  at  one  time  and 
the  waves  came  rolling  in  from  the  ocean  and  threw 
me  do\^,  and  I  was  greatly  frightened.  I  did  not 
inow  but  the  returning  waves  would  carry  me  out 
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where  I  oould  not  get  back.  The  fright  and  being 
thrown  down  set  my  blood  circulating,  ronsed  it  to 
fiction,  and  did  me  much  good.  Dr.  Chandler^ 
wh^i  he  Baw  me  thrown  down  by  the  undertow,  and 
witnessed  my  fright,  laughed,  and  said,  ^^  that  was 
juBt  what  he  wanted ;  he  was  glad  of  it ;  it  would 
benefit  me  more  than  all  the  medicine  I  could  take.'' 
The  doctor  was  right.  In  less  than  a  week  I  had 
greatly  improved ;  and  there  was  prospect  of  soon 
recovering  my  strength.  In  a  little  time  I  was  as 
well  as  ever :  a  happy  soul  in  a  sound  body. 

The  next  Sabbath,  on  our  return,  we  attended  a 
quarterly  meeting  at  Milford.  The  place  of  worship 
was  too  small  to  hold  the  vast  multitudes,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  go  in  a  grove  to  preach  the  word. 
There  was  a  mighty  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  many  exclaimed,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall 
we  do  ? "  During  the  exercises,  one  man — a  person 
of  standing  and  influence — ^was  sd  affected  that  he 
tried  to  hold  himself  up  as  he  stood  trembling  by  a 
sapling,  but  he  could  not  stand.  He  got  down  on 
the  ground  and  cried  for  mercy,  and  there  he  ex- 
periaxced  religion.  He  united  with  the  Methodist 
Churdh  and  became  a  very  useful  member. 

The  Eev.  William  Mills,  of  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence,  preached.  His  text  was  novel  and  his  explana- 
tions original  It  was  1  Sam.  xxx,  24 :  "  But  as 
his  part  is  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so  shall  his 
part  he  that  tarrietb  by  the  stuff:  they  ek^  "Q^x^i 
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alike."  He  said  the  itinerant  preacherB  were  the 
ones  that  went  to  battle  for  God  and  truth — stand- 
ard-bearers  in  the  Christian  army,  achieving  victory 
after  victory  over  the  king's  enemies ;  but  they  must 
not  think  they  were  to  receive  all  the  reward — as  if 
they  accomplished  all  that  was  done.  He  showed 
that  it  was  as  necessary  for  some  to  stay  by  the  stuff 
as  it  was  for  others  to  go  into  the  battle ;  both  were 
doing  the  work  of  the  Lord.  The  local  preachers 
and  exhorters  and  class-leaders  and  private  mem- 
bers that  stay  by  the  stuff  should  not  lose  their 
reward,  but  their  part  shall  be  equal  to  those  that 
went  to  battle.  This  is  the  order  of  Heaven,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  just  and  proper  than  this  law, 
that  those  who  stay  at  home  to  defend  house  and 
property  have  equal  right  to  the  spoils  of  victory  as 
those  who  go  forth  to  battle. 

The  next  day  I  returned  to  my  father's  house  a 
healthier,  wiser,  and  better  man  than  when  I  left. 
The  scenes  I  witnessed  on  the  touir  are  very  vivid 
before  me  after  the  lapse  of  over  threescore  years. 
Dr.  Chandler's  kindness  to  me  was  unparalleled. 
He  lives  in  my  affections,  and  I  look  back  upon  him 
as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  Christian  gentle- 
man with  whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
associated. 

When  I  arrived  at  home  my  father  was  about  to  take 
a  ministerial  tour  through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Mud  &e  great  valley  of  Virginia,  or  what  was  known  as 
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*^  New  Virginia."  He  wished  me  to  accompany  him, 
and  I  did  so.  We  were  absent  from  home  about  a 
month.  It  was  in  September  and  October.  I  kept 
a  diary  in  the  German  language,  written  every  day, 
of  where  we  were  and  what  we  were  doing.  It  is 
still  careftdly  preserved.  My  father  was  a  German 
preacher,  then  holding  some  connection  with  the 
"  United  Brethren."  The  Eev.  WiUiam  Otterbein 
was  with  the  same  people.  We  traveled  every  day, 
and  my  father  preached  in  German,  and  I  exhorted 
after  him,  sometimes  in  German  and  sometimes  in 
English.  He  preached  with  great  life,  power,  and 
success,  and  had  many  seals  to  his  ministry.  We 
went  as  far  as  Winchester,  Ya.,  where  he  preached 
in  the  Methodist  church,  and  under  the  sermon  one 
was  awakened,  namely,  Simon  Lauck,  who  afterward 
became  a  traveling  preacher  and  a  member  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference.  My  father  also  preached  at 
the  Kev.  Henry  Smith's  father's.  I  remember  his 
text  and  sermon  well. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  more  particularly 
acquainted  with  the  distinguished  ministers  con- 
nected with  the  United  Brethren.  They  held  great 
meetings  that  were  often  attended  with  power. 
Their  annual  meeting  was  held  September  25,  at 
Peter  Kemp's,  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland. 
This  was  important  in  many  respects.  First,  they 
resolved  to  call  themsdves  "  The  Chwch  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ^    Second,  they  e\^\«flL 
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bishops  for  the  first  time.  "William  Otterbein  and 
Martin  Boehm  (my  father)  were  unanimonsly  chosen. 
Here  were  assembled  their  great  men :  Gueting,  New- 
comer, Draksel,  and  the  two  brothers  Crams.  The 
meeting  was  full  of  interest.  Reports  were  given 
from  different  parts  of  the  work,  and  each  minister 
gave  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  of  God 
in  his  own  soul.  They  had  at  that  time  but  little 
order  and  discipline,  and  what  I  had  seen  of  the 
order  and  discipline  of  the  Methodists  at  the  General 
Conference  in  Baltimore  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  showed  me  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
latter,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  enter  their  itin- 
erant ministry. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

KY  riEST  CIRCUIT,  DORCHESTEB. 

Ik  January,  1800,  I  began  my  regular  itinerant 
life.  It  was  on  Dorchester  Circuit,  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  in  Philadelphia  Conference.  The 
peninsula  that  lies  between  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Bays,  though  not  considered  very  healthy,  was 
the  garden  of  Methodism  in  America.  Methodism 
was  early  introduced  there,  and  for  a  time  the  minis- 
ters were  greatly  persecuted;  but  they  achieved  a 
glorious  success.  The  heroic  Garrettson  was  perse- 
cuted; Caleb  B.  Pedicord,  the  sweet  singer  of  our 
Israel,  received  scars  whidi  he  carried  with  him  to 
the  grave;  Joseph  Hartley  was  imprisoned,  and 
through  the  grates  of  his  prison  preached  deliverance 
to  the  captive ;  and  Thomas  S.  Chew  took  the  sheriff 
prisoner  who  had  taken  him  captive.  Dorchester 
Circuit  was  formed  in  1780.  It  was  a  large  circuit, 
embracing  not  only  Dorchester  County,  but  Taylor's 
and  Hooper's  Island  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  introduction  of  Methodism  into  Dorchester 
can  be  traced  tb  the  conversion  of  a  young  woman. 
Miss  Catharine,  sister  of  Harry  Ennalls.  She  was 
afterward  Mrs.  Bruff  of  Baltimore,  who  was  so  useful 
in  the  revival  at  the  General  Conference  oi  1%QQ« 
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Through  her  influence  her  sister  Mary,  and  her 
husband,  the  Hon.  Kichard  Bassett  of  Delaware, 
were  converted ;  also  Henry  Airey,  Esq.  It  was  at 
Squire  Airey's  house  that  Freeborn  Garrettson 
preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  Dorchester 
County,  and  from  that  house  he  was  taken  to  the 
jail  at  Cambridge.  The  squire  threw  over  Mr.  Gar- 
rettson the  mantle  of  his  protection  as  far  as  he  was 
able.  I  learned  while  traveling  there  that  all  the 
ringleaders  in  that  mob  died  a  violent  death,  except 
Batt  Ennalls,  who  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Church.  I  knew  him  very  well,  and  preached  at  his 
house  when  on  that  circuit.  The  sad  end  of  these 
persecutors  was  considered  a  special  judgment  from 
God. 

I  was  employed  by  Rev.  Thomas  Ware  to  preach 
on  this  circuit  because  John  Leach  was  sick  and 
unable  to  travel.  He  was  an  excellent  young  man, 
with  a  shattered  constitution,  who  lingered  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  entered  into  rest.  I  bade  farewell  to 
the  scenes  of  my  childhood  and  started  to  go  among 
.strangers.  My  mother's  sweet  kiss  and  my  aged 
father's  blessing  I  still  remember.  The  tears  rolled 
down  my  cheek  as  I  looked  back  upon  the  home  of 
my  childhood,  the  old  family  mansion,  endeared  to 
me  by  so  many  tender  associations.  With  weakness, 
fear,  and  mudi  trembling,  I  entered  upon  my  new 
field  of  labor  and  began  to  cultivate  Immanuel's 
land.    The  arrival  of  a  new  preacher,  a  German 
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youth  from  Fennsylyania,  was  soon  noised  abroad, 
and  this  called  ont  many  to  see  and  bear.  I  was 
reluctant  to  go  to  a  circuit  and  preach  in  the  English 
tongue.  Had  it  been  in  the  German  language  I 
should  not  have  been  so  embarrassed. 

For  two  months  I  suffered  powerM  temptation  to 
abandon  my  work  and  return  home.  I  went  to 
Brother  Harry  Ennalls's.  He  lived  near  the  Chop- 
tank  Biver,  one  of  the  largest  streams  on  the  Penin- 
sula. His  house  was  a  preaching-place  and  a  home 
for  the  preachers.  This  family  did  not  belong  to  the 
class  who  were  "  afraid  they  would  be  eaten  out  of 
house  and  home."  Harry  Ennalls  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  he  used  this  world  as  not  abusing  it. 
His  money  gave  him  power  and  influence,  which 
were  used  to  advance  the  great  interest  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom.  He  was  a  holy,  zealous  Chris- 
tian, and  a  devout  Methodist.  One  of  our  preachers, 
Thomas  Smith,  met  him  and  the  late  Hon.  James  A. 
Bayard,  senator  in  Congress  from  Delaware,  at  Gov- 
ernor Bassett's.  Harry  EnnaUs  prayed  with  great 
power  and  unction,  talking  with  God  as  if  he  was. 
used  to  conversing  with  him.  He  did  not  forget  the 
honorable  statesman  in  his  prayer,  but  fervently 
invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  him.  When  he 
had  finished  praying,  and  the  family  had  risen  from 
their  knees,  Mr.  Bayard  was  observed  walking  the 
floor  very  rapidly,  much  agitated ;  then  turning  to 
Mr.  Enna%  he  said,  ^^Senryy  what  did  you  m^wi 
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by  sliakiiig  your  brimBtone  bag  over  mef"  ^To 
save  yon  from  heU,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Ennalla.  Gov- 
ernor Baaeett's  first  wife  was  Harry  Ennalls's  sister. 
Harry  Ennalls's  wife  was  one  of  the  best  of  women. 
She  was  a  Goldsbnry,  related  to  Governor  Golds- 
bury.  This  was  one  of  the  great  fEunilies  of  the 
Peninsula.  They  had  no  children,  and  always  made 
the  preachers  very  welcome,  and  considered  the 
younger  as  their  children.  Mrs.  Ennalls,  who  was  a 
person  of  discernment,  saw  I  was  suffering  under 
deep  depression  of  spirits.  I  was  fearful  I  had  mis- 
taken my  calling.  Ingenuously  she  asked  me  a  great 
many  questions,  till  she  drew  from  me  the  real  state 
of  my  mind.  When  she  found  out  that  I  was  dis- 
couraged, and  about  to  give  up  my  work  in  despair 
and  return  home,  she  gave  me  such  a  reproof  as  I 
shall  never  forget.  "My  young  brother,"  she  said, 
"your  eternal  salvation  may  depend  upon  the  course 
you  are  about  to  take.  You  may  lose  your  soul  by 
such  an  unwise,  hasty  step."  Then  she  exhorted  me 
in  the  most  earnest  and  emphatic  manner  not  to 
abandon  my  work,  but  to  keep  on.  I  resolved  in 
the  strength  of  my  Master  to  try  again,  and  though 
over  threescore  years  have  gone  into  eternity  since 
"  having  obtained  help  from  God,  I  continue  unto  this 
day."  Well  I  remember  that  hospitable  mansion ;  and 
the  room  in  which  we  were,  the  attitude  of  the  woman, 
her  anxious  coxmtenance,  her  piercing  eye,  the  tone 
of  her  voice,  are  all  before  me  just  as  if  it  were 
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yesterday.  Her  wise  counsel  has  had  an  inflnenoe 
upon  me  all  my  days ;  it  shaped  my  destiny  for  life. 
Slie  has  been  in  tiie  grave  for  many  years,  and  I 
remember  Jbier  still  with  a  heart  overflowing  with 
gratitude.* 

I  then  went  to  that  famous  house  where  the  first 
mrmon  was  preached  in  Dorchester  County  by  Free- 
bom  Garrettson,  wha»  the  widow  of  Squire  Airey 
reffiided.  The  old  squire  was  dead  and  gone.  By 
his  position  and  character  he  was  enabled  to  do 
noble  service  for  Methodism,  and  he  deserves  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  gallery  of  portraits  of  the  dis- 
tingniflhed  laymen  of  the  early  Methodist  Church  in 
America.  His  widow  still  lived  in  the  old  home- 
stead, uid  the  itinerant  ministers  were  made  as  wel- 
come as  when  he  was  alive.  She  lived  but  a  short 
distance  from  Mr.  Ennalls.  In  family  prayer  we 
had  a  gracious  time.  The  Holy  Ghost  descended  in 
copious  effbsions,  and  the  widow  was  so  baptized 
she  shouted  aloud  for  joy  and  was  greatly  strength- 
ened and  encouraged.  I  retired  to  my  couch  feeling 
that  my  soul  was  resting  in  God. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the  snow  had 
mantled  the  earth  with  its  sheet  of  white.  I  went 
to  sleep  sweetly  and  had  a  most  singular  dream.  I 
have  never  attached  much  importance  to  dreams, 

*  After  the  death  of  Harry  Ennalls  his  excellent  widow  married 
Robert  Oannann  at  Pipe  Creek,  and  in  after  years  I  put  up  with  them 
vhen  I  trsfoled  wUh  Bj£ib(^  Ashary. 
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but  this  was  so  strange  that  I  will  relate  it ;  it  will 
do  no  harm  if  it  does  no  good.  I  dreamed  of  seeing 
a  large  field  of  wheat,  ripe,  waving  before  the  wind, 
ready  for  the  sickle,  and  the  reapers  were,  cutting  it 
down  and  binding  up  the  golden  sheaves.  And 
there  was  a  large  field  of  green  wheat,  so  extensive 
I  saw  no  end.  This  beautiful  dream  was  a  benefit 
to  me ;  the  idea  of  such  scenery  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  caused*  me 
to  rejoice,  and  the  rejoicing  to  awake,  and  lo,  it  was 
but  a  dream.  I  concluded  tjbis  dream  could  not 
have  come  from  an  evil  source,  otherwise  I  could  not 
have  been  in  such  a  happy  state  of  mind ;  and  if  it 
was  from  a  good  source,  it  was  for  some  good  pur- 
pose, and  accordingly  I  thanked  God  and  took  cour- 
age, and  "  went  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed," 
not  doubting  that  I  should  '^  come  again  with  rejoic- 
ing, bringing  my  sheaves  with  me." 

We  had  a  number  of  appointments  on  Dorchester 
circuit.  I  have  preserved  the  names  of  aU  the 
classes  and  of  all  the  members,  both  colored  and 
white,  and  of  those  who  died  during  the  year,  and 
of  those  who  married  out  of  the  society,  and  all  who 
were  expelled.  The  record  is  singular;  it  would  be 
still  more  so  if  we  knew  the  destiny  of  each  of  the 
persons  whose  name  is  recorded;  but  they  are  all 
written  in  God's  book.  Most  of  them,  no  doubt, 
are  in  their  graves.  A  prominent  appointment  was 
Cambridge.    It  was  here  that  the  noble  Garrettsou 
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was  imprisoned.  But  the  days  of  persecution  were 
passed,  and  Methodism  was  respected.  Here  re- 
sided Dr.  Edward  White,  who  helped  give  tone 
and  character  to  Methodism.  Among  the  names 
I  find  on  the  class-book  in  Cambridge  are  Dr. 
Edward  White,  Mary  Ann  White,  his  wife,  and 
Eliza  White,  Sarah  White,  and  Mary  Whitej  his 
three    daughters. 

Bfeligion  did  wonders  for  the  colored  people  on 
this  circuit,  and  hundreds  of  them  were  converted. 
They  sometimes  took  the  name  of  their  masters.  I 
copy  from  the  African  class  at  Cambridge :  Edward, 
lina,  Jacob,  Alice,  Ralph,  Lua,  David,  Ehoda, 
Adam,  Esther,  Rachel,  Harrie,  Isaac,  Minta,  Primus, 
Philus,  Ned,  Den,  John,  Drape,  Rive,  Robert,  Tom, 
Jacob,  David,  Adam,  Esther. 

I  preached  at  Ennalls's  meeting-house.  There  was 
also  a  class  at  Harry  Ennalls's :  on  the  book  are  the 
names  of  Harry  Ennalls,  leader;  Sarah,  his  wife, 
and  Eliza  Airey,  the  widow  of  Squire  Airey.  There 
are  other  honorable  names  that  I  have  not  space  to 
transcribe — they  are  in  the  book  of  life.  There  were 
two  colored  classes  that  met  at  Ennalls's :  one  had 
twenty  members,  the  other  twenty-five.  Among 
their  names  are  Pompey,  Dido,  Moses,  and  others. 
We  not  only  had  separate  classes  for  the  colored 
people,  but  separate  love-feasts ;  they  were  generally 
held  in  the  morning  previous  to  the  love-feasts  for 
the  whites,  and  were   seasons    of    great   intftx^t* 
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Religion  in  its  Bimplicity  and  power  was  exhibited 
by  them. 

We  preached  also  at  Airey's  Chapel.  This  was 
not  far  from  where  Squire  Airey  lived  and  died,  and 
it  was  called  after  him ;  there  was  a  class  or  society 
here ;  there  were  forty-four  names  belonging  to  one 
class.'  William  Pitt  was  the  leader,  and  among  the 
members  were  a  number  of  Aireys. 
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•  CHAPTER  VIL 

MY  SECOND  CIBCUIT,  ANNAMESSEX,  1802. 

Bishops  Asbury  and  Whatcoat  visited  my  circuit 
previous  to  the  Conference  of  1801,  which  was  held 
in  Philadelphia.  We  had  then  but  two  houses  of 
worship  in  that  city,  St.  George's  and  Ebenezer. 

There  was  great  political  excitement  at  the  time. 
Federalism  and  Democracy  ran  high,  and  Jeflferson 
and  Adams  were  talked  about  everywhere.  Such 
was  the  excitement  that  it  separated  families  and 
friends  and  members  of  tlie  Church.  I  was  urged 
on  every  side  to  identify  myself  with  one  political 
party  or  the  other,  or  to  express  an  opinion.  I  felt 
sad  to  see  what  influence  this  state  of  feeling  was 
producing  in  the  Church.  I  consulted  Bishop  What- 
coat,  who  said  that  our  different  political  sentiments 
should  never  affect  our  Christian  fellowship  and  affec- 
tions; that  each  had  a  right  to  his  own  peculiar 
views,  and  we  should  make  no  man  an  offender  be- 
cause his  views  of  politics  were  different  from  ours. 

At  this  Conference  I  was  not  received  on  trial, 
because  my  recommendation  from  Dorchester  circuit, 
by  some  mistake,  was  not  brought  to  the  Conference. 
I  was  received  virtually,  but  not  formally.  The  next 
year,  to  the  question  in  tlie  Minutes,  "  Who  remain 
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on  trial?"  the  answer  is,  "Henry  Boehm;"  and  at 
the  end  of  the  following  year  I  was  admitted  into 
full  connection  and  ordained.  The  Minutes  and  Dr. 
Bangs's  History  make  me  one  year  younger  in  the 
traveling  ministry  than  I  am.  I  date  f5pom  1801,  the 
same  year  as  Dr.  Bangs  and  Bishop  Hedding. 

At  the  Conference  of  1801,  "William  Colbert  was 
appointed  to  Annamessex  Circuit,  and  Thomas  Ware, 
the  presiding  elder,  employed  me  to  labor  with  him. 
Mr.  Colbert  had  charge  also  of  Somerset  Circuit,  on 
which  Daniel  Kyan  and  Edward  Larkins  traveled. 

The  introduction  of  Methodism  into  this  circuit 
was  providential,  and  in  it  we  can  see  the  hand  of 
God.  A  Methodist  preacher,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  was  on  his  way  from  the  Line  Chapel  to 
Accomac,  Virginia.  (It  was  so  called  because  on 
the  line  between  Delaware  and  Maryland.)  The 
preacher  being  a  stranger,  inquired  the  best  way  to 
Accomac.  He  was  directed  into  the  Cypress  Swamp, 
which  extended  for  many  miles. 

Supposing  it  was  the  direct  route,  the  unsuspecting 
stranger  entered,  to  learn,  by  sad  experience,  that  he 
had  been  deceived.  After  wandering  about  for  a 
long  time  in  the  mud,  bogs,  and  water,  where  he 
was  in  danger  of  sinking,  he  came  out  of  the  swamp 
near  the  house  of  Jepthah  Bowen,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Pocomoke  Kiver.  His  preservation  was  very 
singular,  equally  so  that  he  should  have  come  out  at 
the  right  place.    Mr.  Bowen  toot  the  stranger  in  and 
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gave  lum  a  Hearty  welcome.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Clmrcli  of  England,  and  learning  Iiis  guest  was  a 
minister,  proposed  prayer.  The  preacher  prayed 
wiih  so  much  power  that  he  was  invited  to  preach 
at  Mr.  Bowen's  house.  On  his  return  from  Virginia 
he  did  so,  and  the  people  were  so  pleased  with  his 
sermon  that  Mr.  Bowen's  house  became  a  regular 
preaching  place.  Thus  Methodism  was  singularly 
introduced  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Jepthah  Bowen  was  converted  and  many  others, 
and  a  society  was  early  formed  at  his  house.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  frame  of  a  new  house 
of  worship  erected  that  bore  his  name,  Bowen's 
Chapel.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  several  socie- 
ties in  that  region,  and  to  the  conversion  of  multi- 
tudes. Mr.  Bowen's  was  the  first  house  opened  for 
Methodist  preaching  in  Worcester  Coxmty.  In  after 
years  I  was  entertained  by  his  aged  widow  at  the 
old  homestead.  His  children  and  children's  children 
were  blessed,  being  the  descendants  of  those  who 
entertained  the  Lord's  prophets. 

The  Rev.  Freeborn  Garrettson  was  lost  in  this 
swamp  in  17Y9.  After  wandering  for  a  long  time, 
night  overtook  him.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  to  add 
to  the  gloom,  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  He  was 
about  to  take  lodgings  upon  the  cold,  wet  ground, 
when,  to  his  great  joy,  he  discovered  a  light  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  following  it,  he  found  a  house  where  he 
was  kindlj  entertained.     The  man  with.  -wVvom  \vfe 
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stayed  thought  his  guest  was  an  angel,  and  he  sor- 
yeyed  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  inquired, 
"What  are  you,  and  who  are  you?  for  I  am  sure 
I  never  saw  such  a  man  as  you  appear  to  be."  Mr. 
Garrettson  answered,  "  I  am  a  follower  of  our  blessed 
Saviour." 

The  woman  of  the  house  had  been  peculiarly  af- 
flicted for  sixteen  days;  she  had  neither  eaten  nor 
drunk.  There  were  many  who  went  to  see  her  die, 
when  she  suddenly  rose  in  the  bed  and  exclaimed, 
"Ton  thought  mine  a  disorder  of  the  body,  but  it 
was  not ;  now  I  know  my  Maker  loves  me."  She 
was  very  happy,  and  said  she  knew  Mr.  Garrettson 
was  a  man  of  God,  one  whom  the  Lord  had  sent  to 
reform  the  world.  His  visit  to  the  family  at  that 
time  was  a  great  blessing. 

Another  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Garrettson  will 
illustrate  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  people.  He 
met  a  man  in  the  region  of  the  Cypress  Swamp,  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  acquainted  with  Jesus  Christ. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  know  not  where  the  gentleman 
lives."  Mr.  Garrettson,  supposing  the  man  misun- 
derstood him,  repeated  his  question,  and  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  Mr.  G.  he  replied,  "I  don't  know  the 
man." 

I  was  glad  to  travel  with  my  friend  "William  Col- 
bert, who  had  been  so  often  at  my  father's  house. 
He  was  an  eminent  revivalist.  Our  circuit  was 
nearly   two   hundred   miles   round.      There   were 
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several  honseB  of  worship :  Bowen's  Chapel,  Miles's 
Chapel,  Cortis's  Chiq)el,  St.  Martin's  Chapel,  and 
Sound  Meeting-honse.  I  have  a  record  of  all  the 
members.  Nathaniel  Boweti,  a  descendant  of  Jep- 
thah,  had  thirty-one  members  in  his  class,  five  by 
the  name  of  Bowen. 

We  preached  against  slavery,  and  persuaded  our 
brethren  and  those  who  were  converted  to  liberate 
their  slaves,  and  we  were  often  successful.  There 
was  a  revival  both  among  the  white  and  colored. 
Many  slaves  were  made  "  free "  by  "  the  Son,"  and 
they  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  the  souL 

We  preached  at  Snow  Hill.  It  was  formerly  a 
wretched  place  where  the  traflSc  in  negroes  was  car- 
ried on.  The  Georgia  traders  in  human  flesh  came 
there  and  bought  slaves,  and  then  took  them  south 
and  sold  them.  Methodism  made  a  mighty  change 
here  and  destroyed  this  inhuman  traflSc.  Snow  Hill 
for  years  has  been  a  prominent  place  for  Methodism. 
People  often  fell  under  the  word.  George  Ward,  a 
local  preacher,  who  married  Harry  Ennalls's  sister, 
resided  here.  When  I  was  preaching  at  his  house 
Sister  Ward  fell  under  the  power.  She  was  a  woman 
of  fine  intellect,  therefore  I  name  it  because  some 
think  that  none  but  persons  of  weak*minds  are  thus 
affected.  At  Brother  Ward's  house  we  used  to 
preach,  and  there  we  formed  the  first  class  at  Snow 
Hill.  Henry  White,  so  long  an  honored  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Conference,  frequently  a  delegOite  to 
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the  General  Conference,  I  had  the  honor  of  taking 
into  the  Church  while  on  this  circuit.  I  also  knew 
his  father,  Sonthy  White.  He  was  a  good  man,  and 
an  excellent  local  preadier.  I  preached  at  his  house, 
and  was  his  guest.  He  died  the  year  I  was  on  that 
circuit.  I  knew  many  of  the  fathers  in  the  Methodist 
ministry,  and  have  lived  not  only  to  bury  the  fathers, 
but  many  of  their  sons. 

John  Phoebus's  at  Quantico  Neck  was  another  of 
our  preaching  places.  He  was  the  brother  of  Dr. 
"William  Phoebus,  so  long  known  in  New  York  for 
his  talents  and  his  eccentricities.  The  doctor  went 
out  into  the  ministry  from  that  section  of  the  country. 

We  preached  also  at  Brother  Lazarus  Maddox's,  at 
Potato  Neck.  His  house  was  an  excellent  home  for 
a  wayworn  itinerant.  On  February  14,  while  preach- 
ing at  his  house,  the  power  of  God  came  down  and 
Brother  Maddox  was  struck  to  the  floor,  and  lay  for 
some  time  under  the  divine  influence.  Thrilling 
were  the  scenes  we  witnessed.  Indeed  the  whole 
circuit  had  a  wall  of  flre  around  about  it  and  a  glory 
in  the  midst.  The  people  got  so  happy  and  shouted 
so  loud  they  drowned  my  voice,  and  leaped  for  joy, 
and  sometimes  they  would  fall,  lose  their  strength, 
and  lie  for  hoifts  in  this  condition,  and  then  come  to 
praising  the  Lord.  At  several  funerals  many  were 
awakened,  and  in  several  instances  loud  shouts  were 
heard  at  the  grave.  This  was  something  entirely 
new  to  me. 
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We  alfio  preached  at  Devil's  Island,  as  it  was 
called.  Deil's  it  should  be  named.  The  first  time 
I  visited  it  I  preached  from  "  Prepare  to  meet  thy 
God."  I  had  spoken  but  a  few  words  when  twelve 
were  struck  imder  conviction.  I  was  so  pleased  I 
wrote,  "  The  devil  wiU  have  to  give  up  his  island." 

There  was  one  general  revival ;  the  circuit  was  in 
a  flame.  In  every  appointment  sinners  were  con- 
verted. The  Peninsula  seemed  like  the  garden  of 
God.  Scenes  took  place  that  gladdened  the  eyes  of 
angels  and  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  Saviour.  The 
Gospel  had  wonderful  power,  and  the  results  were 
glorious,  as  the  records  of  eternity  will  reveal. 

To  show  that  I  have  not  over-estimated  the  work, 
and  to  record  the  wonderful  works  of  God  in  those 
days,  I  make  a  few  extracts  from  letters  written  by 
men  of  God  long  since  in  Abraham's  bosom.  The 
first  was  from  Thomas  "Ware  to  Dr.  Coke,  dated 
Duck  Creek,  Delaware,  September  12,  1802,  and 
published  in  the  Arminian  Magazine  for  1803 : 

"Eev.  Sir, — In  the  year  1800  I  was  appointed  to 
preside  on  the  Peninsula.  From  the  time  of  my 
entering  on  that  important  charge  to  the  Annual 
Conference  in  Philadelphia,  May,  1802,  above  six 
thousand  souls  were  added  to  the  Church,  most  of 
whom,  I  trust,  are  added  to  the  Lord.  ...  In  Mil- 
ford  Circuit  have  been  added  one  thousand  six 
hundred  members,  in  Talbot  about  one  thousand, 
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in  Somerset  and  Annamessex  one  thonsand,  and 
the  prospect  continues  equally  pleasing  in  that 
favored  country." 

Ezekiel  Cooper,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Coke  dated 
Philadelphia,  September  Y,  1801,  says :  "  I  have  just 
now  received  a  letter  from  Brother  Colbert,  one  of 
our  preachers  in  Annamessex  Circuit.  He  wrote: 
'  Good  news  from  Pocomoke.  The  kingdom  of 
hell  is  falling,  the  borders  of  Zion  are  enlarging,  and 
glory  to  God,  the  prospect  of  a  greater  work  than  we 
had  last  year  lies  before  us.  In  both  circuits,  Som- 
erset and  Annamessex,  the  Lord  is  powerfully  at 
work ;  our  preaching  places  or  houses  are  too  small 
for  the  congregations,  and,  two  or  three  places  ex- 
cepted, too  small  even  for  our  love-feasts.  I  believe 
the  Peninsula  has  never  known  such  a  time  as  heaven 
now  favors  us  with.  Glory  to  Jesus  on  highl  we 
have  what  is  the  most  inviting  among  us,  namely, 
the  Lord  in  power  converting  sinners,  and  the  saints 
feel  as  if  they  were  sunning  in  the  beams  of  redeem- 
ing love,  overwhelmed  with  the  glorious  billows. 
Some  fall  motionless,  and  lie  for  some  minutes,  others 
for  hours,  and  some  for  a  great  part  of  the  night 
without  the  use  of  their  limbs  or  speech,  and  then 
they  spring  up  with  heaven  in  their  eyes  and  music 
on  their  tongues,  overwhelmed  with  love  divine.  6, 
glory  to  God !  this  work  makes  Pocomoke  swamps 
like    a    blooming    paradise    to    my   soul.      If  the 
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Lord  spares  ns,  I  tmst  that  we  shall  return  to  the 
North  giving  him  glory  for  another  thousand  mem- 
bers. One  thousand  joined  last  year.  By  grace 
there  is  a  good  beginning.  To  God  be  all  the 
praise.' " 

Such  is  the  account  Brother  Colbert  gave  of  the 
work  of  God  that  year  I  traveled  with  him. 

John  Scott's  was  one  of  our  preaching  places.  He 
lived  near  PoplartOMna,  "Worcester  County.  He  was 
an  active  and  liberal  man.  He  was  also  very  shrewd ; 
knew  how  to  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly. 
As  he  entertained  the  Methodist  preachers  and  their 
horses  some  of  his  neighbors  predicted  that  he  would 
be  "  eaten  out  of  house  and  home."  It  was  a  very 
dry  season,  and  things  were  parched  up.  He  was  a 
farmer,  and  had  planted  one  hundred  acres  of  com. 
The  crop  was  likely  to  be  cut  off.  On  a  certain  day 
a  cloud  came  up  from  the  west  and  the  refreshing 
rain  descended  on  his  fields,  but  extended  no  ftirther. 
His  fields  were  fresh  and  green,  while  those  of  his 
neighbors  were  dry.  In  the  fall  when  they  were 
gathering  the  crops  his  neighbors  expressed  astonish- 
ment that  his  corn  should  be  so  much  more  valuable 
than  theirs.  They  did  not  know  how  to  account  for 
it.  He  replied  that  he  "had  fed  the  Methodist 
preachers'  horses."  He  left  his  neighbors  to  infer 
that  this  was  one  cause  of  his  prosperity.  I  have 
often  noticed  those  families  who  were  not  ^^ew  Iq 
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hospitality,  and  those  who  have  welcomed  the  mes- 
sengers  of  God  to  their  houses,  and  the  latter  have 
prospered  far  more  than  the  former.  A  noble  man 
was  Brother  John  Scott. 

When  I  was  on  Hooper's  Island  I  put  up  with  a 
"Widow  Ruack,  who  was  a  member  of  our  Church, 
and  entertained  Methodist  preachers.  She  related  to 
me  the  following  anecdote:  "Joseph  Everett  trav- 
eled and  preach  there.  One  day  she  looked  out  of 
her  window  and  saw  Mr.  Everett  coniing.  She  re- 
joiced to  see  the  preacher,  but  was  exceedingly  mor- 
tified that  she  had  nothing  in  the  house  to  cook  for 
his  dinner,  and  living-  on  the  island,  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  get  anything,  for  stores  and  markets  were 
scarce.  She  went  out  into  the  door-yard  for  some 
wood  to  make  a  fire  to  boil  the  tea-kettle.  Just  that 
moment  something  fell  at  her  feet.  It  was  a  large 
fresh  bass  that  weighed  several  pounds.  She  looked 
up  and  saw  a  large  hawk  flying  over,  which  had 
dropped  the  fish.  He  had  just  taken  the  fish  out  of 
the  bay,  and  finding  it  heavy,  had  dropped  it  in  the 
right  place.  She  immediately  dressed  and  cooked  it 
for  the  preacher's  dinner,  and  he  praised  it  exceed- 
ingly, not  having  enjoyed  such  a  meal  in  a  long  time. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

KENT,  BRISTOL,  AND  NORTHAMPTON  CIRCUITS. 

DuRma  the  interval  between  the  Baltimore  and 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  Bishops  Asbury  and 
Whatcoat  spent  some  time  on  the  Peninsula.  They 
visited  my  circuit,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  going  with 
them  to  the  conference  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on 
Saturday,  May  1, 1802. 

Sunday  was  a  high  day  in  Zion.  In  the  morning, 
at  St.  George's,  the  Kev.  George  Eoberts  preached  a 
sermon  of  rare  excellence  on  salvation  by  grace 
through  faith.  In  the  afternoon  John  M'Claskey 
preached  from  Exod.  xv,  16,  on  Israel's  separation  from 
the  world,  and  how  it  might  be  known  that  God  was 
with  his  people ;  not  by  the  descent  of  manna,  but 
the  pillar  and  cloud  day  and  night.  He  showed 
great  ingenuity,  and  while  he  was  preaching  the 
baptism  of  fire  descended.  In  the  evening  Kev. 
William  Colbert  discoursed  on  the  advantages  of  an 
itinerant  ministry  from  "  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro, 
and  knowledge  shall  be  increased."  It  was  delivered 
with  great  unction.  Colbert  was  a  great  little  man 
in  the  days  of  bis  glory. 

This  pleasant  conference  closed  the  next  Friday, 
and  I  was  appointed  to  Kent  Circuit  with  Ghristo- 
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pher  Sprye.  He  was  a  noble  colleague,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Methodism  in  New  England  This  was 
the  oldest  circuit  on  the  Peninsula,  being  formed  in 
1774.  There  wore  many  things  on  this  circuit  of 
peculiar  interest  to  me.  I  had  the  honor  of  preach- 
ing in  Kent's  Meeting-house,  the  first  Methodist 
house  of  worship-  erected  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland. 

It  was  built  in  1774,  one  year  after  the  first  con- 
ference was  held  in  America. 

This  was  four  miles  below  Chestertown.  The  old 
chapel  years  ago  gave  way  to  a  better  structure,  now 
called  Hynson's  Chapel,  from  the  name  of  a  family 
who  resided  near  it. 

The  burying-^ound  connected  with  this  chi^l  is 
also  a  place  of  interest,  not  only  because  of  the  old 
families  of  Methodism  who  were  sleeping  there,  but 
from  its  being  the  last  resting-place  of  ministers  who 
have  figJlen  at  their  post.  The  renowned  William  Gill, 
one  ofour  early  preachers,  was  buried  there.  He  was  a 
man  of  surpassing  geniiis,  of  philosophic  mind.  Dr. 
Kush  greatly  admired  him,  and  pronounced  him  the 
greatest  divine  he  had  ever  heard.  This  is  no  mean 
praise  coming  from  such  a  source.  In  1777  he  joined 
the  traveling  connection,  and  died  in  1789 ;  a  short  but 
brilliant  career.  "With  his  own  hands  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  laid  his  body  down  in  sure  and  certain  hoi)e 
of  a  glorious  resurrection. 

In  thia  circuit  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Bev. 
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JoHK  Smith,  one  of  our  old  preachers,  who  posseeBed 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  beloved  John,  whose  name 
he  bore.  He  was  at  the  famous  Christmas  Confer- 
ence of  1784.  He  lived  in  Chestertown,  and  his 
honse  was  my  home.  He  was  a  very  genial  old 
man,  and  his  conversation  was  agreeable  and  profit- 
able. I  heard  him  preach  from  Psalm  xxiv,  3,  4 : 
"  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  ?"  etc.  It 
was  a  profitable  discourse,  and  much  good  was  done. 
He  died  triumphantly  in  1812,  exclaiming,  "  Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly ;  take  my  enraptured  soul 
away.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  I  long  to  be  dis- 
solved and  see  the  &oe  of  God  without  a  dimming 
vail  between:  death  has  lost  his  sting."  He  was 
buried  beside  the  grave  of  "William  Gill. 

The  fiither  of  Shadeaoh  Bostwiok  resided  on  this 
circuit.  Shadrach  Bostwick  was  one  of  the  mighty 
men  of  our  Israel.  I  wonder  not  that  Bishop  Hed- 
ding  called  him  a  "  glorious  man ; "  we  have  had  but 
few  such  men.  I  first  saw  and  heard  him  at  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  Baltimore  in  1800. 

The  same  spring  I  went  with  him  to  Georgetown, 
when  he  was  on  his  way  to  see  his  aged  father  for 
the  last  time. 

Dr.  Bostwick  was  bom  near  the  head  of  Chester, 
in  Kent  County,  Maryland.  In  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  New  England,  and  Ohio  he  did  noble 
service  for  Methodism,  and  was  everywhere  esteemed 
as  "  a  prince  and  a  great  man."    He  emigrated  to 
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Ohio,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  more  senses  than  one. 
Long  since  he  fell  asleep,  leaving  behind  him  a  name 
distinguished  for  its  pnrity  and  luster.  His  father's 
house  was  one  of  my  regular  preaching  places  on  this 
circuit.  In  the  old  homestead  where  he  was  bom 
and  spent  his  early  days,  and  where  he  was  bom 
again,  I  preached  over  sixty  years  ago  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 

His  father  was  among  the  oldest  Methodists  on. 
the  Peninsula,  and  when  his  son  joined  the  confer- 
ence, in  1791,  he  was  "in  age  and  feebleness  ex- 
treme."   He  died  while  I  was  on  the  circuit. 

I  wrote  thus  in  my  Journal :  "  June  23,  1802,  I 
rode  to  Father  Bostwick's;  I  found  him  in  a  low 
state  of  health ;  but  the  way  to  the  celestial  country 
appeared  bright  before  him ;  this  enables  him  to  re- 
joice in  the  midst  of  pain.  I  preached  at  his  house 
from  *  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God.'  This  was  a  theme  adapted  to  his  charac- 
ter and  condition.  The  old  man  got  happy  under 
the  word  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  God. 

"  July  22.  I  rode  to  the  aged  Father  Bostwick's. 
When  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  place  I 
met  the  people  returning,  who  informed  me  that  the 
old  man  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  and,  therefore, 
there  could  be  no  preaching  at  his  house  that  night. 
I  told  them  we  would  have  a  meeting  in  the  road 
where  we  were.  I  gave  them  an  exhortation,  fol- 
lowed by  prayer.    "We  all  knelt  down  in  the  street 
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and  had  a  precious  time."  I  name  this  to  show  the 
early  Methodist  ministers  lost  then  no  opporhmity  of 
doing  good.  It  was  the  uniform  custom  to  be  "  in- 
stant in  season  and  out  of  season." 

I  then  went  to  his  house  and  found  the  old  pilgrim 
near  "  The  narrow  stream  of  death."  The  next  day, 
as  he  had  somewhat  reyived,  I  preached  in  his 
orchard  from  "Ye  know  the  grace,"  etc.  I  then 
spent  some  time  with  the  dying  father.  The  scene 
was  beautiful,  the  room  full  of  glory ;  the  old  saint 
was  triumphant.  I  prayed  with  him,  and  then  bade 
him  farewell  till  we  meet  in  the  pilgrim's  home. 
Sefore  I  came  round  again  he  was  in  Paradise. 

The  peninsula  produced  some  of  the  strongest  men 
of  Methodism :  Shadi*ach  Bostwick,  Caleb  Boyer, 
William  Beauchamp,  Ezekiel  Cooper,  Hope  Hull, 
Dr.  William  Phoebus,  Stephen  Martindale,  Lawrence 
McCombs,  Lawrence  Lawrenson,  Bishop  Emory,  and 
many  others. 

Frequent  changes  were  made  at  that  time  in  the 
ministry  during  the  conference  year.  I  traveled 
Kent  Circuit,  with  Christopher  Sprye,  till  August, 
then  my  presiding  elder  removed  me  to  Northamp- 
ton Circuit,  formerly  a  part  of  Bristol.  It  embraced 
several  counties  besides  Northampton,  Montgomery, 
Berks,  and  others.  An  exchange  was  made  between 
Johnson  Dunham  and  myself.  So  I  went  from  the 
low  to  the  high  lands.  The  contrast  was  wonderful : 
the  former  low^  level,  and  unhealthy  •,  you  m\^t 
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travel  a  whole  day  without  seeing  a  hill ;  the  latter, 
hills,  mountains,  and  valleys.  The  change  had  a  fine 
effect  on  my  health  and  spirits.  I  entered  upon  my 
new  field  of  labor  with  delight.  The  country  was 
new,  the  circuit  large  and  rough. 

Bristol  Circuit  was  traveled  by  Thomas  Everard 
and  T.  Jones.  James  Lattomas  was  stationed  in 
Wilmington.  He  was  a  superior  preacher,  and  in 
his  day  a  man  of  considerable  note.  He  was  taken 
sick,  and  Brother  T.  Jones  was  sent  to  fill  his  place. 
A  relative  of  Thomas  Everard  died  in  Philadelphia 
of  yellow  fever,  so  he  left  the  circuit,  and  Bristol 
and  Nor^ampton  were  blended  into  one,  and  I 
alone  left  to  travel  them.  I  found  I  had  enough  to 
do  to  go  round  this  large  territory  in  three  weeks. 
I  had  no  time  for  "  rest  week,"  no  time  to  rust  out ; 
but  it  was  happy  toil,  and  thjB  best  of  all,  God  was 
with  me,  strengthening  me  with  his  Spirit,  and  cheer- 
ing me  with  his  presence. 

Jacob  Gruber's  birthplace  was  on  this  circuit,  and 
I  used  to  stay  with  his  parents,  who  lived  in  Spring- 
field township.  I  was  there  in  1798  with  my  father, 
who  was  on  a  ministerial  tour.  Jacob's  father  be- 
longed to  the  United  Brethren;  his  mother,  and 
brother  Peter,  and  sister  were  Methodists.  I  knew 
the  family  well.  They  were  exceedingly  industrious 
and  economical.  Jacob  was  converted,  as  we  have 
seen,  under  Simon  Miller,  and  from  this  place  he 
went  out  to  travel.     He  was  highly  esteemed  in  liis 
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neighborhood,  but  met  with  great  opposition  from 
his  fftther  when  he  joined  the  Methodists.  He  had 
a  very  ready  utterance,  with  quite  a  Glerman  accent. 
I  shall  say  more  about  him  hereafter,  as  he  was  my 
colleague. 

There  was  a  house  of  worship  in  the  neighborhood 
called  Bryan's  Meeting-house,  named  after  Brother 
Bryan,  who  was  a  man  of  standing  and  influence. 
He  was  formerly  a  deist,  bat  was  converted  under 
the  labors  of  Dr.  "William  P.  Chandler. 

I  preached  in  Stroudsburg,  now  the  county  seat 
of  Monroe.  It  took  its  name  from  Colonel  Jacob 
Stroud,  who  was  the  first  settler,  and  owned  fonr 
thousand  acres  of  land.  He  was  colonel  in  the  Kevo- 
lutioftary  army,  and  commanded  at  Fort  Penn,  which 
stood  where  the  village  of  Stroudsburgh  is  now.  This 
was  the  first  settlement  reached  by  the  unfortimate 
fugitives  from  "Wyoming  after  the  terrible  slaughter 
of  July,  1778.  I  knew- Colonel  Stroud  well,  for  he 
kept  a  public-house,  and  I  often  put  up  with  him, 
and  his  house  was  a  regular  preaching  place.  We 
preached  there  on  Sunday  mornings.  The  colonel 
was  ^  short,  thick-set  man,  and  much  of  a  gentleman, 
and  a  thorough  business  man.  His  wife  was  an 
excellent  woman,  and  a  member  of  our  Church. 

The  colonel  was  very  friendly,  very  courteous,  but 

not  reli^ous.    I  went  to  his  house  to  preach  one 

Sabbath  morning,  and  arriving  before  the  hour  of 

service,  I  was  kindly  invited  into  a  pnyate  lOCKSU 

6 
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The  colonel  came  in,  and,  after  wishing  me  good 
morning,  I  inquired  after  the  Btate  of  his  health. 
He  answered,  "  As  hearty  as  a  buck,  but  I  do  not 
like  this  dying.  I  believe  God  made  man  to  live 
forever."  I  replied,  "I  believe  that  too,  but  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ^  and  now  it 
is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die."  He  looked 
thoughtful,  but  made  no  reply,  and  left  the  roonu 
A  few  minutes  after  I  began  the  service,  and  the 
colonel  was  one  of  my  auditors,  for  he  was  always 
present  at  the  preaching,  and  a  very  attentive  hearer. 
He  was  then  an  old  man,  and  yet  he  did  not  like  to 
think  of  death.    He  died  three  years  after,  in  1806. 

My  excellent  friend  and  brother,  William  Colbert, 
in  November,  1804,  married  Colonel  Stroud's  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth.  As  I  was  so  well  acquainted  in  the 
family,  and  he  and  myself  such  intimate  friends,  he 
consulted  me  concerning  the  step  he  was  about  to 
take.  I  knew  how  deeply  he  was  in  love,  and  said  I 
could  give  him  no  better  advice  than  I  saw  in  the 
almanac :  "  If  you  marry,  you  will  be  sorry ;  if  you 
do  not,  you  will  be  sorry."  He  smiled,  and  said, 
"  You  have  now  fixed  me."  A  few  months  after  he 
was  married,  and  I  never  heard  he  was  sorry.  She 
made  him  an  excellent  helpmate,  and  William  and 
Elizabeth  ^^  walked  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless,"  till  death  sepa- 
rated them,  in  1833.  Then  Elizabeth  was  loft  a 
widow,  and  William  went  up  to  receive  his  crown. 
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Another  of  my  preacliiDg  places  was  at  Father 
Sroadhead's,  in  Smithfield,  Northampton  Connty. 
There  was  a  place  called  "Broadhead  Settlement," 
and  there  is  a  stream  called  ^^Broadhead  Creek.'' 
They  probably  were  so  called  from  General  Broad- 
head,  who  distinguished  himself  first  in  the  Indian 
wars,  and  afterward  in  the  Eevolution.  Here  the 
Eey.  John  Broadhead,  a  descendant  of  his,  was  bom 
and  converted,  and  began  to  preach,  and  from  this 
place  entered  the  traveling  connection.  It  was  at 
his  xmcle's  I  preached,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
his  relatives  in  the  neighborhood.  He  entered  the 
traveling  connection  in  1794^  and  after  having  ac- 
complished a  noble  work,  died  with  his  armor  on, 
April  7, 1838.  No  name  in  the  annals  of  New  En- 
gland Methodism  shines  brighter  than  John  Broad- 
head's  ;  none  wiU  be  more  enduring.  He  was  a  man 
of  imposing  appearance,  a  dignified  Christian  minis- 
ter, and  a  model  preacher.  In  1800  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  in  after  years,  when  at  the 
New  England  Conferences,  I  saw  him  and  heard  him 
preach. 

I  preached  also  at  Bristol,  a  beautiful  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  twenty  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. We  had  a  small  class  there,  and  I  preached 
in  the  old  Episcopal  church.  The  Episcopalians  had 
no  minister  and  no  preaching,  therefore  they  permit- 
ted us  to  occupy  it.  This  was  the  case  then  almost 
everywhere  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  it  is  very 
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different  now.  Our  people  mm€  years  before  had 
began  to  erect  a  brick  edifice  in  Bristol.  The  walla 
were  up,  but  the  roof  was  not  on.  They  began  to 
build,  but  were  not  able  to  finish;  so  it  stood  for 
several  years.  We  circulated  a  subscription,  raised 
the  money,  and  completed  the  edifice,  and  I  had  the 
honor  of  dedicating  it  on  Maroh  12, 1803.  My  text 
was  1  Peter  iii,  12.  I  made  this  record :  ^  I  preached 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy,  who  appeared  remarka- 
bly attentive.  The  Lord  truly  let  us  feel  the  evi- 
dence of  his  approbation.'* 

I  see  by  the  last  Minutes  that  we  now  have  in 
Bristol  204  members  tod  191  probationers,  and  a 
church  edifice  worth  $10,000.  There  is  a  great 
change  since  I  was  there  in  1803. 

Then  I  went  to  Germantown,  and  John  M'Claskey 
preached  for  me.  His  text  was  2  Kings  v,  14: 
"  Then  he  went  down  and  dipped  himself  seven  times 
in  Jordan,"  etc.  His  sermon  was  original  and  full 
of  interest.  A  great  preacher  was  John  M'Claskey 
in  the  days  of  his  strength.  He  was  one  of  the 
noblest  looking  men  in  the  pulpit  I  ever  saw.  His 
commanding  appearance,  beautiful  flowing  locks,  and 
magnificent  voice  made  him  quite  an  object  of  at- 
traction. 

On  July  1  I  went  to  Philadelphia  and  preached 
at  Zoar,  and  lodged  with  Brother  D.  Doughty.  The 
next  evening  I  heard  Thomas  F.  Sargent  preach  at 
the  Bethel  on  "the  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
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jected."  His  sermon  showed  him  to  be  a  workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed. 

Near  the  close  of  this  conference  year  I  received  a 
letter  from  William  Colbert  requesting  me  to  take  a 
tonr  with  him  throngh  the  Peninsula  previous  to  the 
session  of  onr  conference.  I  conld  not  have  been 
better  pleased  than  at  the  opportunity  to  revisit 
with  such  a  man  the  scenes  of  our  former  labor  sand 
triumphs. 

On  April  7  we  started  for  Annamessex  and  St. 
Martin's  Circuits.  Again  we  witnessed  the  mighty 
displays  of  the  mercy  and  power  of  God.  Multi- 
tudes were  converted ;  among  them  many  Africans. 
Brother  Colbert  preached  at  that  time  with  great 
efficiency.  He  moved  the  masses  as  the  wind  does 
the  wheat  in  smnmer.  I  have  a  list  of  all  his  texts 
and  themes.  He  showed  great  wisdom  in  their  selec- 
tion. At  every  place  we  were  hailed  with  delight. 
After  many  days  of  traveling,  on  April  30  we 
reached  Dover,  and  were  the  guests  of  the  Hon. 
Bichard  Bassett. 

Bishop  Asbury  being  sick,  and  not  able  to  fill  his 
appointment,  Ezekiel  Cooper  held  forth,  and  then 
Brother  Colbert  gave  a  narrative  of  the  work  of  God 
on  Albany  District,  over  which  he  had  presided  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  of  the  hundreds  who  were  flocking 
to  Jesus  in  the  north,  and  while  he  was  so  doing 
the  holy  fire  began  to  kindle  on  the  altar  of  many 
hearts. 
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Joseph  Jewell  from  Canada  gave  an  acconnt  of 
the  work  of  God  on  his  district,  which  was  like  good 
news  from  a  far  country,  and  the  people  were  much 
refreshed.  We  had  no  periodicals  then,  and  this  is 
the  way  religious  intelligence  was  communicated. 
What  a  diflferent  age  we  live  in  now,  when  we  have 
BO  many  "  Advocates  "  and  other  religious  journals. 
The  reader  will  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work 
when  he  learns  that  in  what  was  then  the  Albany 
District  there  are  now  several  annual  conferences. 
This  district  and  Canada  then  belonged  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference. 

Bishop  Whatcoat  arrived  and  preached  at  four 
o'clock  one  of  his  rich  sermons,  on  all  things  working 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  Eichard  Sneath 
exhorted.  In  the  evening  James  Moore  .preached 
from  Kom.  viii,  18 :  "I  reckon  the  sufferings  of  the 
present  time,"  etc.  There  was  a  general  move  in 
the  congregation,  and  some  professed  to  be  con- 
verted. 

On  Sunday,  May  1,  Bishop  Whatcoat  preached 
from  1  Peter  iii,  5,  on  being  "clothed  with  humil- 
ity." It  was  a  melting  time.  Few  men  could  move 
and  melt  an  audience  like  Bishop  Whatcoat.  His 
own  heart  was  made  of  tenderness,  and  no  wonder 
those  felt  who  listened  to  him. 

I  never  saw  a  more  general  move  in  a  congrega- 
tion under  the  word  than  on  that  day.  Many  were 
awakened^  and  we  spent  hours  with  those  in  distress. 
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Several  were  converted,  and  the  shouts  of  joy  and 
Bongs  of  triumph  were  heard  afar  off.  The  meeting 
continued  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
afternoon  without  intermission.  The  recollection  of 
such  days  of  power  and  glory  is  enough  to  make  an 
old  man  renew  his  youth. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PHILADELPHIA  CONFERENCE,   1803 — BRISTOL  CIRCUIT. 

The  Philadelphia  Conference  met  at  Duck  Creek 
Cross  Eoads,  now  Smyrna,  in  May,  1803,  in  the 
meeting-house  of  the  Friends,  so  that  we  could  have 
our  own  to  preach  in.  This  we  did  several  times  a 
day. 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  this  place  in  1779. 
Among  the  early  Methodists  here  was  Joseph  Wyatt, 
who  joined  the  conference  in  1781,  and  located  in 
1788.  His  house  was  the  preaching  place  till  the 
church  was  built.  Also,  Alexander  M'Lane,  who 
gave  the  site  on  which  the  church  was  built;  he 
and  his  wife  were  excellent  members.  He  was  an 
old  Eevolutionary  soldier  under  Washington,  as  well 
as  a  valiant  soldier  under  the  great  Captain  of  our 
salvation.  He  was  father  of  the  Hon.  Louis  M'Lane, 
a  member  of  General  Jackson's  cabinet  and  minister, 
to  England,  and  of  Eobert  M'Lane,  minister  to 
Mexico,  both  of  whom  were  baptized  by  Bishop 
Asbury.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  this  family. 
Near  their  farm  lived  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas 
White,  Bishop  Asbury's  early  friend.  She  married 
Dr.  Cook,  who  became  a  prominent  Methodist. 
George  Kennard  was  also  a  pillar  in  the  infant 
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Ohxirch,  and  hift  house  was  mj  home  during  confer- 
ence. 

At  Brother  Kennard'fi  I  met  my  dear  aged  father, 
who  had  come  to  attend  the  conference.  I  made 
this  record :  ^^  Glory  to  God  that  we  are  brought  to 
see  each  others'  faces  in  the  land  of  hope." 

On  Monday,  May  2,  the  conference  commenced  its 
session.  In  the  evening  Brother  Eichard  Swain* 
preached  from,  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise."  A  glorious  time :  my  soul,- magnify  thou 
the  Lord.  We  had  a  powerful  prayer-meeting  at  six 
in  the  morning.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to 
have  a  prayer  meeting  early  in  the  morning  dur- 
ing conference,  and  they  were  refreshing  seasons. 
Preachers  and  people  were  in  the  habit  of  rising 
earlier  than  they  do  now ;  they  had  not  learned  to 
turn  midnight  into  noon. 

I  heard,  during  the  session,  a  number  of  admirable 
sermons :  one  from  Eichard  Sneath,  on  Matt,  vi,  10, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come ; "  another  by  Thomas  Foster, 
from  Isaiah  xlv,  18,  a  profitable  and  pointed  dis- 
course; the  power  of  God  rested  on  the  congrega- 
tion. I  also  heard  "Black  Harry,"  who  traveled 
with  Bishop  Asbury  and  Freeborn  Garrettson.  He 
was  a  perfect  character ;  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  yet  was  very  eloquent.  His  text  was,  "Man 
goeth  to  his  long  home;"  his  sermon  was  one  of 

♦He  joined  the  conference  in  IT 89,  and  died  in  1808.  Bishop 
Asbury  loyed  him,  and  deeply  iamented  his  death. 
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great  eloquence  and  power.  The  preachers  listened 
to  this  son  of  Ham  with  great  wonder,  attention, 
and  profit.  I  shall  say  something  more  concerning 
him. 

I  made  this  record  in  my  journal :  "  Throughout 
the  whole  this  was  a  comfortable  and  profitable  con- 
ference; the  business  was  done  in  love  and  harmony'. 
The  conference  continued  four  days.  There  were 
about  one  hundred  preachers.  Bishops  Asbury  and 
Whatcoat  were  both  present.  Twenty-four  were 
ordained :  twelve  deacons  and  twelve  elders." 

Bishop  Whatcoat  preached  from  1  Peter  v,  10 : 
"  But  the  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  us  to  his 
eternal  glory,"  etc.  The  sermon  was  most  powerfuL 
It  was  one  of  the  most  melting  times  I  ever  wit- 
nessed; the  theme  suited  him.  I  was  ordained  a 
deacon  at  this  conference,  and  took  the  solemn  vows 
of  God  upon  me.  I  was  in  the  regular  succession, 
for  I  was  ordained  by  Richard  Whatcoat,  who  was 
ordained  by  Wesley.  Of  the  twenty-four  who  were 
ordained  at  the  conference*,  and  the  venerated 
bishops  who  presided,  not  one  remains  but  myself; 
the  rest  sleep  in  honored  sepulchers. 

BLACK  HABRY. 

Having  heard  this  African  preach,  I  have  been 
asked  a  great  many  questions  concerning  him.  The 
preaching  of  a  colored  man  was,  in  those  days,  a 
novelty.      Harry  traveled  with  Bishop  Asbury  as 
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early  as  1782 ;  also  with  Dr«  Coke,  Bishop  Whatcoat, 
and  Freeborn  Garrettson.  Crowds  flocked  to  hear 
him,  not  only  because  he  was  a  colored  man,  but 
because  he  was  eloquent.  Mr.  Asbury  wished  him 
to  traTcl  with  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored 
people. 

Some  inquire  whether  he  was  really  black,  or 
whether  Anglo-Saxon  blood  was  not  mixed  in  his 
yeins?  Harry  was  very  black,  an  African  of  the 
Africans.  He  was  so  illiterate  he  could  not  read 
a  word.  He  would  repeat  the  hymn  as  if  reading  it, 
and  quote  his  text  with  great  accuracy.  His  voice 
was  musical,  and  his  tongue  as  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer.  He  was  unboundedly  popular,  and  many 
would  rather  hear  him  than  the  bishops.  In  1790 
he  traveled  with  Mr.  Garrettson  through  New 
England  and  a  part  of  New  York.  In  Hudson 
Mr.  Garrettson  says :  "  I  found  the  people  curious  to 
hear  Harry.  I  therefore  declined,  that  their  curiosity 
might  be  satisfied.  The  different  denominations 
heard  him  with  much  admiration,  and  the  Quakers 
thought,  as  he  was  unlearned,  he  must  speak  by  im- 
mediate inspiration."  Another  time  he  says :  ^*  Harry 
exhorted  after  me  to  the  admiration  of  the  people." 
Again,  near  Gen.  Van  Courtland's,  he  says :  "  The 
people  of  this  circuit  aref  amazingly  fond  of  hearing 
Harry."  In  Canaan,  Conn.,  Mr.  Garrettson  preached, 
and  says:  "Harry  preached  after  me  with  much 
applause."      The  same   afternoon   Mr.  Garrettson. 
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preaehed  in  SaliBbnry^  and  adds :  ^^  I  ha^e  never  seen 

00  tender  a  meetiikg  in  this  town  before,  for  a  general 
weeping  ran  through  the  congregation,  especiallj 
when  Harry  gave  an  exhortation." 

Dr.  Ensh  heard  him  and  admired  his  eloqnence. 
Dr.  Coke  heard  him  preach,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
America,  on  the  Peninsnla,  and  said,  ^^I  am  well 
pleased  with  Harry's  preaching." 

'Tis  painful  to  mar  a  picture  so  beautiful.    Gladly 

1  will  leave  it  as  it  is.  But,  alas  I  poor  Harry  was  so 
petted  and  made  so  much  of  that  he  became  lifted 
up.  Falling  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink, 
he  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  and  for  years  he 
remained 'in  this  condition.  He  was  aft;erward  re- 
claimed, and  died  in  peace  in  Philadelphia  in  1810, 
and  was  buried  in  Kensington. 

BRISTOL  CIRCUIT   IN  1803. 

I  was  appointed  this  year  to  Bristol  Circuit ;  John 
Bethel  was  my  colleague.  I  rode  home  to  Lancast^ 
with  my  venerable  father.  We  were  accompanied 
by  several  preachers:  Jacob  Gruber,  James  Eidge- 
)sray,  J.  Dunham,  Gideon  Draper,  and  Benjamin  Bid- 
lack,  the  latter  so  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Peck. 
We  had  preaching  every  night 

Before  I  returned  to  my  circuit  I  took  a  tour  with 
my  father.  We  went  to  Kew  Holland  and  tarried 
with  John  Davis«  On  Sunday  my  fkther  preached, 
as  he  always  did,  in  German,  from  ^^  The  Spirit  and 
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the  Bride  say,  Gome/'  etc.  After  the  sermon  the 
Lord'8  Supper  was  administered,  and  Jesus  was  made 
known  to  us  in  the  breaking  of  bread. 

On  May  18,  alter  these  seasons  of  refreshing,  I 
started  for  my  circuit  fv31  of  the  spirit  of  my  Master. 
I  went  to  Germantown,  then  to  Tullytown.  I 
preached  there  on  the  28th  on  "  Acquaint  now  thy- 
self with  God,"  etc  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon 
a  man  who  was  intoxicated  reeled  into  the  school- 
house  with  a  tumbler  full  of  strong  drink,  and  offered 
it  to  me.  The  tavern  was  opposite  the  school-house, 
and  a  number  of  "  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort " 
had  gathered  there.  They  could  have  had  no  idea 
that  I  would  drink  of  their  fire-water.  They  wanted 
some  fun  with  a  Methodist  preacher,  or  to  discourage 
him  so  that  he  would  not  come  again. 

I  preached  also  in  Gerinantown.  This  place  is 
within  ten  years  as  old  as  Philadelphia.  It  was 
called  Germantown  because  it  was  founded  by  Ger- 
mans.   They  were  from  the  Palatinate. 

Germantown  was  the  birthplace  of  David  Eitten- 
house  the  astronomer.  Often  have  I  seen  the  old 
house  where  he  was  bom,  and  the  mill  where  he 
studied  his  first  lessons.  His  father  was  a  paper 
manufacturer.  My  father  preached  in  Germantown 
for  many  years,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Eittenhouses.  The  old  people  were  Mennonites,  and 
hence  their  acquaintance  with  my  father,  who  was  a 
Mennonite  preacher. 
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In  1802-3  the  Methodists  had  had  scarcely  a  foot- 
hold in  Germantown.  There  was  a  small  class,  but 
the  members  were  poor  and  of  but  little  influence. 
They  had  preached  in  the  school-house,  but  were 
now  excluded  from  it.  This  was  from  prejudice 
against  "  a  sect  everywhere  spoken  against."  I  con- 
cluded we  ought  to  have  a  church  of  our  own  there 
where  we  could  preach  the  Gospel  without  the  fear 
of  the  doors  being  closed  against  us.  It  was  in  my 
parish,  and  I  felt 'the  importance  of  cultivating  this 
part  of  Immanuel's  land. 

Brother  Ezekiel  Cooper  was  book  agent  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  went  and  informed  him  of  the  state  of 
things,  and  he  advised  me  to  circulate  a  subscription 
to  build  a  church.  He  wrote  a  subscription,  and  I 
circulated  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  boast,  but  simply  to 
state  a  fact :  the  preacher  in  charge  had  a  salary  of 
eighty  dollars,  and  he  headed  the  subscription  with 
forty  dollars. 

In  my  journal,  February  9,  1803,  I  wrote:  "In 
Germantown  I  tried  to  get  a  meeting-house  started. 
We  got  upward  of  one  hundred  dollars  on  subscrip- 
tion in  part  of  one  day.  If  we  had  only  one  or  two 
leading  men  the  work,  I  believe,  would  go  on."  I 
even  prayed  for  them,  for  this  follows :  "  O  Lord,  the 
hearts  of  all  men  are  in  thy  hands ;  do  thou  look  in 
mercy  upon  us."  Has  not  this  prayer,  offered  fifty- 
nine  years  ago,  been  answered  ? 

Several  hundred  dollars  were  soon  after  subscribed^ 
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and  we  immediately  Becnred  a  site  and  prepared  for 
the  erection  of  a  .small  house.  We  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  building. 
It  consisted  of  five  persons :  two  members  of  the 
Church,  and  three  who  were  not  members.  The 
appointment  of  a  majority  of  outsiders  on  the  com- 
mittee showed  two  things  :  1.  The  scarcity  of  Meth- 
odist timber  for  material.  2.  The  friendly  feeling  of 
others  toward  this  new  enterprise.  I  made  a  short 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  on  my  return  I  jotted 
down  the  following :  "I  came  back  to  Germantown, 
where  I  met  the  committee.  They  all  seemed  to  be 
in  good  spirits  about  the  meeting-house.  O  may  the 
Lord  prosper  his  blessed  work  in  this  town  1 " 

In  circulating  the  subscription  among  the  Germans 
it  greatly  aided  me  when  they  learned  I  was  a  son 
of  "  Elder  Boehm."  My  father  had  preached  there 
years  before,  and  they  were  pleased  with  him,  and 
many  of  them  gave  me  a  ten-dollar  subscription  for 
our  new  church.  Soon  after  some  influential  fami- 
lies were  converted,  which  gave  character  and  sta- 
bility to  Methodism  in  this  place.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  fi^t  Methodist  house  of  worship  in 
Germantown.  It  is  now  a  large  place,  and  an  arm. 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Metho^sts.  have  there  two 
churches:  483  members,  and  116  probationers;  in 
all,  509,  and  Church  property  worth  $36,000. 

What  a  mighty  change  since  the  school-house  was 
closed  against  us,  and  we,  like  Noah's  dove,  found  no 
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rest  for  the  sole  of  our  foot  I  To  God  be  all  the 
glory. 

Some  striking  incidents  occurred  on  tliis  circuit 
Near  Bristol  there  was  a  wild,  fast  young  man,  who 
was  awakened  under  very  singular  circumstances.  He 
wished  to  frighten  some  of  the  neighbors  on  their 
way  from  meeting;  so  one  night  he  fastened  some 
horns  on  his  head,  and  covered  himself  with  the  skin 
of  a  beast  with  the  hair  on,  and  said  he  was  the 
devil ;  but  instead  of  frightening  others,  he  fright- 
ened himself,  and  resolved  to  leave  the  service  of  the 
devil  and  become  a  servant  of  God. 

I  preached  at  Mr.  Heath's,  a  little  below  Morri^- 
ville.  There  were  two  brothers,  who  were  mechanics, 
and  in  partnership,  working  in  a  shop  about  forty 
yards  from  the  preaching  place.  One  got  ready  for 
meeting,  and  asked  his  brother  if  he  would  not  go. 
He  said  he  could  not  spare  the  time,  and  added, 
"You  had  better  stick  to  your  work  also."  He 
replied,  "  I  am  determined  to  go  to  meeting,  let  the 
consequences  be  as  they  may."  After  he  was  gone 
the  brother  who  stayed  home  with  a  determination 
to  work  was  suddenly  taken  sick  with  a  violent  fever, 
and  instead  of  working,  he  was  not  able  to  help  him- 
self even  to  a  drink  pf  water,  and  he  was  in  perfect 
misery  all  the  time  his  brother  was  gone.  As  soon 
as  his  brother  returned  the  fever  left  him,  and  he  was 
able  to  join  his  brother  in  work.  When  I  came 
lotmd  on  the  circuit  the  same  thing  occurred  over 
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again,  that  made  it  aliU  imnre  atrange.  At  tlie 
next  appointment  Ibr  preaching  both  the  brothen 
went  to  bear  the  wiMrd,  and  we  were  invited  to 
make  their  shop  a  regolar  pieaching-phuse,  which 
we  did,  as  it  was  mnch  more  oonyenient  than  the 
other. 

Kear  Mofristown,  on  this  circnit,  a  honae  of  wor- 
ship had  been  erected  by  the  Ber.  Mr.  Demer,  who 
also  bnilt  the  Forrest  Chapel  in  Berks  Conntj.  He 
was  a  Swedish  minister.  When  he  first  heard  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Pihnoor,  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  mission- 
aries, preach  in  Philadelphia,  he  welcomed  him  as  a 
minister  of  God  preaching  the  tmth  as  it  was  in 
Jesns,  and  after  a  time  his  Chnrch  property  and  the 
society  were  transferred  to  the  Methodists.  My  col- 
leagae  and  myself  nsed  to  preach  there. 

There  was  a  serions  difficulty  among  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  and  £amilies  which  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  the  society.  Varions  attempts 
had  been  made  to  settle  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the 
storm  still  raged.  My  colleague,  Thomas  Everhard, 
tried,  but  it  was  labor  in  vain.  I  resolved,  as  the 
charge  then  devolved  on  me,  in  the  name  of  the 
Gk>d  of  peace  to  try  and  settle  the  affiur.  I  knew 
that  if  we  did  not  it  would  destroy  that  Church  root 
and  branch,  and  that  "Ichabod"  would  soon  be 
written  upon  the  deserted  wall  of  their  sanctuarv> 
When  I  came  round  I  found  the  society  all  at  loggmK^ 
heads.    It  waa  a  perfect  SabeL    I  was  youn^m^y^^ 
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ministry,  and  greatly  exerciied  to  know  how  to  re- 
store  peace.  I  preached,  and  the  society  came  to- 
gether afterward,  and  each  opened  his  budget  of 
grioTances.  And  after  searching  into  the  origin  of 
the  diffictdty,  I  found  it  was  much  ado  about  nothing. 
It  commenced  with  evil  surmising,  and  this  led  to 
evil  words.  My  impression  was  it  could  never  be 
se^ed  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  there  was  nothing 
definite ;  there  were  no  tangible  points.  I  then  told 
them  I  had  a  plan  for  dispoing  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter at  once.  I  told  them  my  plan  was  that  all 
riiould  agree  to  settle  the  difficulty  at  once  and  for* 
ever  by  burying  it  very  deep.  Both  parties  with 
tears  agreed  to  it..  We  dug  its  grave  deep,  we 
buried  it,  and  then  prayed  that  it  might  never 
have  a  resurrection.  There  was  not  a  single  mourner 
at  the  funeral,  but  a  general  rejoicing.  I  invited 
all  who  were  in  favor  of  burjdng  it  and  living  here- 
after in  Christian  fellowship  to  rise.  They  all  stood 
up;  tears  flowed  freely;  they  embraced  and  for- 
gave each  other.  Best  of  all,  it  stayed  settled. 
They  did  not  in  burying  the  hatchet  leave  the 
handle  sticking  out  so  that  they  could  get  hold  of 
it  and  renew  the  war,  but  buried  handle  and  all. 
The  old  people  have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
They  lived  and  died  in  peace  and  harmony,  and 
to  this  day  their  children  and  children's  children 
bless  me.  I  saw  one  of  the  sons  years  after,  and 
be  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  day  when  that  old 
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diffictiltj  was  buried,  and  when  Zion  became  a  quiet 
habitation. 

This  was  at  Snpplee's  Chapel,  the  oldest  Methodist 
house  of  worship  in  Pennsylvania  except  St.  George's. 
Joseph  Pilmoor  early  preached  here.  The  Snpplees 
also  heard  Captain  Webb.  Abraham  Snpplee  was  a 
local  preacher.  I  was  often  his  guest.  This  chapel 
was  used  as  a  hospital  for  onr  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers after  the  battle  of  Glermantown,  and  a  number 
of  the  soldiers  died  and  were  buried  here.  Several 
of  the  officers  made  Abraham  Supplee's  house  their 
home.  Washington  was  often  there,  having  his  head- 
quarters in  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  an  old  stone  chapel,  and  was  afterward 
called  BetheL  Many  of  our  early  chapels  were  built 
of  stone,  which  was  abundant,  cheap,  and  durable. 
Indeed,  the  first  Methodist  chapel  in  America  was 
built  of  stone,  namely,  Wesley  Chapel  in  New  York. 


:^c-v^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SHOBT  TOUB  WITH  BISHOP  ASBUBY,  1803. 

Bishops  ABbury  and  Whatcoat  visited  my  circuit 
on  the  18tli  of  July.  Bishop  Whatcoat  preached  in 
Bristol,  and  Bishop  Ashury  in  Burlington;  after 
which  I  rode  with  the  bishops  to  Philadelphia, 
in  company  with  Thomas  P.  Sargent  and  Oliver 
Beale.  Bishop  Asbury  said  he  wished  me  to 
travel  with  him,  so  I  left  all,  for  in  that  day  the 
bishop  said  "go,  and  he  goeth;  come,  and  he  com- 
eth."  I  heard  the  bishop,  George  Eoberts,  and  T. 
P.  Sargent  preach  before  I  left  Philadelphia.  The 
bishops  moved  on  in  advance  of  me,  and  I  over- 
took them  at  Soudersburg.  Here  Bishop  Asbury 
preached  from  Psalm  li,  9-12,  on  "a  clean  heart 
and  a  right  spirit."  Bishop  Whatcoat  exhorted 
after  him. 

Bishop  Whatcoat  had  designed  to  go  the  western 
route,  but  he  became  bo  feeble  that  Asbury  was 
obliged  to  proceed  without  him. 

We  went  first  to  Columbia,  then  to  Little  Tort, 

then  to  Hollow  Pence's,  a  little  distance  from  York. 

The  bishop  preached  in  every  place.    At  Brother 

Pence's,  Brother  Wilson  Lee  met  us.      Aft;er  the 

bisbop^B  sermon  he  exhorted  witb.  gce^it  effect^  and 
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there  was  a  shaking  among  the  dry  bones.  From 
thence  we  had  his  company  for  some  days.  He 
wa3  the  presiding  elder,  and  when  the  bishop  en* 
tered  a  district  the  elder  generally  accompanied 
him.  "Next  we  went  to*  Carlisle,  to  quarterly  meet- 
ing. On  Saturday  Bishop  Asbnry  preached  at 
eleven,  from  Col.  iii,  12,  13 ;  at  night  Wilson  Lee, 
from  Joshua  iii,  5,  "Sanctify  yourselves,  for  to- 
morrow the  Lord  will  do  wonders  among  you." 
This  was  indeed  a  preparation  sermon  for  the  won- 
ders of  the  morrow. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  had  a  prayer-meeting  at 
sunrise.  It  was  a  joyful  season.  At  eight  o'clock 
James  Smith  preached  from  Acts  xiii,  26 ;  at  eleven. 
Bishop  Asbury  preached  with  life  and  power  from 
2  Cor.  iv,  2,  "  But  have  renounced  the  hidden  things 
of  dishonesty,"  etc.  At  four,  Wilson  Lee  preached 
from  2  Cor.  x,  3-9,  on  the  weapons  of  our  warfare. 
Brother  Fidler  preached  in  the  evening.  We  had 
four  sermons,  besides  a  prayer-meeting  at  sunrise. 
That  was  a  great  day  in  Carlisle ;  crowds  attended  to 
hear  the  word. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  David  Snyder's,  where 
the  bishop  preached  from  2  Tim.  iv,  7,  8,  "  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight."  Wilson  Lee  exhorted.  I  wrote, 
"  Glory  to  God,  this  was  a  comfortable  season."  In 
the  afternoon  we  went  to  Shippensburgh,  where  the 
bishop  preached  in  the  evening  from  1  Peter  iii,  15, 
16,  on  the  "reason  of  the  hope"  within  ^ou.     1 
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wrote  thus:  ^^It  is  remarkable  to  Bee  what  lab<m 
our  father  in  the  Gospel  undergoes/  I  think  there 
is  not  a  traveling  preacher  in  the  connection  that 
goes  throngh  more  fi»tigne.  His  extreme  toil  and 
labor  eclipses  the  most  zealous  among  ns." 

On  Wednesday  Brother  Lee  left  ns,  and  I  went  on 
with  the  bishop  over  the  monntajns  and  rocks  till  we 
reached  Bedford  Connty,  Pennsylvania.  We  then 
went  over  the  Dry  Eidge  and  the  Alleghany  Hills 
singing  the  praises  of  the  Most  High.  We  stopped 
in  Berlin,  Somerset  County,  on  the  top  of  the  mount* 
Ions.  I  preached  in  German,  and  the  bishop  ex- 
horted. 

Here,  on  the  top  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  I 
parted  with  the  bishop,  on  the  5th  of  August,  having 
been  with  him  fourteen  days,  and  heard  him  preach 
eight  times.  He  always  loved  the  Germans,  and  as  I 
could  preach  in  that  language,  and  few  at  that  time 
could,  he  said  to  me,  "  Henry,  you  had  better  return 
and  preach  to  the  Germans,  and  I  will  pursue  my 
journey  alone."  He  did  not  send  me  back  to  Bris- 
tol, but  to  Dauphin,  there  being  more  Germans  on 
that  circuit.  The  bishop  gave  me  his  blessing,  and 
with  tears  I  bade  him  adieu,  and  he  turned,  his  face 
westward  and  I  went  eastward.  Tears  after  I  crossed 
the  Alleghanies  several  times  with  the  bishop ;  I  did 
something  more  than  go  to  the  top  and  look  over  at 
the  mighty  West. 

The  bishop,  when  I  parted  with  him,  was  feeble 
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m  hodjy  but  in  a  blessed  state  of  mind,  as  will  be 
seen  by  an  entry  in  his  journal  the  next  Tuesday 
after  we  separated.  He  says:  ^^ Although  much 
afflicted,  I  felt  wholly  given  up  to  do  or  suffer  the 
will  of  God ;  to  be  sick  or  well,  and  to  live  or  die,  at 
Miy  time  and  in  any  place— the  fields,  the  woods,  the 
house,  or  the  wilderness:  glory  be  to  God  for  such 
resignation!  I  have  but  little  to  leave  except  a 
journey  of  five  thousand  miles  a  year,  the  care  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  the 
arrangement  of  about  foiu-  hundred  preachers  yearly, 
^  which  I  may  add  the  murmurs  and  discontent 
of  ministers  and  people.  Who  wants  this  legacy? 
Those  who  do  are  welcome  to  it  for  me!"  Many 
might  covet  the  honor,  but  few  the  toils  and  the 
sacrifices.  The  office  of  bishop  was  no  sinecure  in 
those  days. 

At  the  time  frequent  changes  in  the  ministry  were 
made  by  the  bishops  during  the  interval  of  confer- 
ence, but  they  did  not  always  appear  in  the  Minutes. 
•  Host  of  the  preachers  were  single  men,  and  could 
move  without  much  trouble.  My  name  in  the 
Minutes  that  year  does  not  stand  connected  with 
Bristol  Circuity  but  Dauphin.  Thus:  "Dauphin, 
Jacob  Gruber,  Henry  Boehm. 

On  Sunday,  August  7, 1  went  to  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing held  at  Fort  Littleton  by  Wilson  Lee,  presiding 
/elder  of  Baltimore  district.  There  was  an  excel- 
lent love^oast  at  nine  o'clock,  at  which  Brother  Lee 
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presided.  It  was  the  only  time  I  was  in  a  lo76- 
feast  with  that  heavenly-minded  man« 

Brother  Lee  was  very  ill,  and  urged  me  to  preaeh. 
In  the  name  and  fear  of  m  j  Lord  I  undertook  it. 
My  text  was  1  Peter  iii,  12 :  "  For  the  eyes  of  tibe 
Lord  are  over  the  righteons,''  etc.  I  was  blessed 
withv  great  liberty.  God's  power  was  felt  in  the 
sanctoary ;  the  house  echoed  with  songs  of  joy  and 
shouts  of  triumph  all  through  the  sermon,  but  the 
Lord  gave  me  strength  to  keep  my  voice  above  the 
rest.  There  was  not  only  a  shout  of  the  king  in  the 
camp,  but  the  power  of  God  so  rested  upon  the  peo- 
ple that  many  of  them  fell  both  speechless  and  help- 
less. It  reminded  me  of  the  exhibitions  of  power  I 
had  seen  in  the  Peninsula.  Four  souls  were  con- 
verted during  this  meeting. 

On  Tuesday,  the  9th,  we  came  to  Shippens- 
burgh.  Here  Brother  Lee  and  I  bade  each  other 
farewelL  The  refreshing  seasons  we  had  together 
I  have  not  forgotten,  and  his  image  for  over  half 
a  century  has  been  before  me.  I  had  heard  him 
preach  in  Philadelphia,  in  1797,  at  St.  George's, 
when  he  was  stationed  there.  He  was  a  tall, 
slender  man,  had  a  musical  voice,  and  his  deliv- 
ery was  very  agreeable.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
men  of  Methodism,  and  agreat  favorite  of  Mr. 
Asbury. 

Bishop  Asbury  saw  him  but  once  after  this,  and 
that  was  on  the  27th  of  April,  1804,  on  his  return 
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from  the  south.  He  says:  ^^We  came  to  George- 
town, and  I  yiaited  Wilson  Lee,  ill  with  a  bleeding 
of  the  lungs."  Mr.  Lee  lingered  till  autumn,  and 
on  the  4th  of  October  he  died  at  Walter  Worth- 
ington's,  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

DAUPHIN  CIBCDIT,  1803-4. 

This  circuit  was  very  large,  and  the  people  were 
mostly  Germans.  We  had  thirty  appointments,  and 
at  twenty  of  them  we  preached  in  German.  Under 
the  first  sermon  I  preached  in  German  one  was 
converted.  After  a  time  it  was  as  easy  to  preach  in 
the  one  language  as  the  other.  Jacob  Gmber  was 
my  colleague,  and  we  both  preached  in  our  vernacu- 
lar. We  held  union,  or  what  were  called  "  friendly 
meetings,"  where  the  Methodists  and  the  "United 
Brethren*  in  Christ "  met  in  harmony,  and  the  minis- 
ters took  turns  in  preaching.  These  were  meetings 
of  great  interest  to  the  Methodists.  It  gave  them 
access  to  many  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
reached. 

"We  held  one  of  these  meetings  in  Columbia  in 
August.  Multitudes  were  present.  James  Thomas 
preached  the  first  sermon ;  *  then  my  father  preached 
in  German  from  Gal.  vi,  15, 16;  then  I  preached  in 
English  from  Isa.  liv,  13.  Thus  we  had  three  ser- 
mons in  the  forenoon  without  any  intermission.  In 
the  afternoon  three  of  the  United  Brethren  held 
forth :  Smith,  Hershy,  and  Shaefer. 

*He  was  an  old  preacher;  joined  in  1*788,  and  died  in  182T. 
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To  show  how  we  worked  at  that  da j  I  will  gire 
an  account  of  a  few  days  with  Jacob  Gmber.  At 
Johnstown,  on  Sunday,  August  28,  Brother  Oruber 
preached  at  eight  o'clock  in  German  on  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  At  twelve  he  preached  again  on 
**  the  Lord  openeth  the  eyes  of  the  blind."  I  ex- 
horted both  times,  and  at  four  o'clock  preached  at 
HiUerstown  in  English  from  Acts  x,  85.  Brother 
Gruber  exhorted  in  Gterman.  We  lodged  at  Henry 
Hyers's.  On  Monday  evening  Brother  Gruber 
preached  in  German  on  the  way  of  life  and  the  way 
of  death,  and  I  exhorted  in  English.  On  Tuesday 
we  went  to  Harrisburgh,  but  on  our  way  there  I 
preached  at  Brother  Neiding'«,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  United  Brethren,  in  German,  from  Psalm 
:rix,  11:  "And  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great 
reward."  Brother  Gmber  exhorted.  This  was  a 
melting  time.  At  night  Brother  Gruber  preached  in 
Harrisburgh  on  Felix  trembling,  a  sermon  full  of 
alarm  to  delayers.  He  preached  in  German,  and  I 
exhorted  in  English.  It  was  necessary  that  we  should 
do  so,  for  we  had  a  mixed  congregation*  I  some- 
times preached  in  German,  and  then  interpreted  it 
in  English ;  at .  other  times  I  would  preach  in  En- 
glish, and  then  give  the  same  sermon  in  German. 

On  Monday,  September  5,  I  wrote :  "  I  begin  to 
feel  as  if  I  should  be  able  to  give  the  devil  some 
heavy  blows  in  my  mother  tongue  before  all  is  over." 
I  was  greatly  encouraged  among  the  Germans^  as 
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will  be  seen  by  anotlier  extract.  ^^  September  .14. 
The  prospect  is  good  in  almoBt  every  preaching 
place.  I  feel  as  if  the  Lord  was  about  doing  a  great 
work  among  the  Germans.  Glory  to  God,  the  fields 
are  blossoming,  and  I  begin  to  feel  more  liberty  in 
preaching  in  my  mother  tongue." 

In  October  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  United 
Brethren  at  George  Zoeler's,  west  of  Heading.  I 
heard  some  of  their  great  preachers :  Father  Tracksel, 
Newcomer,  Keniip,  and  Gueting.  I  greatly  profited 
by  their  preaching ;  it  was  a  fine  school  for  me. 

On  October  22  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  United 
Brethren  was  held  at  my  father's.  Quite  a  number 
were  converted  during  the  meeting,  and  others  were 
filled  with  the  wine  of  the  kingdom.  Their  meetings 
generally  lasted  three  days,  and  were  seasons  of  great 
interest. 

I  had  made  an  appointment  to  preach  in  the 
court-house  at  Beading,  but  the  commissioner  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  key,  so  a  large  number  who  had 
assembled  were  disappointed.  There  was  in  this 
town  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  the  Methodists, 
which  continued  for  years.  When  I  passed  through 
Eeading  in  1810  with  Bishop  Asbury  the  boys 
laughed  at  us,  and  said,  ^' There  go  the  Methodist 
preachers."  They  knew  us  by  our  garb,  and  perhaps 
thought  it  no  harm  to  ridicule  us.  In  1822,  when  on 
Lancaster  Circuit,  I  succeeded  in  planting  Methodism 
in  Beading,  and  formed  the  first  class  there,  where  I 
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bfMl  been  slint  oat  a  score  of  years  before.  This  I 
considered  quite  a  triampb.  We  then  pnt  up  at  a 
pnbKc-bonse,  for  there  was  no  family  to  'entertain  ns. 
Some  yoTing  men  rented  the  school-house  for  ns  to 
preach  in,  but  we  still  met  with  much  opposition  and 
ridicule. 

There  was  a  shop  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school-house  where  some  men  used  to  meet  to- 
gether. One  of  the  company,  a  young  man,  under- 
took to  mimic  the  Methodists.  He  went  on  to  show 
how  they  acted  in  their  meetings.  He  shouted, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  then  said  he  would  show  how 
they  fell  down.  (The  Methodists  in  that  day  would 
sometimes  fall  and  lose  their  strength.)  He  thbn 
threw  himself  down  on  the  floor,  and  lay  there  as  if 
asleep.  His  companions  enjoyed  the  sport ;  but  after 
he  had  lain  for  some  time  they  wondered  why  he  did 
not  get  up.  They  shook  him  in  order  to  awake  him. 
When  they  saw  he  did  not  breathe  they  turned  pide, 
and  sent  for  a  physician,  who  examined  the. man  and 
pronounced  him  dead.  This  awful  incident  did  two 
things  for  us.  1.  It  stopped  ridicule  and  persecu- 
tion. Sinners  were  afraid,  and  no  marvel :  "  Behold, 
ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish,"  etc.  2.  It 
also  gave  us  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  They 
believed  that  God  was  for  us,  and  if  he  would  thus 
vindicate  us  we  must  be  the  people  of  God. 

little  do  the  present  Methodists  of  Eeading  know 
of  our  early  Btruggles  and  difficulties,    li^o^  Ik^^ 
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have  two  dhurohei,  Sbeneser  and  St  Paiil'0,  and 
Beading  ia  the  head  of  a  district^  which  ifi  not  larger 
than  my  circuit  in  1803. 

Harriflbnrgh  was  another  of  onr  preaching  placets. 
I  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  Harrisbnrgh  now 
is  in  1793.  It  was  then  called  "Harris's  Feny," 
from  John  Harris,  its  founder,  whose  graye  is  there. 
In  1803  it  was  a  small  place,  and  Lancaster  was  then 
the  capital  of  Pennsylyania.  We  had  very  hard 
work  to  get  a  foothold  in  Harrisburgh.  We  preached 
mostly  in  German,  and  had  only  a  small  dass  in 
1803.  In  my  journal  I  wrote  most  discouragingly, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts :  "  Friday, 
November  11,  1803, 1  preached  to  a  few  from  GaL 
yi,  9.  Hard  work  in  this  town  rowing  against 
wind  and  tide ;  but  I  trust  in  the  Captain  of  my  sal- 
yation."  Again :  "  Friday,  April  6,  I  preached  in 
Harrisburgh.  The  people  in  this  town  are  the  next 
thing  to  inaccessible." 

Harrisburgh  was  then  a  smaU  village ;  it  did  not 
become  a  borough  tiU  five  years  after  I  was  there. 
We  did  not  then  cross  the  Susquehanna  on  a  bridge 
that  cost  $150,000,  but  in  an  old  scow.  Horse-boats 
were  not  then  in  existence.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  Germans. 

We  were  kindly  entertained  at  Friend  Zollinger's, 
a  very  fine  family,  who  afterward  became  Method- 
ists. What  has  God  wrought?  Now  we  have  in 
Harrisburgh  five  hundred  members  and  forty-eight 
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probationeiB,  and  a  beoatiM  chnrch  edifice  worth 
nineteen  thousand  doUara. 

Columbia  was  another  of  our  preaching  places.  I 
waa  at  this  spot  in  1791^  when  it  was  called  ^^  Wright's 
Ferry,"  from  John  Wright,  a  Quaker  preacher,  who 
came  from  England,  and  was  the  original  land  pro- 
prietor. Methodism  was  introduced  here  near  the 
dose  of  the  last  centiirj.  In  1803-4  we  had  a  small 
society  of  very  lively  members,  among  whom  were 
John  Mitchell,  brother  of  William  and  James  Mitr 
dbell,  traveling  preachers,  Brother  Qt)ugh,  an  En- 
glishman, and  others.  In  Columbia  we  have  now  a 
fine  house  of  worship  worth  $11,000,  a  parsonage 
worth  $1,800,  and  a  membership  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty. 

My  presiding  elder  was  James  Smith,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  a  man  of  large  frame.  There  being 
several  of  that  name  in  the  conference,  we  used  to 
call  him  "  Big  Jimmy,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
^^ Baltimore  James"  and  "Delaware  James."  In 
the  days  of  his  glory  and  strength  he  was  quite  a 
preacher. 

I  took  a  tour  with  him  for  several  days.  He 
preached  in  English,  and  I  immediately  translated 
his  sermons  into  German.  There  was  no  other  way 
by  which  he  could  get  access  to  the  people  or  be 
understood  by  them,  for  many  of  them  had  never 
heard  a  sermon  in  English.  German  was  the  pioneer 
language^  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  En^i^!^  \ 
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conld  have  accomplished  but  little  there  if  I  had  not 
been  able  to  preach  in  German. 

We  were  all  the  time  breaking  np  new  ground, 
entering  new  fields,  stretching  ourselveB  bejond  our- 
selves.   It  was  pioneer  work. 

My  colleague,  Jacob  Gmber,  soon  went  to  another 
field  of  labor,  and  I  was  left  alone  on  this  large  ciiv 
cuit.  He  was  a  fine  intelligent  looking  man,  and  his 
countenance  often  expressed  a  thing  before  his  tongue 
uttered  it.  He  had  a  Oerman  face  and  a  German 
tongue,  and  often  looked  quizzical.  He  wore  a  drab 
hat,  and  a  suit  of  gray  cut  in  Quaker  style.  With  a 
rough  exterior,  but  a  kind  heart,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  know  him  in  order  to  appreciate  him.  A 
more  honest  man  never  lived,  a  bolder  soldier  of  the 
cross  never  wielded  "  the  sword  of  the  spirit."  As  a 
preacher  he  was  original  and  eccentric.  His  powers 
of  irony,  sarcasm,  and  ridicule  were  tremendous,  and 
woe  to  the  poor  fellow  who  got  into  his  hands ;  he 
would  wish  himself  somewhere  else.  I  heard  him 
preach  scores  of  times,  and  always  admired  him; 
not  only  for  his  originality,  but  at  all  times  there 
was  a  marvelous  unction  attending  his  word.  He 
had  many  spiritual  children,  some  of  whom  entered 
the  ministry ;  among  others,  Alfred  Brunson  of  the 
Wisconsin  Conference.  I  do  not  mean  to  justify  his 
eccentricities ;  but  we  should  remember  religion  does 
not  alter  our  natural  constitution.  I  might  relate 
many  anecdotes  respecting  hini)  but  have  not  space. 
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The  Philadelplua  Confeorence  of  1801  was  held  at 
Soudersburg,  commenciDg  on  May  28.  At  the  ad- 
journment of  the  General  Conference,  in  Baltimore, 
Bishop  Afibnrj  hastened  on  to  my  father's,  and  on 
Sabbath  preached  in  Boehm's  ChapeL  The  place 
was  called  Soudersborg  from  Benjamin  and  Jacob 
Senders,  the  proprietors.  They  were  both  Method- 
ists, Benjamin  being  a  local  preacher. 

Methodism  was  introduced  here  in  1791,  and  a 
house  of  worship  was  built  in  1801.  The  conference 
was  held  in  a  private  room,  at  the  house  of  Benjamin 
Senders,  that  the  meeting-house  might  be  used  for 
preaching,  which  was  done  three  times  a  day,  except 
on  the  first  day.  There  wei^e  one  hundred  and 
twenty  preachers  present,  and  the  utmost  order  and 
harmony  prevailed.  My  soul  exulted  at  the  idea  of 
a  Methodist  Conference  in  my  native  county ;  it  was 
an  era  in  the  history  of  Methodism  in  that  region. 
Bishop  Asbury  preached  twice  during  the  session. 
The  influence  of  the  conference  was  beneficial  in  all 
that  region.  There  were  strong  men  at  the  confer- 
ence, and  some  very  powerful  preaching. 

I  was  appointed  to  Dauphin  Circuit.  My  col- 
league was  Anning  Owen,  who  had  charge  of  the 
circuit,  greatly  to  my  relief.  William  Colbert  was 
my  presiding  elder. 

This,  as  has  been  seen,  was  a  large  and  laborious 
circuit ;  it  included  Boehm's  Chapel  and  Lancaster, 
as  well  as  monj  other  places.    We  had  hard  'wotk  t^ 
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get  a  foothold  in  Lancaster,  and  met  with  powerful 
opposition.  Having  no  chnrch  there,  we  preached 
in  the  market,  and  those  of  the  baser  sort  annoyed 
my  oolleagne  and  myself  exceedingly.  Once  while  I 
was  preaching,  and  there  was  some  disturbance,  I 
saw  a  man  coming  toward  me  from  the  tavern.  He 
seemed  to  be  full  of  wrath,  and  pressed  through  the 
crowd  toward  my  pulpit,  which  was  a  butcher's 
block,  as  if  he  intended  violence.  I  kept  on  preach-* 
ing,  throwing  out  some  hot  shots,  when  suddenly  he 
stopped,  his  countenance  changed,  and  the  lion  be- 
came a  lamb,  and  I  was  preserved  from  the  harm  he 
no  doubt  intended  I  should  suffer. 

Brother  Owen  had  tried  to  preach  there  SjBveral 
times,  and  once  they  so  interrupted  him,  and  even 
threatened  him,  that  he  bade  them  farewell,  after 
telling  them  his  skirts  were  clear  from  their  blood, 
and  he  literally  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  as  a 
testimony  against  them.  Then  we  abandoned  thfe 
place,  and  for  three  years  after  no  Methodist  preachers 
visited  it.  It  was  not  till  180T I  formed  a  class  there, 
as  will  be  seen  in  a  following  chapter.  There  was  a 
small  class  earlier,  but  it  soon  died  away. 

One  of  our  preaching  places  was  David  Mussel- 
men's.  He  lived  about  seven  miles  from  Lancaster, 
between  that  and  Marietta.  It  was  a  fine  family, 
and  their  house  one  of  the  choice  homes  the  early 
ministers  loved  to  find.  There  was  something  very 
peoviiar  about  his  conversion.    He  was  a  Pharisee; 
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thon^t  himself  good  enough,  a  little  better  than 
most  men,  and  looked  on  experimental  religion  as 
fanatidanL  One  day  he  was  in  his  field  at  work,  in 
the  summer  of  1800,  when  a  storm  suddenly  gath- 
ered, and  the  clouds  were  dark  and  lowering.  His 
little  boy  was  with  him.  He  saw  they  would  not 
haTB  time  to  reach  the  house  before  the  rain  fell,  so 
they  went  under  a  large  walnut  tree  that  stood  by 
the  roadside.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  there  was  a 
flash  of  lightning,  and  quick  as  thought  a  loud  peal 
of  thunder  followed.  The  tree  was  struck,  and 
fBither  and  son  fell  to  the  ground,  both  senseless. 
When  the  father  recovered  he  heard  louder  thun- 
der— ^the  thunder  of  Mount  Sinai ;  all  his  sins  were 
set  in  order  before  him;  his  guilty  soul  trembled. 
He  had  hoped  that  his  darling  boy  was,  like  himself, 
only  stunned ;  but,  alas  I  he  found  he  was  dead.  His 
self-righteousness  was  now  all  gone,  and  he  cried 
out,  "  O  Lord,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  taken  the 
innocent  and  spared  the  guilty."  There  under  the 
tree,  beside  his  dead  son,  he  knelt  down  and  sought 
the  Lord  with  prayer  and  tears,  and  the  Lord  heard 
and  answered.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  was  a  most  excellent  member.  His  house  was 
the  pilgrim's  rest,  indeed  it  was  a  sanctuary,  "for 
there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life 
for  evermore."  My  father,  Thomas  Burch,  myself, 
and  many  others,  have  preached  under  his  roof 
"  the  glorious  Qaspel  of  the  blessed  God.''    H^^-^i^ 
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fSuthful  many  years,  and  then  died  liappy  in  the 
Lord. 

Thomas  and  Eobert  BurcH  were  among  my  early 
aasociates  in  the  Chnrch.  Their  mother  Hved  in  the 
neighborhood  of  my  fEither^s,  and  belonged  to  the 
society  at  Boehm's  Chapel,  and  so  did  her  sons.  She 
had  a  daughter  whp  married  a  preacher.  The 
mother  was  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  decision  of 
character.  Years  after  she  lived  in  Colnmbia,  and  I 
nsed  to  put  np  with  her  with  Bishop  Asbory  wheaa. 
I  traveled  with  him.  It  affords  me  pleasure,  now 
she  and  her  sons  sleep  in  the  grave,  to  make  a  record 
of  her  virtues.  They  were  from  Ireland ;  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  June,  1800,  and  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  my  father's.  She  was  a  widow, 
having  lost  her  husband  several  years  before.  They 
had  been  converted  under  the  ministry  of  Ireland's 
great  missionary,  Gideon  Ouseley,  of  whom  they 
often  spoke  in  the  most  exalted  terms.  Thomas, 
the  oldest  son,  was  my  father's  and  mother's  class- 
leader.  The  class  met*  at  my  father's  house ;  it  was 
an  old  class,  formed  before  I  was  bom.  I  heard 
some  of  his  earliest  efforts  at  exhortation  and  at 
preaching.  I  encouraged  him  and  his  brother 
Eobert  to  enter  the  ministry.  Kobert  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  in  1804,  and  Thomas  in 
1805.  I  have  rode  hundreds  of  miles  with  them, 
attended  a  great  many  meetings,  and  heard  them 
preach  Bcorea  of  times.     They  soon  occupied  some 
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of  our  moBt  important  stations  with  honor  to  them- 
selves and  usefulness  to  the  Church.  Thomas  had  a 
voice  remarkably  soft  and  musical,  yet  strong.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  preachers 
of  the  day.  In  1810,  when  he  had  been  only  four 
years  in  the  ministry,  he  was  stationed  in  Philadel- 
phia. His  mother  at  that  time  resided  with  him, 
and  she  was  delighted  with  her  clerical  sons.  To  a 
person  who  was  eulogizing  the  preaching  of  Thomas 
she  inquired, "  Do  you  thinLthat  is  great  ?  wait  till  you 
hear  my  Eobert."  Thomas  Burch  died  in  Brooklyn 
on  August  22, 1849,  aged  seventy,  having  been  forty- 
four  years  in  the  ministry.  He  left  a  son,  Thomas 
H.  Burch,  who  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  East 
Conference.  Robert  Burch  was  a  member  of  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Genesee  Conferences.  He 
traveled  for  a  while  with  Bishop  Asbury.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  talent,  great  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter, and  honest  integrity  He  died  July  1,  1855, 
aged  seventy-seven. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

BALTIMORE  AND  PHILADELPHIA  OONFEEENOES,  1805 
— ST.  MARTIN'S  CIRCUIT. 

Haying  a  little  ecclesiastical  business,  I  attended 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  Winchester,  Va.,  on 
April  1,  1805.  I  was  at  Winchester  in  1800  with 
my  father,  and  in  1805  I  was  the  guest  of  Simon 
Lauk,  Jun.,  who  was  converted  under  my  father's 
labors  in  1800.  Mine  host  gave  me  a  most  cordial 
welcome,  and  my  former  colleague,  Jacob  Gruber, 
also  was  entertained  there.  He  had  been  transferred 
to  the  Baltimore  Conference,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

Methodism  was  early  introduced  into  Winchester. 
They  had  a  house  of  worship  there  in  1800.  Joseph 
and  Christopher  Frye  were  from  this  place.  They 
were  Germans,  but  not  preaching  in  that  language, 
soon  lost  the  use  of  their  native  tongue. 

On  Sunday  I  heard  four  sermons :  Brother  William 
Page  at  eight  in  the  morning.  Bishop  Asbury  at 
eleven.  Bishop  Whatcoat  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  James  Hunter  in  the  evening.  The  preaching 
was  powerful,  and  the  results  were  great. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  was  permitted  to  look 
upon  the  noble  body  of  men  that  composed  the  Bal- 
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timore  Conference.  There  were  seventy-four  preach- 
ers present.  The  conference  was  held  in  an  npper 
room  in  the  private  honse  of  Brother  G^rge  Beed. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  Methodist  church 
was  occupied  for  preaching  three  times  a  daj.  There 
was  quite  a  revival  during  the  conference,  and  a 
number  passed  from  death  unto  life.  All  but  two  or 
three  of  the  preachers  that  were  present  have  long 
amce  been  in  their  septdchers.* 

Here  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  for  the  first 
time  the  Bev.  William  Watters.  He  was  the  first 
American  Methodist  traveling  preacher.  I  was  not 
only  privileged  to  see  him  but  to  hear  him  preach. 
I  still  remember  his  appearance  and  his  theme.  He 
preached  on  the  ^^  Christian  armor,"  and  I  was  per- 
fectly delighted  while  he  described,  as  I  never  heard 
before,  the  various  parts  of  that  armor  and  their 
uses.  He  showed  that  the  armor  was  not  only  de- 
fensive but  offensive;  that  we  must  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemies'  camp.  The  sermon  was  delivered 
with  great  unction,  and  many  resolved  under  it  to  bo 
valiant  for  the  truth ;  to  conquer,  and  then  share  in 
the  rewards  of  victory. 

At  this  conference  I  first  saw  and  heard  Bobert  B. 
Boberts,  afterward  one  of  our  bishops.  He  was  then 
a  homespun  looking  man,  plainly  and  coarsely 
dressed,  and  yet  his  personal  appearance  and  preach- 

*  Since  this  was  written  my  old  friends  Joshua  Wells  and  Henry 
•  Smith  have  fallan  ataieeip.  • 
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ing  attracted  oanBiderable  attention.  He  had  not 
then  graduated  to  elder's  orders.  I  heard  him 
preach  from  1  Cor.  i,  31 :  "  He  that  gloriefth  let  him 
glory  in  the  Lord."  The  sermon  was  able  and  elo- 
quent, showing  great  pulpit  power.  This  was  Mr. 
Boberts's  first  sermon  at  an  annual  conference. 
Bishop  Asbury  heard  it  with  great  admiration,  and 
he  determined  to  bring  the  young  preacher  forward 
and  give  him  a  more  prominent  appointment.  In 
1809  he  was  appointed  to  Baltimore,  and  then  to 
Philadelphia,  and  so  he  rose  step  by  step  until  he 
reached  the  episcopal  office. 

Most  honorable  mention  I  make  in  my  journal  of 
this  conference,  of  its  peace  and  harmony,  of  the 
largeness  of  the  congregations,  of  the  faithfulness  of 
the  preaching,  and  of  the  souls  converted.  In  re- 
turning from  this  conference  I  had  the  company  of 
James  Hunter  and  Henry  Smith.  Where  we  stayed 
over  night  we  went  into  the  woods,  and  there 
we  wrestled  and  prayed  together  for  a  deeper 
baptism  of  love.  Heaven  met  us  in  the  grove, 
and  we  felt  it  none  other  than  God's  own  house  and 
heaven's  gate.  After  riding  together  three  days  we 
separated. 

I  knew  Henry  Smith's  father.  He  resided  not  far 
from  Winchester.  I  was  at  his  house  in  1800  with 
my  father.  Mr.  Smith,  the  aged,  belonged  to  the 
United  Brethren,  having  been  converted  at  one  of 
Mr.  Otterbein's  meetings  at  Antietam  previous  to 
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1789.  Both  the  Methodists  and  the  United  Brethren 
need  to  preach  at  his  honse. 

The  Philadelphia  Conference  met  on  May  1, 1805, 
in  Chestertown,  Md.,  in  the  court-house,  that  we 
mi^t  occupy  the  meeting-house  for  preaching.  My 
father  and  Brother  Thomas  Burch  accompanied  me 
to  conference.  On  our  way  we  attended  a  quarterly 
meeting  at  North  East.  On  Saturday  Brother  Colbert 
preached  in  the  morning,  and  Anniug  Owen  in  the 
evening.  Freeborn  Garrettson  preached  on  Sunday 
morning  a  most  profitable  discourse,  and  he  again 
preached  at  Elkton  at  five  o'clock.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  heard  him.  ' 

The  next  day  we  reached  Chestertown,  and  Brother 
Thomas  Burch  and  I  were  kindly  entertained  at 
Friend  Pope's.  My  father  having  been  present 
when  I  was  ordained  deacon,  was  desirous  to  see 
me  invested  with  full  ministerial  powers.  Bishops 
Asbury  and  Whatcoat  were  both  present.  Alas,  it 
was  the  last  time  we  ever  beheld  the  venerable  form 
of  Richard  Whatcoat  presiding  in  the  Philadelphia 
Conference. 

Bishop^  Whatcoat  ordained  seven  deacons,  and 
after  an  impressive  sermon  from  Bishop  Asbury 
from  Luke  iii,  4,  6,  "  All  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation 
of  God,"  six  of  us  were  ordained  elders  in  the 
Church  of  God:  James  Aikins,  James  Polhemus, 
John  Wiltbank,  Asa  Smith,  Benjamin  Iliff,  and 
Henry  Boehm.    I  can  almost  feel  the  Ixaudft  oi  ^<^ 
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sainted  Asbury  as  well  as  of  the  elders  still  resting 
on  my  head,  and  hear  the  echoes  of  his  voice  saying, 
"  The  Lord  pour  upon  thee  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
office  and  work  of  an  elder  in  the  Church  of  'God, 
now  conunitted  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands,"  etc. 

My  parchments  I  have  preserved  as  carefully  as  if 
diamonds,  the  first  bearing  the  signature  of  Bichard 
Whatcoat,  the  other  of  Francis  Asbury.  I  was  or- 
dained a  deacon  on  May  4, 1803,  at  Cross  Boads,  and 
an  elder  on  May  5, 1805.  I  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  Pennsylvania,  ordained  a  deacon  in  Delaware,  and 
an  elder  in  Maryland.  Except  myself,  those  who 
were  ordained  at  this  conference  have  long  rince 
gone  to  rest.  Benjamin  Biff  was  the  first  that 
feU  at  his  post.  I  used  to  preach  at  his  father's 
house  in  Bucks  County,  below  Easton,  when 
on  Bristol  Circuit.  With  Benjamin  I  took  sweet 
counsel,  and  together  we  walked  to  the  house  of 
God  in  company.  I  Uttle  thought  as  we  stood  at 
the  altar  taking  the  vows  of  God  upon  us  that  my 
friend  and  brother  would  die  before  he  reached  his 
appointment.  Twenty-four  days  from  that  Sabbath 
he  rested  from  his  labors.  He  was  a  good  man  and 
a  good  preacher.  His  last  words  were :  "  /  hatye 
lost  sight  of  the  world;  come^  Lord  Jesus^  come 
quicldyP 

James  Polhemus  was  a  pious  man,  and  died  in 
1827^  and  was  interred  at  Woodrow  Chapel  on 
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Staten  Mand,  where  Joseph  Totten  is  sleeping,  and 
where  I  expect  to  myself. 

Jahes  Aieiks  was  an  Irishman.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1792,  and  was  converted  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  died  of  cancer  at  Haverstraw  in  1823.  He  was 
aware  that  he  was  dying,  and  said  to  the  family  with 
which  he  was  staying,  "  I  shall  die  here.  God  called 
me  into  the  ministry,  and  he  has  called  me  out  of  it. 
Medical  aid  cannot  save  me." 

John  Wiltbank  was  a  man  of  moderate  tal- 
ents. He  located  in  1813,  and. died  many  years  ago, 
and  was  buried  at  Dover. 

Asa  Smith  was  useftd,  but  he  was  very  boisterous 
in  preaching,  sometimes  forgetting  that  bodily  exer- 
cise profiteth  but  little.  He  died  in  New  Jersey 
several  years  ago. 

I  was  appointed  to  St.  Martin's  Circuit  with  James 
Bidgeway.  I  left  the  mountains  and  hills  of  Dau- 
phin to  travel  again  on  the  Peninsula.  This  was  a 
part  of  Annamessex  Circuit  that  I  had  previously 
traveled. 

After  visiting  my  native  place  I  entered  upon  my 
interesting  field  of  labor.  Eetuming  I  attended  a 
quarterly  meeting  in  Barratt's  Chapel.  William  P. 
Chandler  was  the  presiding  elder,  and  our  quarterly 
and  camp-meetings  were  great  occasions.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  at  Snow  Hill.  Samuel  Porter, 
father  of  Eev.  John  S.  Porter,  D.  D.,  was  a  most 
prominent  man  on  the  circuit.    He  waa  9b  i^\/^'W«2t^ 
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and  class-leader,  and  his  honse  a  preaching  place. 
Mr.  Asbnry  greatly  admired  him,  and  makes  most 
honorable  mention  of  him  in  his  joumaL  Arthnr 
and  Ezekid  Williams  were  brothers,  and  both  Iocs! 
preachers.  They  lived  near  the  head  of  the  Soimd. 
The  Sound  Meeting-honse  was  built  in  1785.  Free- 
bom  Garrettson  introduced  Methodism  here,  and 
through  him  the  Williamses  were  converted.  Arthur 
was  one  of  the  best  local  preachers  I  ever  knew. 
He  was  a  sound  divine,  an  evangelical  preacher,  a 
thorough  Methodist  He  was  wise  in  counse].  . 
When  I  obtained  his  advice  in  a  critical  or  difficult 
case  I  felt  secure.  I  loved  to  throw  myself  under 
his  wing. 

Arthur  Williams  had  several  children,  and  his 
wife  began  to  be  seriously  exercised  about  their  sal- 
vation.* They  were  moral  and  amiable;  but,  alas  I 
they  had  no  religion.  While  Mr.  Williams  was 
attending  an  appointment  some  distance  off  she 
prayed  with  the  family,  as  was  her  custom  when  he 
was  away.  While  she  was  wrestling  with  the  angel 
of  the  covenant  on  behalf  of  her  children,  their 
hearts  were  melted  into  tenderness  as  they  saw- the 
anxiety  of  their  mother  on  their  behalf.  Some  began 
to  sigh,  and  others  to  cry  and  pray  for  mercy.  Sev- 
eral were  converted  that  night,  and  when  the  fSEither 
came  home  there  was  wonderful  rejoicing.  In  a 
little  while  they  were  all  converted. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Bishop  Asbury  requesting 
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me  to  meet  him  at  my  father's.  I  did  so.  On  Smiday 
he  preached  at  Boehm's  Chapel  from  2  Thess.  i,  2-10, 
on  the  second  coming  of  Christ  The  unction  of  the 
Holy  One  rested  on  him.  The  sermon  was  delivered 
vith  great  life  and  power,  and  there  was  a  melting 
time  nnder  the  word.  Joseph  Crawford  traveled 
with  him  then.  The  next  day  they  started  for  the 
Western  Conference,  and  I  for  my  circuit  . 

On  Friday  we  went  to  the  Bethel,  where  Lorenzo 
Dow  had  an  appointment.  He  took  no  text,  but 
discoursed  on  "  The  Character  of  a  Gentleman."  He 
gave  the  deists  no  quarters.  Then  he  spoke  clearly 
and  feelingly  upon  justification  by  faith  and  sancti- 
fication.  We  then  accompanied  him  to  the  "  Union 
Meeting-House,"  on  Duck  Creek  Circuit,  where  he 
preached  from  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night,"  etc. 
His  theme  was  the  signs  of  the  times.  It  was  a  time 
of  great  power ;  there  were  a  thousand  people  present. 
Dow  had  traveled  all  night,  and  until  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  before  he  reached  Bethel.  As  soon  as 
he  had  finished  his  sermon  he  jumped  out  of  the 
window,  back  of  the  pulpit,  and  mounting  his  horse 
rode  seventeen  miles  to  "  Union ; "  then  to  Duck 
Creek  Cross  Roads,  where  he  preached  from  "Many 
are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  His  powers  of 
endurance  must  have  been  great,  for  he  rode  eighty 
miles  and  had  five  meetings  without  sleep. 

Dow  was  then  an  Evangelist.  He  was  irregular, 
eccentric,    and  jet  powerftil.     He   had   acquired 
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the  title  of  "Crazy  Dow.''  The  preachers  were 
divided  in  opinion  conoeming  hinu  Some  gave  out' 
his  appointments,  and  others  would  not.  John- 
M'Claskej  absolutely  revised ;  he  said,  "  I  give  out 
no  appointments  for  him,  for  I  have  nothing  to  dO' 
with  Lorenzo  Dow." 

I  heard  him  preach  several  years  after  in  Camden, 
]^.  J.,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lorenzo 
Dow  I  heard  then  was  not  the  Lorenzo  Dow  I  heard 
in  1805.  He  was  like  the  sun  under  an  eclipse,  or 
like  Samson  after  he  lost  the  locks  of  his  strength. 

Previous  to  the  session  of  the  Philadelphia  Confier- 
ence  in  1806,  Bishops  Asbury  and  Whatcoat  made  a 
short  tour  through  the  Peninsula.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  accompanying  them,  and  heard  them  preach. 
The  fifth  of  April  we  met  them  at  Snow  Hill,  which 
was  on  my  circuit.  I  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  in  see- 
ing them  again.  They  went  a  journey  of  five  hund- 
red and  fifty  miles  to  visit  the  Churches  and  preach 
after  they  left  Baltimore. 

Bishop  Asbury  preached  at  Snow  Hill,  from  Heb. 
iii,  12,  13:  the  caution  "not  to  depart  from  the 
living  God,"  and  the  duty  to  "  exhort  one  another 
daily."  Notwithstanding  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
crowds  came  to  listen.  Thence  we  went  to  Broad- 
killtown,  Delaware,  where  the  bishop  preached  on 
Christian  steadfastness,  from  1  Cor.  xv,  6-8 ;  then  to 
Milford,  where  he  held  forth  on  the  form  and  power 
of  godliness:  2  Tim.  iii,  5. 
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Thence  we  hurried  on  to  Dover  with  the  afflicted 
Eifihop  Whatcoat.  He  was  taken  with  a  severe  fit 
of  tljp  gravel,  and  suffered  most  intense  agony.  We 
did  not  know  but  he  would  die  on  the  road.  Bishop' 
Whatcoat  remained  at  the  house  of  Hon.  Eichard 
Bassett,  while  Bishop  Asbary  went  on  to  meet  the 
Philadelphia  Conference.  Here  these  great-hearted, 
noble-BOuled,  true  yoke-fellows,  who  had  known  each 
other  in  England,  met  in  class  together  when  boys, 
who  had  traveled  all  over  the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  this  country  in  pursuit  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
House  of  Israel,  looked  upon  each  other's  faces  for 
the  last  time.  How  touching  the  scene  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  those  patriarchs,  whose  hearts  had  beat 
responsive  to  the  other  for  so  many  years  I 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

FIRST  OAMP-MEETING  ON  THE  PENINSULA,  1805. 

The  introduction  of  camp-meetings  into  the  Fen- 
insula  formed  a  new  era  in  Methodism  in  that  section 
of  country.  Worshiping  in  the  groves,  God's  first 
temples,  was  a  novelty,  and  called  out  the  people  by 
thousands.  The  ministers  preached  with  unusual 
power,  for  crowds  inspired  them,  and  converts  were 
multiplied  as  the  drops  of  the  morning.  I  attended 
all  these  meetings  and  kept  a  record  of  them. 

Camp-meetings  had  their  origin  in  Tennessee,  in 
1799.  Two  brothers,  named  Magee,  one  a  Method- 
ist the  other  a  Presbyterian  minister,  had  the  high 
honor  of  originating  them.  "With  John  Magee,  the 
Methodist,  I  was  acquainted  for  several  years;  I 
traveled  with  him  many  miles,  and  heard  him  preach. 
He  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  L. 
Douglas. 

Jesse  Lee  introduced  camp-meetings  into  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  then  to  Delaware.  But  the  first 
camp-meeting  in  the  East  was  held  by  the  Eev. 
William  Thatcher,  in  Carmel,  New  York,  in  1804. 

The  meeting  of  which  I  now  speak  was  the  first 
held  on  the  Peninsula,  and  the  beginning  of  a  series 
that  were  greatly  honored  of  God  and  a  blessing  to 
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thonsandB.  It  was  held  in  a  beaatiful  grove  three 
miles  south  of  Duck  Creek  Cross  Koads,  (now 
Smyrna,)  and  commenced  on  the  25th  of  July,  1806. 
There  were  multitudes  of  tents,  and  thousands  came 
to  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Worshiping  in  nature's 
magnificent  temple,  the  preachers  and  the  people  got 
new  inspiration. 

A  notice  of  the  ministers  who  preached,  and  their 
texts,  may  seem  dry  to  some,  but  by  others  the  record 
will  be  read  with  interest,  for  all  who  preached  on 
that  ground  at  that  camp-meeting  have  long  since 
been  in  Paradise. 

The  opening  sermon  was  by  Jesse  Lee,  who  had 
attended  many  camp-meetings.  He  was  then  in  his 
palmy  days,  and  was  a  host  in  himself.  His  text  was 
Isaiah  xxxiii,  12:  ^^And  the  people  shall  be  as  the 
burnings  of  lime,  as  thorns  shall  they  be  burned  in 
the  fire."  This  was  a  singular  text.  The  sermon 
was  terrific,  showing  the  awful  end  of  the  wicked. 
Jesse  Lee  was  occasionally  a  '^  son  of  thunder."  His 
texts  were  often  novel,  and  therefore  attracted  atten- 
tion. 

John  Chalmers,  the  old  hero,  preached  in  the 
afternoon  from  Numbers  x,  1-9.  If  the  reader  will 
turn  to  it  he  will  see  it  was  a  most  ingenious  text 
for  a  camp-meeting,  and  the  sermon  was  equally 
ingenious.  A  minister's  skill  and  wisdom  are  ex- 
hibited as  much  in  the  selection  of  his  texts  as  in 

expounding  them.    Adaptation  is  the  great  secret  of 
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Buccess.  John  Chalmers  knew  as  well  as  any  other 
man  how  to  adapt  his  subject  4o  the  occasion.  In 
his  text  we  read  of  "camps,'*  of  "tmmpetfl"  that 
were  blown,  of  the  "  assembly,"  "  congregation,"  of 
"  priests,"  of  "  solemn  days"  and  "  days  of  gladness," 
all  reminding  ns  of  modem  camp-meetings. 

Joseph  Totten  preached  in  the  evening  from  Hab. 
iii,  2,  "  O  Lord,  revive  thy  work."  My  journal  says : 
"  This  was  a  time  of  power  to  many  soul§ ;  about 
twenty-two  professed  to  find  converting  grace  to- 
day." Such  was  the  first  day's  work  of  the  first 
camp-meeting  held  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land. 

On  Friday  Thomas  Ware  preached  at  eight  o'clock, 
froin  1  John  v,  4,  on  faith  and  its  victories.  The 
word  was  conveyed  by  the  Spirit  to  the  hearts  of 
many.  At  three  o'clock  John  Chalmers  preached 
from  John  xiv,  12,  on  faith  and  works.  James 
Aikins,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  from  Matt,  xi,  28,  on 
the  rest  for  those  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden. 
The  result  of  the  second  day  was  glorious:  sixty 
were  converted  and  a  number  sanctified.  The  meet- 
ing continued  all  night ;  some  were  crying  for  mercy, 
others  praying,  singing,  shouting — ^there  was  indeed 
a  shout  of  a  king  in  the  camp.  We  had  a  glorious 
time  at  sunrise. 

On  Saturday  morning  Jesse  Lee  preached  at  eight, 
from  John  xvi,  20,  on  weeping  and  lamentation  being 
tamed  into  joy.    That  was  verily  a  time  of  weeping. 
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Bicbard  Lyon  preached  at  three  o'clock,  from  Isaiah 
i,  18 :  "  Come  and  let-ns  reason  together."  William 
Bishop  preached  at  night.  About  one  hundred  were 
converted  during  the  day  and  last  night.  Wonderful 
are  thy  works,  O  Lord  Almighty  1 

On  Sunday,  at  eight  o'clock,  Alvard  White 
preached,  from  Psalm  cvii,  8,  on  praising  the  Lord 
for  his  wonderful  works.  Ephraim  Chambers  preached 
in  the  afternoon,  and  Richard  Sneatli  in  the  evening. 
This  was  a  high  day  in  Zion.  It  was  supposed  there 
were  more  converted  to-day  than  yesterday. 

On  Monday  our  camp-meeting  closed,  after  a  most 
affectionate  parting.  Jesse  Lee  says,  concerning  this 
meeting :  "  Thousands  of  people  attended,  and  I  sup- 
pose two  hundred  were  converted  among  the  white 
people,  and  many  among  the  blacks.  I  think  it  ex- 
ceeded anything  that  I  ever  saw  for  the  conversion 
of  souls,  and  for  the  quickening  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  hearts  of  believers.  I  took  an 
account  of  sixty-eight  Methodist  preachers  who  were 
at  that  meeting.  The  work  went  on  beautifully  and 
powerftilly.  It  was  said  the  noise  occasioned  by  the 
cries  of  the  distressed  and  the  shouts  of  the  saints 
was  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  From  that 
meeting  the  work  of  the  Lord  spread  greatly  on  the 
eastern  shore,  both  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  states; 
and  hundreds  were  converted  and  added  to  the 
society  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  after  that 
meeting."     I  make  tiiis  long  quotation  beca\\&&  i\i 
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confirms  all  I  have  said  by  one  who  was  a  prominent 
actor. 

This  camp-meeting  was  nnder  the  charge  of 
William  P.  Chandler,  who  was  a  mighty  leader  of 
the  ^^  sacramental  host,"  and  just  the  man  to  com- 
mand such  a  wing  of  the  Christian  army.  Of  the 
sixty-eight  preachers  who  were  present  I  alone  sur- 
vive. William  P.  Chandler,  who  presided,  has  been 
dead  forty-three  years;  Jesse  Lee,  forty-nine  years; 
and  John  Chalmers,  thirty  years. 

I  went  with  Dr.  Chandler  to  the  camp-meeting  in 
Accomac  County,  Va.  We  arrived  there  on  Monday, 
August  26,  and  worked  hard  in  clearing  the  ground 
and  fixing  the  seats.  We  were  entertained  at  Major 
Kerr's,  a  man  of  wealth,  who  stood  high  in  the  com^ 
munity,  and  had  built  him  a  splendid  mansion.  He 
was  one  of  Dr.  Chandler's  spiritual  children,  and  had 
recently  joined  the  society.  His  conversion  was 
quite  singular.  Brother  Chandler  preached  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  was  entertained  by  the  major, 
who  had  respect  for  the  Gospel  and  its  ministers, 
though  he  was  then  emphatically  a  man  of  the  world. 
One  day  while  walking  with  him  in  his  fine  parlor, 
and  amid  his  splendid  furniture,  the  doctor  said, 
"Well,  major,  this  mansion  is  too  beautiful  to  leave 
behind  you,  and  yet  you  will  soon  have  to  leave  it 
and  go  to  that  narrow  house  appointed  for  all  living." 
It  was  a  word  "  fitly  spoken,"  a  "  nail  fastened  in  a 
jBure  place."    It  led  the  major  to  refiection,  which 
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reflulted  in  his  conviction  and  conversion.  The 
major  identified  himsdf  with  Methodism,  and  became 
very  useful. 

A  great  multitude  attended  this  camp-meeting. 
The  ministers  preached  with  "  the  Holy  Ghost  sent 
down  from  heaven,"  and  the  "arrows  were  very 
sharp  in  the  hearts  of  the  king's  enemies."  On 
Thursday  sixty  were  converted,  on  Friday  one  hund- 
red and  fifty,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  over  a  hund- 
red each  day.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  preachers, 
and  others  who  took  pains  to  ascertain,  that  four 
hundred  whites  and  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
blacks  were  converted.  The  work  went  on  day  and 
night  without  intermission  from  Thursday  till  Mon- 
day. Besides  Dr.  Chandler  there  were  present  Henry 
"White,  Thomas  Birch,  James  Eidgeway,  and  John 
Chalmers. 

There  was  a  skeptic  at  the  meeting  who  made 
some  disturbance.  He  was  very  fluent,  and  crowds 
gathered  around  him  as  he  argued  against  the 
divinity  of  Jesus,  and  ridiculed  his  mysterious  birth. 
At  last  John  Chalmers  encountered  him,  and  he  was 
just  the  man.  He  inquired  of  the  skeptic,  "  Do  you 
believe  that  God  created  the  universe?"  He  an- 
swered, *>  I  do."  "  Do  you  believe  God  formed  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth?"  He  said,  "Yes." 
Another  question :  "  Do  you  believe  that  God  formed 
the  woman  out  of  the  man  ? "  "  Yes."  Then  came 
the  crowning  question  :  "  Do  you  think  it  more  diffi- 
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cult  for  God  to  create  a  man  out  of  a  woman  than 
a  woman  out  of  a  man } "  The  question  struck  at 
the  foundation  of  his  skepticism.  He  was  con- 
founded ;  he  trembled  and  wept,  and  in  a  little  while 
was  on  his  knees  at  the  mourners'  bench  implor- 
ing pardon.  And  he  found  that  the  blood  of -the 
incarnate  Jesus  could  wash  all  his  guilty  stains  away. 
He  became  an  ornament  to  the  Church.  Years  after- 
ward I  saw  him  with  a  face  that  looked  toward 
heaven,  declaring,  "  I  seek  a  better  country.'' 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in  our  periodicab 
as  to  the  time  when  mourners  were  first  invited  to 
the  altar  for  prayers,  and  with  whom  the  custom 
originated.  As  this  practice  made  a  new  era  in  the 
Church,  and  has  been  so  highly  honored  of  God,  the 
question  is  one  of  interest. 

Dr.  Bangs,  in  his  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  iii, 
p.  374,  speaks  of  the  revival  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1806,  and  says:  "It  was  during  this  powerful 
revival  the  practice  of  inviting  penitent  sinners  to 
the  altar  was  first  introduced.  The  honor  of  doing 
this,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  belongs  to  Brother 
Aaron  Hunt,  who  resorted  to  it  to  prevent  the  con- 
fasion  arising  from  praying  in  different  parts  of  the 
house."  This  has  been  for  years  stereotyped,  and  is 
interwoven  into  history.  The  doctor  expressed  him- 
self cautiously,  for  he  said,  "  If  I  am  rightly  inform- 
ed." The  truth  is,  he  was  not  correctly  informed. 
Aaron  Hunt  was  no  doubt  the  one  who  first  intro- 
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duced  its  practice  in  New  York,  but  it  existed  pre- 
yioosly  in  other  places.  The  Eev.  Henry  Smith  of 
Baltimore  Conference  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bangs 
when  he  was  editor  of  the  Advocate  asking  that  this 
error  in  his  history  might  be  corrected.  In  it  he 
stated  he  had  invited  mourners  to  the  altar  as  early 
as  1803,  and  adds,  ^^  It  was  not  a  solitary  case  or  a 
new  thing,  but  often  practiced  with  success." 

I  know  the  practice  commenced  much  earlier  than 
1806.  As  early  as  1799,  when  in  company  with  that 
eminent  rcYivalistj  Rev.  TV.  P.  Chandler,  on  Cecil 
Circuit,  at  Back  Creek,  after  preaching,  the  doctor 
invited  mourners  to  the  altar.  Nearly  a  score  came 
forward,  and  twelve  men  experienced  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  that  day,  and  among  them  Lawrence  Lauren- 
son,  who  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful 
preachers  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  That  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  mourners  being 
invited  to  the  altar. 

During  the  revivals  on  the  Peninsula  in  1801,  and 
the  two  following  years,  as  well  as  at  the  camp-meet- 
ing in  1805,  it  was  the  invariable  practice  to  invite 
mourners  to  come  forward.  The  Eev.  Eichard 
Sneath,  one  of  the  best  of  ministers,  with  whom  I 
fought  side  by  side  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  has  thrown 
light  on  this  subject.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Coke,  dated 
Milford,  October  5,  1802,  he  says :  "  On  January  25, 
1801,  at  St.  George's,  Philadelphia,  after  Mr.  Cooper 
had  been  preaching,  I  invited  all  the  mourners  to 
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come  to  the  communion-table  that  we  might  praj 
particularly  for  them.  This  I  found  to  be  useful,  as 
it  removed  that  shame  which  often  hinders  souls  from 
coming  to  Christ,  and  excited  them  to  the  exercise  of 
faith.  About  thirty  professed  to  be  converted,  and 
twenty-six  joined  the  society."  Mr.  Sneath  says 
also :  "In  1800  and  1801 1  added  on  Milford  Circuit 
upwar4  of  three  thousand  members."  *  So  mightily 
grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed.  The  scenes 
were  pentecostal.    It  is  difficult  to  realize  them  now. 

^  See  Arminian  Magazine  for  1808,  p.  3*73. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DOVEB  CIROUIT,  1806 — SICKNESS  AND  DEATH  OF 
BISHOP  WHATCOAT. 

On  Saturday,  AtiguBt  12,  I  went  with  Bishop 
Asbnry  to  Philadelphia.  He  preached  twice  on  Sab- 
bath. In  the  morning  at  St.  George's,  from  2  Peter 
i,  12-14.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  passage  he 
will  see  how  touching  and  how  appropriate  it  was. 
The  bishop  had  just  left  his  dying  colleague,  Bishop 
Whatcoat.  He  was  himself  pressed  down  with  many 
infirmities ;  his  tabernacle  was  shaken,  some  of  the 
pins  were  being  taken  out.  He  preached  also  at  the 
Academy  from  James  v,  7,  8,  on  patiently  waiting 
for  results,  like  the  husbandman.  The  conference 
commenced  on  Monday  the  14:th.  There  w6re  sixty- 
three  preachers  present,  and  the  session  was  one  of 
great  peace  and  harmony.  Bishop  Asbury  preached 
on  "Wednesday  from  1  Tim.  iv,  12, 13 :  "  Let  no  man 
despise  thy  youth ;"  after  which  he  ordained  seven 
elders. 

On  Thursday  I  heard  Ezekiel  Cooper  preach  in 
the  Bethel  from  Haggai  ii,  9 :  "  The  glory  of  the 
latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  the  former,"  etc. 
This  was  a  sermon  of  superior  excellence.  Ezekiel 
Cooper  was  then  in  his  palmy  days,  powerful  in  the 
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pulpit,  powerful  on  the  conference  floor.  The  influ- 
ence he  wielded  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  wag 
wonderftil.  He  was  the  mafiter-mind,  the  leading 
spirit. 

On  Monday  the  2l8t  this  pleasant  and  profitable 
conference  adjourned.  The  bishop  in  his  journal 
says,  "  I  hope  many  souls  will  be  converted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  coming  together  of  this  conference, 
having  had  great  peace  in  the  societies,  and  sound, 
sure  preaching  three  times  a  day." 

I  was  appointed  to  Dover  Circuit  with  James 
Bateman.  It  was  a  pleasant  circuit,  and  he  was  a 
pleasant  colleague.  He  was  a  young  man,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  first  families  on  the  Peninsula,  and 
this  was  his  first  circuit.  William  P.  Chandler  was 
the  presiding  elder.  On  my  arrival  I  was  heartily 
welcomed  in  the  name  of  my  Master.  My  home  was 
the  house  of  the  Hon.  Kichard  Bassett.  On  the  26th 
I  wrote :  "  Here  in  this  hospitable  mansion  the  ven- 
erated Kichard  Whatcoat  is  confined  with  dangerous 
illness;  but  I  rejoice  to  find  him  better,  and  that 
there  is  hope  of  his  recovery."  Alas,  it  was  a  false 
hope,  raised  only  to  settle  in  despair. 

On  Sunday  morning,  with  the  assistance  of  several 
class-leaders,  I  met  two  hundred  colored  members. 
Their  black  faces  shone  with  holy  joy,  and  their 
songs  were  fervent  and  exhilarating.  Eeligion  does 
wonders  for  the  children  of  Ham. 

On  Tuesday  I  went  with  Dr.  Chandler  to  James 
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Pumell'B,  where  oiir  quarterly  meeting  was  to  be 
held  in  a  grove.  This  was  the  cnstom  in  that  day. 
They  were  miniatnre  camp-meetingB.  The  people 
came  in  crowds,  so  the  churches  could  not  hold 
them.  We  spent  a  day  or  two  in  clearing  the 
ground  and  removing  the  underbrush,  and  prepared 
seats  for  twelve  hundred  persons.  On  Friday  there 
were  several  tents  on  the  ground,  and  a  number  of 
people. 

Dr.  Chandler  preached  the  opening  sermon  from 
Hab.  iii,  2:  "O  Lord,  revive  thy  work,"  etc. 
Great  success  attended  the  word.  Brother  Eichard 
Lyon  exhorted.  I  closed  with  prayer,  and  then 
Brother  Lyon  invited  the  mourners  to  the  front  of 
the  preachers'  stand.  I  preached  in  the  afternoon, 
from  1  Peter  iii,  9 ;  and  at  night  James  Bateman, 
from  Acts  iii,  19,  on  the  times  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  We  had  not  only  the  gentle' 
dew,  but  the  refreshing  shower ;  a  number  of  mourn- 
ers came  to  the  altar;  sinners  were  pricked  to  the 
heart,  and  some  who  came  to  mock,  remained  to  pray. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  mighty  power ;  we  had  three 
sermons.  I  never  witnessed  a  more  melting  time. 
The  work  of  justifying  and  sanctifying  grace  went 
on  with  sweetness  and  power. 

During  the  meeting  one  hundred  and  sixty  were 
converted,  and  thirty-four  professed  to  be  sanctified, 
and  were  witnesses  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  invidioiiB  compaiiBons, 
and  all  my  brethren  know  tliat  I  neyer  belonged  to 
the  family  of  croakers ;  but  I  will  ask  this  question : 
What  would  we  think  if  we  could  witness  such  a 
scene  at  a  modem  quarterly  meeting?  There  was  a 
power  among  the  fathers,  both  in  the  ministry  and 
laity,  that  we  do  not  possess.  The  ministers  moved 
the  masses  as  the  wind  does  a  field  of  wheat,  and 
they  mowed  them  down  as  the  scythe  does  the  grass. 

After  spending  several  days  in  attending  the  dif- 
ferent appointments,  I  returned  to  Dover  on  Monday 
the  12th.  I  wrote  in  my  journal  thus:  "Father 
Whatcoat  is  still  very  dangerous."  Tuesday, "  To-day 
I  shaved  the  dear  saint  of  God.  I  also  had  great 
satisfaction  in  conversing  with  him ;  he  is  much  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  God."  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
days  and  hours  I  spent  with  the  dying  bishop.  The 
place  was  hallowed,  and  the  room  seemed  filled  with 
the  glory  of  God. 

I  took  another  tour,  and  then  returned  and  spent 
more  time  with  the  excellent  bishop,  whose  days  were 
closing,  and  the  shadows  of  a  long  evening  were 
gathering  around  him. 

On  the  18th  I  preached  at  Barratt's  Chapel.  I 
also  preached  at  Frederica  and  at  Banning's  Chapel. 
Much  of  the  power  of  God  was  felt  in  many  of  these 
meetings ;  several  lay  speechless  and  helpless. 

On  May  26  I  made  this  record :  "  This  evening  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  dear  Father 
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Wliatcoat,  who  is  in  a  very  low  state  of  bodily 
health ;  but  what  is  infinitely  superior,  he  has  peace 
of  mind,  which  the  worid,  together  with  health,  can- 
not give."  The  next  day  I  had  another  conversation 
with  the  aged  pilgrim.  "  O !  may  the  loving  whole- 
some advice  he  gave  me  never  be  erased  from  my 
mind.  May  I,  agreeably  to  his  wish,  continue  in  the 
field  of  battle  should  I  live  fifty  years  from  now  and 
have  health  and  strength.  Lord,  thou  knowest  I 
want  to  be  whoUy  thine  while  I  live,  thine  in  the 
article  of  death,  thine  in  Paradise,  thine  in  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection." 

Such  is  the  record  I  made  fifty-nine  years  ago, 
after  an  interview  with  one  of  the  holiest  men  earth 
ever  saw.  He  was  exceedingly  happy;  he  shouted 
aloud  the  praises  of  Jesus,  and  gave  a  glorious  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  religion  to  sustain  in  adversity. 
He  talked  sweetly  of  heaven,  and  of  the  numerous 
friends  in  America  and  in  England  that  he  expected 
to  meet  in  heaven. 

I  have  ever  esteemed  it  one  of  the  most  exalted 
privileges  of  my  life  to  enjoy  the  interviews  I  did 
with  the  dying  bishop,  and  to  be  favored  with  his 
benediction. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1806,  the  good  bishop  gave  his 
Boui  to  God  and  his  body  to  the  dust.  Seldom  has 
the  Church  lost  a  brighter  ornament,  seldom  heaven 
received  a  purer  spirit. 

Dr.  Chandler  delivered  an  address  at  his  ftmeral 
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to  an  immense  crowd,  and  the  remains  were  deposited 
under  the  altar  of  the  church,  in  Dover,  Delaware. 

PORTRAITURE  OP  BISHOP  WHATCOAT. 

With  Bishop  Whatcoat  I  was  personally  acquainted 
for  sixteen  years.  I  had  seen  him  at  my  father's 
house  long  before  he  was  elected  bishop.  I  was  pre- 
sent at  his  election  and  ordination,  and  I  was  myself 
ordained  by  him  a  deacon.  I  have  heard  him  preach 
often;  have  traveled  with  him  hundreds  of  miles; 
have  been  with  him  in  many  families ;  enjoyed  his 
friendship,  and  had  the  benefit  of  his  wise  counsels. 
I  presume  there  is  no  one  living  that  has  as  many 
personal  recollections  of  Bishop  Whatcoat  as  I  have. 

In  regard  to  his  personal  appearance.  Bishop  What- 
coat was  not  very  tall ;  he  was  stout,  though  not  corpu- 
lent. He  had  a  fine  intellectual  face ;  his  mouth  was 
small ;  his  eyes  not  very  dark,  but  expressive.  His 
dress  was  very  plain,  in  Methodist  minister  style: 
the  shad-belly  coat,  and  vest  buttoned  snag  up  to  his 
neck.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he  lost  all  his 
hair,  so  he  was  entirely  bald.  Some  time  after,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  it  began  to  grow,  and  his 
hair  came  out  thick  and  beautiful,  so  that  when  he 
died  he  had  a  fine  head  of  dark  hair,  not  even 
sprinkled  with  gray.  He  combed  it  down  straight 
over  his  forehead,  the  Methodist  fashion  in  those 
days.  It  would  have  been  considered  out  of  order 
to  have  worn  it  so  as  to  exhibit  a  noble  forehead. 
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His  face,  like  that  of  Bishop  Asbnry,  was  bronzed  or 
tanned  by  exposure  to  many  summer's  suns  and  win- 
ter winds  and  storms.  His  likeness  in  the  ^'  Armin- 
ian  Magazine"  resembles  him,  though  it  is  younger 
than  when  I  saw  him. 

As  a  man  he  was  most  remarkable,  for  in  him  was 
blended  a  dignity  that  commanded  reverence,  and  a 
humility  and  sweetness  that  inspired  affection.  The 
benignity  that  shone  in  his  countenance  revealed  the 
character  of  the  inner  man.  He  loved  everybody, 
and  all  loved  him  in  return.  As  a  bishop  he  was  a 
safe  counselor,  for  he  was  wise  in  judgment.  He 
was  a  good  presiding  officer.  He  governed  by  the 
law  of  kindness,  and  the  preachers  all  venerated 
him.  In  the  pulpit  he  excelled.  He  could  melt  and 
mould  an  audience  as  few  men  ever  did.  The  holy 
anointing  rested  on  him,  and  a  peculiar  unction 
attended  his  words.  Several  of  his  sermons  I  can 
never  forget.  One  I  heard  from  him  in  1790, 
seventy-five  years  ago,  I  distinctly  remember :  "  The 
handftil  of  com,"  and  "  the  fruit  shaking  like  Leba- 
non." Also  the  one  at  Duck  Creek  Cross  Roads,  in 
1803,  on  "  suffering  a  while,"  etc.  He  professed  pur- 
ity of  heart,  and  no  one  that  knew  him  doubted  his 
being  in  possession  of  it.  A  holier  man  has  not  lived 
since  the  days  of  the  seraphic  Fletcher,  whom  in  some 
respects  he  strikingly  resembled.  He  walked  in  the 
light  as  God  wjas  in  the  light.  He  was  a  man  of  one 
book,  the  Bible;  and  such  was  his  knowledge  of  the 
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Scriptures  tliat  he  was  called  ^^  a  concordance.''  He 
was  peculiarly  solemn.  He  always  appeared  to  act 
as  if  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  Occupy  till  I  come," 
or  as  if  the  judgment  trump  was  sounding  in  his 
ears  summoning  him  to  ^^give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship." 

It  was  my  privilege  on  September  23  to  hear 
Dr.  Chandler  in  Dover  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of 
Bishop  Whatcoat  from  John  i,  47 :  "  Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile."  Was 
there  ever  a  more  appropriate  text  i  No  mto  was 
ever  more  free  from  guile  than  Bishop  Whatcoat. 
Dr.  Chandler  did  justice  to  the  subject  He  had 
known  the  bishop  intimately  for  years,  and  was  a 
great  admirer  of  his  many  virtues.  I  wrote  thus  in 
my  journal :  "  This  was  truly  a  solemn  and  profit- 
able discourse.  My  heart  was  affected  on  reflect- 
ing on  what  wholesome  instructions  I  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  our  father  in  the  Lord  both  in  pri- 
vate and  public.  I  am  encouraged  to  be  more  faith- 
ful, that  I  may  not  become  a  castaway,  and  be  sep- 
arated from  those  who  have  gone  before." 

Bishop  Asbury  hastened  back  after  his  New  En- 
gland tour  to  see  his  friend  and  "true  yoke-fel- 
low," but  he  was  too  late.  "  At  Kingston,"  he  says, 
"  I  found  a  letter  from  Dr.  Chandler  declaring  the 
death  of  Bishop  Whatcoat,  that  father  in  Israel,  and 
my  faithftil  friend  for  forty  years ;  a  man  of  solid 
parts ;  a  self-denying  man  of  God.    Who  ever  heard 
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Idm  speak  an  idle  word  ?  When  was  guile  found  in 
his  mouth  ?  He  had  been  thirty-eight  years  in  the 
ministry :  sixteen  years  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land, and  twenty-two  in  America;  twelve  years  as 
presiding  elder ;  four  of  this  time  he  was  stationed 
in  the  cities,  or  traveling  with  me,  and  six  years  in 
the  superintendency.  A  man  so  uniformly  good  I 
have  not  known  in  Europe  or  America.  ...  At 
his  taking  leave  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence I  thought  his  time  was  short  I  changed 
my  route  to  visit  him,  but  only  reached  within 
a  hundred  and  thirty  miles;  death  was  too  quick 
for  me." 

The  next  spring,  when  Bishop  Asbury  was  return- 
ing from  his  annual  southern  tour,  he  came  to  Dover. 
On  April  27,  1807,  in  Wesley  Chapel,  standing 
over  the  remains  of  Bishop  Whatcoat,  he  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  of  his  late  colleague  from  2  Tim. 
iii,  10 :  "  But  thou  hast  fully  known  my  doctrine, 
manner  of  life,  purpose,  faith,  longsuflfering,"  charity, 
patience."*  Governor  Bassett  was  present,  and 
many  others  who  loved  Bishop  Whatcoat  in  life,  and 
mourned  the  loss  they  sustained  in  his  death.  It 
was  a  portraiture  of  Bishop  Whatcoat  sketched  and 
painted  by  a  master  workman  who  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  his  subject ;  and  so  accurate  was  the  like- 

♦  Ten  years  later  the  funeral  sermon  of  Bishop  Asbury  was 
preached  from  the  same  text  by  the  Eev.  Ezekiel  Cooper,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

10 
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ness,  with  its  lights  and  shades,  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  original. 

On  the  walls  of  the  church  in  Dover  was  placed  a 
neat  marble  slab,  on  which  the  following  was  in- 
scribed : 

"In  memory  of  the  Kev.  Kichard  Whatcoat, 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  who  was  bom  March,  1736,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  and  died  in  Dover  July  6,  1806, 
aged  seventy  years." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DOVER  CIRCUIT — GREAT  CAMP-MEETINGS. 

It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  realize  wliat  great 
times  we  had  at  our  early  camp-meetings.  They  did 
much  in  breaking  up  the  strongholds  of  the  devil, 
and  almost  revolutionized  the  Peninsula.  They 
made,  as  Bishop  Asbury  said,  "  our  harvest  seasons." 
Among  the  Methodists  no  gentlemen  and  ladies 
attended  for  leisure,  pleasure,  or  pure  air ;  but  they 
went  to  work  to  save  souls  jfrom  death,  and  acted  as 
if  they  had  no  other  business.  On  June  11  we  held 
a  camp-meeting  on  Dover  Circuit.  There  were  two 
hundred  tents  on  the  ground.  Brother  Alward  White 
preached  the  first  sermon  from  Neh.  iv,  10,  on  remov- 
ing the  rubbish  so  we  shall  be  able  to  build  the  wall. 
On  the  first  day  forty-seven  were  converted  and  thir- 
ty-nine sanctified.  This  is  the  way  they  looked  for 
things  in  those  days  :  while  penitents  were  pardoned 
the  saints  were  purified.  Friday  morning  Eichard 
Lyon  preached  jfrom  Matt,  xx,  6,  to  idlers  in  God's 
vineyard.  Then  mourners  were  invited  to  the  altar. 
Many  came,  and  the  work  of  God  went  on  till  three 
o'clock,  when  James  Aikins  preached  from  Luke  xiv, 
17,  on  the  Gospel  feast.  The  work  went  on  glori- 
ously, and  at  sunset  theyreported  one  hundred  con- 
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verted  and  seventy-five  sanctified.  In  the  evening 
George  Woolley  preached  from  Isaiah  xxviii,  17,  on 
sweeping  away  the  refnge  of  lies.  The  last  refiige  of 
the  sinner  seemed  to  be  swept  away.  The  next 
morning  they  reported  sixty-two  converted  and  fifty- 
three  sanctified. 

Thomas  Boring  preached  on  Saturday  at  eight 
o'clock  from  Eev.  iii,  20 :  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock,"  etc. ;  W.  B.  Lacy  at  three  from 
Deut.  xxxii,  11,  about "  The  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest," 
etc. ;  Thomas  Dunn  in  the  evening  from  Psalm  cxlv, 
19.  There  were  one  hundred  and  forty-six  con- 
verted and  seventy-six  sanctified  during  the  day. 
The  next  morning  they  reported  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  converted  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  sanc- 
tified during  the  night. 

Sabbath  was  a  great  day  in  Israel.  Dr.  Chandler 
preached  in  the  morning  at  ten  from  Isaiah  xi,  9 : 
"  For  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,"  etc.  He  could  move  the  masses  as  the  wind 
stirs  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  James  Ridgeway  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  from  1  Peter  iv,  17 :  "  What 
shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the  Gospel." 
He  was  a  powerftil  man  at  camp-meetings.  At  sun- 
set they  reported  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  con- 
versions and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  sanctifica- 
tions.  What  a  Sabbath  I  Peter  Vannest  preached 
at  eight  o'clock.  Eighty-one  converted  that  evening 
and  fiixtj-eight  sanctified. 
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On  Monday  morning  William  Hardisty  preached 
from  Psalm  xxxiv,  5 ;  in  the  afternoon  Brother  Jack- 
son from  Acts  iii,  19,  20,  on  times  of  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  and  James  Herron  preached 
in  the  evening.  There  were  this  day  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  conversions  and  fifty  sanctifications. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  Lord's  supper  was  ad- 
ministered. There  was  a  most  melting  time.  I 
have  given  this  record  just  as  it  was  written  in  1806. 
I  added :  "  O  how  the  power  and  love  of  God  unites 
the  hearts  of  his  people.  Glory  to  my  God  and 
Saviour  that  I  have  lived  to  see  such  times  of  the 
outpouring  of  his  Spirit !  Agreeable  to  the  report  of 
lliose  who  were  most  active  in  the  work,  there  were 
eleven  hundred  conversions  and  six  hundred  sanctifi- 
cations." This  may  seem  an  exaggeration,  but  the 
record  was  made  at  the  time,  and  there  could  be  no 
object  to  state  anything  but  the  truth,  for  it  was 
written  simply  for  myself,  and  not  for  others. 

July  15  the  camp-meeting  began  near  Dover.  For 
several  days  we  had  been  preparing  seats  for  six 
thousand  persons.  The  people  came  in  crowds. 
There  were  four  hundred  tents,  wagons,  and  carts 
.  within  the  inclosure.  Some  slept  in  wagons,  others 
in  carts. 

On  Thursday  John  Chalmers,  an  old  warrior, 
opened  the  campaign  from  Exod.  xiv,  15 :  "  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward." 
They  did  go  forward  with  banners  ftyixxg>  Wi^  ^ 
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shout  was  heard  along  the  ranks  of  our  Israel.  The 
work  of  revival  commenced  in  a  powerful  manner 
under  the  first  sermon,  and  continued  through  the 
night.  There  were  sixty-eight  converted  and  twenty- 
nine  sanctified.     Glory  to  the  Highest  I 

On  Friday  at  eight  o'clock  Lawrence  -RTCombfl 
preached  on  2  Cor.  iv,  5.  He  had  a  powerful  voice, 
and  was  an  admirable  man  to  preach  at  camp-meet- 
ings. Brother  Kendall  preached  in  the  afternoon. 
On  Saturday  morning  Daniel  Chambers,  a  local 
preacher  fi*om  Baltimore,  preached  on  "The  Lord 
preserveth  all  them  that  love  him,  but  all  the  wicked 
will  he  destroy."  Joshua  Wells  preached  in  the 
afternoon  from  Psalm  lxxxvii,.3:  "Glorious  things 
are  spoken  of  thee,"  etc. ;  and  William  B.  Lacy  at 
night  from  Isaiah  xxxiii,  16.  The  work  went  on  'all 
night.  Will  the  reader  be  surprised  that  I  added, 
"Glory!  glory!" 

Sabbath  was  a  high  day  in  Zion.  There  were 
about  ten  thousand  people  on  the  ground.  In  the 
morning  Samuel  Ooate  preached  on  John  iii,  lY; 
John  Chalmers  preached  in  the  afternoon;  and 
Brother  Eidgeway  at  night.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-sight  were  converted  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  sanctified.  Halleluiah  !  This  was  during  the 
day.  The  work  continued  all  night,  and  one  hund- 
red and  twenty-seven  were  converted  and  one  hund- 
red sanctified  before  the  sun  rose  in  the  east. 

On  Monday  morning  Peter  YaniieeX.  ^^^^jciveii.  xm 
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Luke  xv,  2  :  "  This  man  receiveth  sinners  and.eateth 
with  them."  He  did  receive  them  cordially  into  his 
arms,  into  his  family ;  he  was  receiving  them  when 
my  brother  was  preaching.  Samuel  Coate  preached 
again  on  being  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
He  was  there  to  raise  money  for  a  church  in  Mont- 
real, Canada,  and  was  very  successful.  I  preached 
at  night  from  Luke  xiv,  22,  23 :  "  And  yet  there  is 
room."  The  work  went  on  gloriously  all  night. 
During  the  meeting  there  were  reported  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty  conversions  and  nine 
hundred  and  sixteen  sanctifications. 

This  is  wonderful.  I  give  the  figures  just  as  I 
wrote  them  in  my  journal  in  July,  1806.  Shall  these 
eyes,  before  they  are  closed  in  death,  ever  witness 
such  scenes  again  ?  Shall  these  ears  ever  hear  such 
cries  of  distress,  such  shouts  of  joy,  such  songs  of 
victory?  Shall  this  aged  heart  ever  feel  such 
shocks  of  divine  power  as  I  felt  on  that  consecrated 
ground  ? 

Governor  Bassett  was  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  obtained  a  wonderful  baptism,  and  gave 
in  his  testimony  before  listening  thousands.  Bishop 
Whatcoat  had  died  a  short  time  before  at  his  house, 
and  his  patience  in  suffering  and  his  triumphant 
death  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  governor,  who  wit- 
nessed the  agony  and  the  triumph  of  that  holy  man. 
Allen  M'Lane,  father  of  Hon.  Louis  M'Lane,  was 
there  on  hifi  knees  wrestling  with  the  Angel  of  the 
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Coyenant,  with  tears  rolling  down  Ixis  cheeks,  for  a 
clean  heart,  and  he  was  made  pure  in  heart  and 
enabled  to  see  God.  Methodism  received  a  mighty 
impetus  from  this  meeting. 

On  the  31st  of  July  I  left  home  for  a  camp-meet- 
ing in  Virginia.  On  the  way  I  attended  quarterly 
meeting,  with  Dr.  Chandler,  in  the  grove  near  Samuel 
Porter's,  at  Snow  Hill.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
were  converted  and  many  sanctified.  On  Sunday, 
at  midnight,  I  started  with  the  doctor.  Brothers 
E.  Lyons,  T.  Burch,  Aikins,  and  others,  for  the 
camp-meeting  at  Accomac.  We  reached  Onancock, 
and  put  up  with  Major  Kerr,  whom  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

On  Thursday  morning  our  camp-meeting,  com- 
menced, and  the  work  of  God  broke  out  in  the  sev- 
eral tents  before  a  single  sermon  was  preached.  In 
the  evening  Alward  White  preached  from  Psalm 
xlii,  3:  "My  tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and 
night,"  etc.  The  work  went  on  nearly  all  night, 
and  the  next  morning  they  reported  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  converted  and  eighty-four  sanctified. 

The  preachers  and  subjects  during  the  rest  of  the 
meeting  were  as  follows:  Friday — John  Chalmers, 
Eccles.  iii,  3;  Matthew  Greentree,  Col.  iii,  3,  4; 
Peter  Vannest,  Rev.  xii,  1,  "  And  there  appeared  a 
great  wonder  in  heaven,"  etc. ;  a  wonderful  text,  and 
there  was  a  wonderful  time.  Sc^turday — James 
Aikins,  Zech.  ix,  12;  Richard  Lyon,  Luke  xii,  5T; 
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John  Chambers,  Matt,  i,  21.  On  this  day  the  sons 
of  Belial  made  a  great  stir,  and  for  a  time  somewhat 
hindered  the  progress  of  the  work ;  yet  there  were 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three  conversions  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  reported  to  have  been 
sanctified  during  the  day  and  night.  Sunday — John 
Chabners,  Eev.  xx,  1-3  ;  Henry  White,  Eev.  xxi,  27; 
he  struck  with  the  hammer  of  God's  word  and  broke 
the  hearts  of  stone,  and  the  work  went  on  during 
the  whole  night.  On  Monday  I  held  forth,  from 
GWL  vi,  9,  on  not  being  weary  in  well-doing. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  Lord's  supper  was  ad- 
ministered ;  after  which  we  had  our  Christian  part- 
ing, which  was  truly  affecting,  for  many  of  us  parted 
to  meet  no  more  till  we  pitch  our  tent  in  the  groves 
of  Paradise.  A  number  of  friends  were  there  from 
Baltimore.  The  preachers  and  the  people  who  were 
there  have  gone  most  of  them  the  way  whence  they 
will  not  return.  The  number  of  conversions  re- 
ported in  the  course  of  the  meeting  was  over  nine 
hundred. 

Brother  Chalmers  went  with  me  to  Snow  Hill, 
where  he  preached.  I  was  taken  very  iU.  I  lodged 
with  Samuel  Porter.  I  read  a  part  of  a  chapter 
and  fainted,  and  Brother  Porter  prayed.  I  fainted 
also  in  preaching  that  day.  I  was  kindly  cared 
for  at  G.  Ward's,  a  local  preacher.  Here  I  was 
dangerously  ill  for  several  days  under  the  doc- 
tor's care.    I  then  went  with  Brother  Ridgeway  to 
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the  Line  quarterly  meeting  to  see  Dr.  Chandler,  to 
get  some  advice  from  him  concerning  my  health. 
The  chapel  could  not  hold  the  people,  so  the  preach- 
ing was  out  of  doors,  and  the  preachers  lodged  in 
the  meeting-house.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  converted  at  this  meeting.  Dr.  Chandler 
advised  me  to  go  with  him  to  Dr.  Edward  White's, 
in  Cambridge.  I  was  so  weak  I  could  not  have  gone 
had  not  Doctor  Chandler  kindly  permitted  me  to 
ride  in  his  carriage.  For  five  weeks  I  was  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  White,  who  was  a  skillful  physician  as 
well  as  Christian  gentleman.  And  here  slowly  I 
began  to  recover.  The  doctor  and  his  family  were 
very  kind  to  me. 

During  these  days  I  enjoyed  the  society  of  Joseph 
Everett,  who  was  then  worn  out.  It  was  a  privilege 
to  hear  the  old  warrior  talk  of  bygone  days,  of  bat- 
tles fought  and  victories  won.  On  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber I  took  my  leave  of  Dr.  White,  and  recorded  this 
prayer :  "  May  the  Lord  bless  this  kind  family.  I 
trust  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  they  have 
shown  to  me."  I  never  can.  They  have  gone  to 
their  reward,  but  my  heart  throbs  with  gratitude 
when  I  recall  their  peculiar  kindness  to  me  over  fifty 
years  ago. 

I  went  to  our  quarterly  meeting,  not  far  from 
Snow  Hill,  and  found  Brother  Chandler  and  the 
preachers  clearing  the  ground  and  preparing  the 
Beats.     The  people  went  with  their  tents  to  quarterly 
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meeting  as  they  do  now  to  camp-meeting.  There 
-were  many  tents  on  the  ground.  On  Saturday  there 
was  a  great  awakening,  and  thongh  it  rained,  the 
work  went  on  all  night. 

On  Sunday  morning.  Dr.  Chandler  preached  from 
John  vii,  17,  "  K  any  man  shall  do  his  will  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,"  etc.  Then  he  called  the 
mourners  forward,  and  many  came  and  the  work 
went  on  till  three  o'clock,  when  Ezekiel  Williams 
preached  from  1  Cor.  i,  30.  Dr.  Chandler  imme- 
diately followed,  and  took  for  his  theme  the  ten 
lepers.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  he  called 
the  mourners  forward ;  a  great  number  accepted  of 
the  invitation,  and  the  cries  of  the  mourners  and  the 
shouts  of  those  who  were  happy  continued  until 
morning,  when  we  separated,  and  it  was  a  time  of 
weeping  and  of  shouting.  There  were  sixty  souls 
converted  and  fifty  sanctified  during  the  meeting. 
My  soul,  praise  the  Lord  I  I  have  dwelt  here  to  show 
the  reader  what  kind  of  times  we  had  at  our  quar- 
terly meetings  in  those  days.  I  returned  to  my  cir- 
cuit, and  there  was  one  general  revival. 

In  September  I  preached  the  ftmeral  sermon  of 
Edward  Callahan,  who  resided  near  Banning's 
Chapel.  He  died  of  cancer,  after  long  and  excruci- 
ating sufferings.  It  commenced  with  his  under  lip, 
and  spread  so  that  it  eat  off  the  side  of  his  face  and 
his  tongue,  yet  such  was  the  power  of  grace  that  he 
was  enabled  to  triumph  over  pain,  and  glorified  God 
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in  the  fires.  like  his  Master,  he  was  made  perfect 
through  suffering.  His  was  a  peculiar  case.  Before 
his  conversion  he  was  a  confirmed  stammerer ;  indeed 
such  was  the  impediment  in  his  speech  that  often  he 
could  not  express  what  he  wanted' to  say  in  language, 
and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  writing ;  but  the  moment 
he  passed  from  death  unto  life  a  physical  as  well 
as  moral  miracle  was  wrought,  his  tongue  was  un- 
loosed, wid  he  became  a  very  useful  local  preacher. 
He  preached  for  over  twenty-five  years. 

I  could  fill  a  volume  with  what  occurred  on  Dover 
Circuit ;  it  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  years  of  my 
life.  At  Dover,  Barratt^s  Chapel,  Milford,  Ban- 
ning's  Chapel,  and  many  other  places,  we  saw  the 
wonderfiil  works  of  God.  I  was  happy  in  my  col- 
league, James  Bateman,  a  Christian  gentleman,  and 
a  brother  beloved.  I  was  happy  in  my  presiding 
elder.  Doctor  Chandler.  I  was  happy  in  my  home, 
the  house  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Bassett,  for  though  I 
had  many  good  stopping  places  on  the  cirisuit,  his 
house  was  my  home,  and  there  could  be  no  better 
one  for  a  Methodist  preacher.  I  was  happy  among 
the  colored  people;  we  paid  special  attention  to 
them,  and  witnessed  the  power  of  the  Gospel  upon 
their  hearts.  The  whole  year  was  one  scene  of  re- 
vival. 

REV.  WILLIAM  P.  CHANDLER,  M.D. 

I  rode  with  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  wagon,  to  Phila- 
delphia;, to  attend  the  conference.    As  this  is  the  last 
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of  my  trayeling  witli  him  I  will  give  a  sketch  of  him. 
^I  do  this  with  pleasure,  as  I  think  too  little  has  been 
Baid  concerning  him.  He  was  among  the  great  men 
of  Methodism  in  that  day,  and  his  name  deserves  to 
be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  I  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him  for  years.  No  man  did 
I  venerate  more,  none  had  I  greater  reason  to  love. 
He  was  my  spiritual  father,  my  early  counselor  and 
friend,  and  it  was  by  him  I  was  first  encouraged  to 
enter  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

He  was  bom  in  Maryland  on  June  22,  1764,  and 
in  1790  was  converted  in  St.  George's,  Philadelphia. 
In  1797  he  was  admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference, and  appointed  to  Strasburg  Circuit.  This 
included  Boehm's  Chapel.  This  was  the  first  year  I 
saw  and  heard  Dr.  Chandler.  He  was  called  doctor 
because  he  had  studied  medicine  with  the  famous  Dr. 
!gush,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Thomas  Ware  brought  him  out  into  the 
work,  and  had  for  him  a  great  admiration. 

He  did  most  eflScient  service  for  several  years, 
until  his  health  failed,  and  he  located  in  1813. 
Anxious  to  die  with  his  name  enrolled  with  his 
brethren,  he  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  as  a  superannuated  preacher  in  1822,  the 
very  year  he  died. 

Dr.  Chandler  was  emphatically  a  great  man :  great 
physically,  for  he  had  a  noble  body ;  great  mentally, 
for  he  had  a  noble  mind ;  great  morally,  for  he  had  a 
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noble  Boul.  As  presiding  elder,  he  magnified  his 
office.  His  quarterly  meetings  were  seasons  of  great 
interest  and  power.  He  was  great  at  camp-meet- 
ings. He  inaugurated  the  camp-meetings  that  were 
first  held  on  the  Peninsula,  where  thousands  were 
converted. 

The  great  revival  at  the  General  Conference  in 
1800  was  the  result  of  a  revival  previously  com- 
menced on  Cecil  Circuit,  and  the  flame  spread  to 
Baltimore,  from  that  to  Duck  Creek,  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  and  almost  aU  over  our  entire  work. 
Dr.  Chandler  was  the  leading  spirit,  the  pioneer  in 
that  glorious  work  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Church. 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  revivalist.  Powerfal 
scenes  were  often  witnessed  under  his  preaching. 
Scores  would  be  awakened  under  a  single  sermon. 
Sinners  seized  with  trembling  would  fall  to  the 
ground  like  dead  men,  while  the  shout  of  victory 
from  the  redeemed  could  be  heard  afar  off.  I  saw 
him  on  an  ordinary  occasion  take  twelve  into  society 
who  were  converted  at  a  meeting  one  Sabbath  day, 
and  two  of  them,  Lawrence  Laurenson*  and  Thomas 
Curran,  became  preachers. 

Dr.  Chandler  was  great  in  faith  and  prayer.  At 
the  first  camp-meeting  a  dark,  thick  cloud  gathered 

*  Lawrence  Laurenson  became  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  PhOA- 
delphia  Conference,  and  all  over  the  Peninsula  his  name  is  as  "oinft- 
ment  poured  forth.'* 
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over  the  encampment,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  a 
tremendonfi  shower.  The  people  showed  symptoms 
of  alarm,  and  began  to  disperse.  The  doctor  re- 
quested them  to  be  seated,  expressing  the  utmost 
confidence  there  would  be  no  rain.  Then  he  said, 
"Let  us  pray."  And  he  prayed  that  God  would 
fold  up  the  clouds,  and  that  the  rain  might  not 
descend  upon  the  encampment.  He  that  heard 
Elijah's  prayer  listened  to  Dr.  Chandler's.  The 
clouds  parted  when  right  over  the  camp^  and  it 
rained  on  either  side,  but  no  sprinkling  on  the  camp- 
ground. I  make  no  comment,  but  simply  state  the 
fisujt,  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness.  *  I  heard  him 
preach  over  fifty  times  sermons  of  such  power  as  I 
have  seldom  heard  in  a  long  life  of  over  fourscore 
years.  Down  on  the  Peninsula,  such  was  his  power 
that  the  wicked  used  to  say,  "  K  Dr.  Chandler  was 
placed  on  one  end  of  a  stand  at  camp-meeting  and 
Solomon  Sharp  on  the  other  they  could  preach  the 
devil  out  of  hell."  This  rough  expression  shows 
what  they  thought  of  his  power. 

The  doctor  suffered  from  paralysis.  He  went  to 
the  West  Indies,  but  returned  home  worse  than  when 
he  went.  His  death  was  such  a  triumph  that  angels 
must  have  contemplated  it  with  delight.  A  friend 
l)eing  on  the  way  to  meeting  stopped  to  inquire  how 
he  was.  The  doctor  asked  "  What  day  is  it  ? "  On 
being  told  it  was  Sunday, "  Sunday  ? "  said  the  doctor ; 
**  go  then  to  meeting  and  tell  them  I  am  dying  shouting 
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the  praises  of  OrodJ^  Then  turning  to  his  wife  he 
said,  "  My  dear  Mary,  open  the  window  and  let  me 
proclaim  to  the  people  in  the  streets  the  goodness  of 
God."  Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  most  powerfal 
ministers  that  ever  wielded  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 
Such  was  the  last  hour  of  my  lifetime  jfriend  and 
spiritual  father.  He  died  on  December  8,  1822, 
aged  fifty-eight. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

HISSIONABIES,    1§07. 

Bishop  Asbuby  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of 
Bishop  Whatcoat  April  29, 1807,  and  the  same  eyen- 
ing  in  Dover  I  preached  my  farewell  sermon.  My 
heart  was  deeply  aflfected  on  pajrting  with  my 
dear  brethren  and  friends,  with  whom  I  have  had  so 
many  gracious  seasons.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
I  wrote,  "  I  hope  to  meet  them  in  a  better  country  ? " 
Most  of  them  are  already  there,  and  I  am  on  my 
way. 

The  session  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  was  a 
harmonious  one.  It  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  com- 
mencing on  April  2.  On  Sunday  morning  Bishop 
Asbury  preached  from  Eev.  ii,  10,  "  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  In 
the  afternoon  I  went  with  William  Colbert  to  the 
debtor's  prison,  where  he  preached.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  appeared  very  serious.  In  those  days  we 
took  great  pains  to  preach  in  poor-houses,  jails,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  state-prisons.  We  visited  prisoners, 
and  particularly  those  who  were  under  sentence  of 
death.  The  "Wesleys  did  the  same  in  the  infancy  of 
Methodism.     My  appointment  was   strange,  as  it 

appears  in  the  Minutes:   " Pennsylvauia,  WiUiam. 

II 
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Hunter,  Henry  Boehm.'*  We  had  not,  however,  the 
whole  "  Keystone  State "  as  our  field  of  labor,  but 
only  that  part  which  lies  between  the  Delaware  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers.  We  were  to  break  up  new 
ground,  "stretch  ourselves  beyond  ourselves." 
This  was  what  Bishop  Asbury  was  ever  trying  to 
do  himself,  and  wished  others  to  imitate  him.  I 
was  appointed  to  that  field  because  I  understood 
the  German  language.  My  German  sword  had 
become  a  little  rusty,  for  I  had  had  but  little 
occasion  to  use  it  on  Dover  Circuit;  but  I  had 
now  to  take  it  out  of  its  scabbard  and  polish  it, 
and  try  its  temper. 

Thomas  Burch  and  I  put  up  with  Mr.  Rolph,  who 
was  the  keeper  of  the  debtor's  prison.  People  were 
in  those  days  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  as  there  were 
many  in  debt,  so  there  were  many  prisoners.  Robebt 
MoBBis,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Washington,  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  great  financier  of 
the  Revolution,  whose  credit  for  a  time  was  better 
than  his  country's,  lost  all  his  property  and  became 
bankrupt,  and  was  confined  in  this  very  prison  for 
debt  for  a  long  time,  to  the  shame  of  the  city  of 
brotherly  love  and  to  the  shame  of  his  country. 
But  the  year  before  I  was  there  death  came  to  his 
relief,  on  May  6,  1806.  He  died  in  poverty  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three.  This  law  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  13  now  abolished,  thanks  to  humanity.    The 
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keeper  of  this  prigon  and  his  wife  were  awakened, 
and  ahorUy  after  converted.  It  was  a  very  fine 
fiunily,  and  in  after  years  I  used  to  be  entertained 
by  them. 

In  the  conference  our  brethren  were  filled  with 
much  of  the  divine  presence.  The  work  of  God 
went  on  in  the  congregations,  and  many  were  con- 
verted. Fifteep  were  admitted  on  trial  at  this 
conference,  among  them  Peter  P.  Sandford,  long 
known  as  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  New  York 
Conference. 

Solomon  Sharp  was  my  presiding  elder.  Our  first 
quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  a  grove  near  Cornwall 
Furnace.  Brother  Sharp  preached  on  1  Peter  iv,  7, 
"  But  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,"  etc.,  a  sermon 
full  of  power ;  and  again  on  Sunday  from  Eccles. 
ix,  11.  On  Monday  the  sacrament  was  administered, 
and  Solomon  Sharp  preached  a  very  profitable  ser- 
mon from  Gal.  V,  17,  "Te  did  run  well;  who  did 
hinder  you  ? "  etc.  There  were  a  few  converted,  and 
both  ministry  and  the  laity  got  a  wonderftd  baptism 
of  love  at  our  first  quarterly  meeting  in  the  grove. 
We  had  about  twenty  tents  and  wagons,  in  which 
the  people  lodged. 

The  last  of  May  a  camp-meeting  was  held  in  the 
neighborhood  of  what  is  called  "  the  Forrest  Chapel." 
This  was  an  old  chapel  in  the  forest,  built  by  Mr. 
Demer,  whom  I  have  already  noticed.  Brothers 
Sharp,  Hunter,  Ireland,  and  others  preached,  and 
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also  m jBelfl  Solomon  Sharp  preached  four  very  im- 
pressiye  Bermond.  He  was  a  mighty  man  in  the 
tented  grove,  and  had  great  power  oyer  the  maaeea. 
One  of  his  sermons  was  on  the  worth  of  the  BOid,  and 
the  danger  of  its  loss.  Sinners  trembled,  and  who 
can  wonder  2  Another  was  the  contrast  between  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel,  John  i,  17;  another  on  the 
danger  of  looking  back  after  having  pnt  his  hand 
to  the  Gk)spel  plow.  Upward  of  twenty  were  con- 
verted, many  shonted  for  joy,  and  over  ten  were 
sanctified.  Meetings  of  this  kind  were  new  in 
this  part  of  the  conntry,  and  crowds  came  to  attend 
them. 

An  incident  occurred  here  worthy  of  note.  Some 
of  the  sinners  of  a  baser  sort  were  disposed  to  inter- 
rupt the  service.  When  the  disturbance  threatened 
to  be  serious,  the  Hon.  George  Clymer,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  then  a  lawyer, 
residing  in  Heading,  Arose  in  the  congregation  and 
addressed  the  assembly.  He  spoke  of  the  struggles 
of  the  Kevolution,  of  what  our  liberties  cost,  and  the 
right  our  glorious  Constitution  gives  to  all  to  worship 
under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  Then  he  said, 
"In  vain  have  patriots  bled  and  martyrs  died  to 
procure  freedom  if  we  cannot  worship  the  God  of 
our  fathers  according  to  our  own  conscience."  His 
address  had  a  most  happy  effect  in  restoring  order. 
It  was  whispered  round,  "Who  is  that?"  "The 
Hon.  George  Clymer,"  was  the  answer.    It  was  the 
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only  time  I  ever  saw  him  or  heard  him.  His  con- 
dnct  was  so  noble,  for  then  we  were  a  ^^  sect  every- 
where spoken  against/'  and  no  great  honor  could  be 
obtained  by  defending  ns. 

Mr.  Qymer  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  with 
a  dark,  expressiye  eye,  a  grave  countenance,  and 
hair  of  a  kind  of  iron  gray.  He  was  a  great 
financier,  associated  with  Bobert  Morris  in  estab- 
lishing a  bank  for  the  relief  of  his  country.  He  was 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bank  and  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  the  nation,  and  for  snch  a  man  to  defend  the 
Methodists  under  circumstances  that  I  have  de- 
scribed certainly  was  a  noble  act.  The  name  of 
George  Clymer  has  in  my  mind  ever  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Forrest  camp-meeting.  Six  years  after 
he  died,  aged  seventy-three  years,  just  as  old  as  his 
friend  and  compatriot  Bobert  Morris  was  when  he 
bid  adieu  to  earth. 

OAMP-MEETING  AT  WTE. 

In  July  Bishop  Asbury  and  Daniel  Hitt  made  us 
a  brief  visit,  as  they  were  on  their  tour  West. 

On  Sunday,  July  26,  the  bishop  preached,  under 
the  shade  of  some  locust  trees,  near  Columbia,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  from  2  Cor.  v,  14,  on 
the  death  of  Jesus,  and  why  he  died  for  all.  Daniel 
Hitt  preached  from  2  Cor.  vi,  17, 18,  on  coming  out 
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from  the  world,  etc.  Tlie  next  day  I  accompanied 
Bishop  Afibury  to  Little  York,  and  then  bade  him 
adien,  little  thinking  that  the  next  year  I  would  be 
hiB  traveling  companion. 

On  "Wednesday  I  went  With  Brother  Sharp  and 
several  friends  to  "Wye  camp-meeting,  Queen  Anne 
County,  Maryland.  On  Friday  night  the  campaign 
was  opened  by  Solomon  Sharp,  from  Mai.  iii,  16-18, 
"  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  one  to  an- 
other," etc.,  an  admirable  introduction.  I  preached 
on  Jer.  vi,  16,  and  John  Chalmers  on  Matt,  vi,  10, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come."  It  did  come,  not  in  word 
only,  but  in  power.  The  work  of  revival  went  on 
all  night.  Many  were  converted,  and  the  grove 
echoed  with  loud  halleluiahs. 

Sunday  was  a  great  day.  Great  crowds,  great 
singing,  great  preaching,  and  great  power  under  the 
word.  Solomon  Sharp  preached  in  the  morning 
from  Jer.  ix,  1,  "  O  that  my  head  were  waters,"  etc. ; 
Brother  Ridgeway  in  the  afternoon,  on  1  Cor.  xv, 
84,  "  Awake  to  righteousness,  and  sin  not,"  etc.,  a 
very  awakening  sermon;  and  William  B.  Lacy  in 
the  evening,  on  Luke  xiv,  17.  The  slain  of  the  Lord 
were  many. 

On  Monday  there  was  a  novel  scene.  Li  the 
morning,  John  Chalmers  preached  with  great  effect 
He  was  followed  by  his  son,  John  Chalmers,  Jr.,  who 
preached  from  Dan.  vii,  18,  "  But  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High  shall  take  the 'kingdom,   and  poBsesa 
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the  kingdom  forever,  even  for  ever  and  ever,"  a 
sermon  fall  of  encouragement.  The  preacher  was 
a  noble  son  of  a  noble  father.  His  youth  then 
attracted  great  attention.  He  was  called  ^^ little 
Jackey  Chalmers."  Many  souls  found  the  Lord 
this  day. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Leonard  Castle,  of  Balti- 
more, preached  from  2  Cor.  iv,  5,  "  For  we  preach 
not  ourselves,"  etc.,  a  sermon  of  imconmion  beauty, 
eloquence,  and  power.  Solomon  Sharp  followed,  on 
Luke  xxii,  26.  Great  unction  attended  the  word; 
convictions  and  conversions  were  greatly  multi- 
plied. A  brother  was  appointed  to  preach  in  the 
evening;  but  the  work  broke  out  so  imder  the 
prayer  offered  at  the  stand,  and  such  were  the  cries 
of  distress,  the  shouts  of  triumph,  that  the  preaching 
had  to  be  dispensed  with.  But  the  work  went  on 
gloriously. 

On  "Wednesday  Leonard  Castle  preached  again 
from  Ezek.  xxxiii,  5.  This  was  a  sermon  fiill  of 
alarm.  Sinai's  thunder  could  be  heard,  its  lightnings 
seen.  The  people  were  awe-struck,  and  hstened  as 
if  they  were  hearing  an  angel  from  heaven.  I  wrote : 
"Praise  the  Lord  that  mine  eyes  have  ever  been 
permitted  to  witness  such  displays  of  the  power  of 
God  as  I  have  seen  this  day."  The  work  went  on 
all  night. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  love-feast  was  held.  The 
testimonies  were  clear.    God  spread  his  banner  over 
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TiBj  and  it  was  love.  At  three  o'clock  Brother  Leonard 
Oastle  preached  from  1  Tim.  iv,  8,  on  the  profitable- 
ness of  godliness  for  two  lives  and  two  worlds.  He 
was  surpassingly  eloquent,  and  the  Lord  worked 
powerfully. 

On  Friday  Solomon  Sharp  and  E.  Larkins  preached. 
The  work  went  on  with  such  power  that  it  was  con- 
cluded, to  the  joy  of  many,  to  continue  the  meeting 
over  another  Sabbath. 

On  Saturday  Leonard  Castle,  Henry  Boehm,  and 
Henry  White  preached.  It  was  a  great  day  of  the 
converting  and  sanctifying  power  of  God.  The  work 
went  on  during  the  night. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  wonders.  Eight  thousand 
people  were  on  the  ground.  Brothers  Sharp,  Castle, 
and  Alward  White  preached.  Leonard  Castle's  text 
was:  ^^ Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  imd  Pharisees,  ye  shall 
in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The 
sermon  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive 
I  have  ever  heard.  The  multitude  on  the  ground 
looked  astonished ;  it  was  visible  in  their  contenances. 
If  we  would  know  the  number  of  conversions  and 
sanctifications  we  must  wait  till  we  are  permitted  to 
search  the  records  of  heaven.    But  they  were  many. 

On  Monday  morning  we  separated  with  tears  and 
regrets.  I  wrote :  "  This  was  the  greatest  meeting  I 
have  ever  attended.  Almost  every  sinner  on  the 
ground  was  awed  to  reverence." 
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Over  twenty  sennonfl  were  preached  by  men  wlio 
knew  how  to  wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  Solomon 
Sharp  preached  five  Bermons  of  rare  power  and  ex- 
cellence. The  yonthftd  and  captivating  Leonard 
Castle  preached  five  times  on  the  grandest  themes 
that  ever  engaged  the  powers  of  a  minister  or  the 
attention  of  a  congregation.  His  sermons  on  that 
camp  gronnd  for  years  were  subjects  of  profound  ad- 
miration.* The  old  hero,  John  Chalmers,  twice  held 
forth ;  and  Jackey,  a  counterpart  of  himself,  once. 

We  tried  to  break  into  new  ground.  About  ten 
miles  fiY)m  "Wilmington  was  Sharpless's  rolling  mill. 
We  got  a  foothold,  and  formed  a  society,  and  a 
church  was  afterward  built  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  we  first  preached  there  some  tried  to  mob  us. 
They  gathered  around  the  door  and  tried  to  rush  in 
and  seize  us.  I  was  preaching,  and  Brother  Hunter 
was  with.me.  There  was  a  strong  man  who  stood  at 
the  door  with  a  stone  in  his  hand  and  took  sides  with 
UB,  and  threatened  to  knock  down  the  first  man  who 

^Lwnaird  Ca^le  was  the  Summerfield  of  the  Baltimore  Conference. 
Ha  was  oonverted  in  a  prayer-meeting  at  Pipe  Greek.  In  after  years 
I  knew  his  relations  there  and  his  brother  in  Tennessee.  His  race 
was  short  but  brilliant.  He  was  only  eighteen  when  he  entered  the 
ministry,  and,  after  traveling  six  years,  he  died  of  yellow  fever  in  Balti- 
mote  on  September  21,  1808.  He  had  a  splendid  intellect  and  great 
oratorical  powers.  His  brethren  in  the  Minutes  speak'of  him  "as  a 
happy  model  of  pulpit  simplicity,  eloquence,  and  piety."  They  also 
say,  "This  astonishing  genius  is  gone  from  the  thousands  of  our  Israel 
to  the  Paradise  of  Grod."  He  married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Ephraim 
Chambers.  I  saw  her  in  all  the  loneliness  of  early  widowhood.  She 
was  the  friend  of  ICrai  Owi^  and  1  used  to  meet;  bet  «.t.  P^m^  ^^ 
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touched  ns.  So  lie  frightened  the  rowdies,  and  we 
preached  on  unmolested.  He  was  a  large  Irishman, 
and  one  reason  he  interested  himself  so  much  on  our 
behalf  was  that  Brother  Hunter  was  an  Irishman,  and 
he  was  determined  that  his  countryman  should  not 
be  abused. 

When  on  this  circuit  several  years  after  I  became 
acquainted  with  Abram  Sharpless,  the  owner  of  the 
works.  He  was  an  orthodox  Quaker,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  great  business  talent.  We  put  up  with 
his  foreman,  and  Mr.  Sharpless  furnished  plenty  of 
food  for  our  horses.  Mr.  Sharpless  when  eighty 
years  of  age  spoke  to  me  of  the  great  change  that 
had  taken  place  among  his  workmen.  Of  their  so- 
briety and  industry  since  the  Gospel  had  been  intro- 
duced among  them  he  said  that  previous  to  the 
preaching  there  on  seventh  day  his  hands  would  be 
dissipated,  and  no  better  on  first  day.  On  second 
day  he  would  have  to  send  after  them  to  get  them  to 
work,  and  then  they  were  not  worth  much.  He 
said  it  was  very  different  now.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  to  tell  his  people  what  he  wanted  done,  and 
how,  and  it  was  accomplished.  I  then  asked  him  if 
we  might  not  conclude  that  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  had  produced  this  great  change.  He  heartily 
assented.  This  was  acknowledging  a  great  deal  for 
an  old  Quaker. 

In  1790  my  old  schoolmaster  left  Lancaster,  and  I 
did  not  know  where  he  had  gone.    One  Sabbath  in 
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July  ibis  year,  while  preaching  in  German  in  a  bam 
in  Likens's  Yalley,  I  saw  an  intelligent-looking 
man  viewing  me  intently  throngh  his  spectacles.  I 
wondered  who  it  was,  and  where  I  had  seen  him. 
Behold,  it  was  my  old  schoolmaster,  that  I  had  not 
seen  since  I  was  his  pupil  eighteen  years  before. 
We  greeted  each  other  with  tears,  and  talked  of 
bygone  days  and  scenes.  He  was  a  Lutheran,  and 
used  to  read  the  burial  service  at  fonerals  when  the 
minister  was  absent.  He  became  a  minister,  and  was 
pastor  of  a  church  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  I  never 
saw  him  afterward,  but  I  never  can  forget  Henry 
Sossman,  my  old  schoolmaster,  to  whom  I  am  so 
deeply  indebted,  especially  for  my  knowledge  of  the 
German  language. 

It  was  not  till  1807  we  got  a  permanent  foothold 
in  Lancaster.  It  was  very  hard  soil  for  Methodism. 
Twice  we  made  a  beginning,  but  failed,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  the  place  was  abandoned.  We  had  no 
preaching  there,  only  an  occasional  sermon. 

The  introduction  of  Methodism  into  Lancaster  was 
providential.  The  translation  of  the  Methodist  Dis- 
cipline into  German  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
In  1807  I  went  to  Lancaster  to  read  the  proof-sheets 
of  this  translation  at  the  printer's.  After  I  had  read 
them,  and  was  about  to  return  home,  it  commenced 
raining  hard,  and  I  put  up  at  a  public  house  where  I 
had  often  stopped.  The  Lutherans  were  there  in 
great  numbeiB  to  draw  a  lottery,  the  proceeds  of 
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which  were  to  finish  a  church  Bteeple.*  A  crowd 
had  come  together  to  Bee  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  a  prize.  Feeling  no  interest  in  the  result 
of  the  drawing,  and  annoyed  by  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion of  the  people,  I  left  the  public  house  and  took 
a  walk  through  Lancaster  to  while  away  the  time. 
While  going  along  the  street  I  met  with  a  woman 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Germantown.  She  told  me  there  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Philip  Benedict  in  Lancaster  who  had  been 
awakened  at  a  camp-meeting,  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  seeking  the  Lord,  and  she  advised  me  to  call 
and  see  them,  telling  me  where  they  lived.  I  went 
to  their  house,  pointed  them  to  Jesus,  and  prayed 
with  them.  As  I  was  about  leaving  they  said,  "  0 
that  we  could  have  Methodist  preaching  in  Lancas- 
ter ! "  I  told  them  they  could  have  it  So  I  left  an 
appointment  to  preach  at  his  house.  It  became  a 
permanent  preaching  place.  In  a  little  while  I 
formed  a  class  of  six  members :  Philip  Benedict  and 
his  wife,  and  four  others.  This  was  the  nucleus 
of  the  society  which  remained  permanent.  I  am 
thankful  that  I  had  the  honor  of  planting  the  tree 
of  Methodism  in  that  city.  Behold  how  many  links 
there  are  in  this  singular  chain ;  how  many  small 
causes  to  bring  about  such  large  results  I 

^  Years  ago  various  denominations  built  churches  in  this  way,  and 
thought  nothing  of  this  religious  gamblmg.  They  said  the  end  sancti- 
fied l^e  means.    The.  state  legislature  would  grant  them  the  priyilege. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

DOOTOB  BOMEB  AND  THE  GEBKiK  METHODIST 

DisoiPLnris. 

TsiEBE  are  but  few  who  know  that  the  Methodist 
Discipline  was  translated  into  German  fifty-seven 
years  ago,  and  I  am  the  only  man  living  who  knows 
all  about  it :  by  whom  it  was  translated,  who  brought 
it  through  the  press,  etc.  In  Asbury's  Jotimal  we 
find,  imder  date  of  Friday,  August  30,  1810,  "  At 
Middletown,  Penn.  We  here  broke  bread  with  Dr. 
Somer,  a  German,  who  has  translated  our  Discipline 
for  his  countrymen."  This  brief  record  is  all.  There 
is  not  a  historian  of  our  Church  that  names  the  fact 
so  ftdl  of  historic  interest.  Mr.  Asbury  ever  felt  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Germans. 
When  I  commenced  traveling  with  him  in  1803, 
and  went  as  far  as  Berlin,  on  the  top  of  the  Al- 
l^hany  Mountains,  the  reader  will  remember  he 
sent  me  back  to  Dauphin  to  preach  to  the  Ger- 
mans. The  Kev.  John  Lednum  in  his  recent 
work,  "Eise  of  Methodism  in  America,"  p.  241, 
has  fallen  into  an  error.  In  speaking  of  Peter 
Albright,*  and  the  Albright  Methodists,  he  says: 
"Dr.  Eomer  of  Middletown  translated  the  Disci- 
*  His  name  was  not  Peter,  but  f  acob. 
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pline  into  German  for  their  nee."  This  is  a  great 
mistake. 

The  Albrights  were  not  regularly  organized  into  a 
conference  till  1807.  The  same  year  the  Methodist 
Discipline  was  translated  into  German.  Their  whole 
membership  at  that  time  was  only  two  hundred  and 
twenty.  It  is  not  likely  they  would  hare  had  the 
Methodist  Discipline  translated  for  that  small  num- 
ber. Furthermore,  at  their  Conference  of  1807  those 
associated  with  him  requested  Mr.  Albright  to  draw 
up  some  ^^  articles  of  faith  and  a  discipline  for  the 
association,  in  conformity  with  the  Scriptures." 
"Would  they  have  made  any  such  request  if  they  had 
adopted  the  Methodist  Discipline?  Mr.  Albright 
died  six  months  after  the  conference,  and  therefore 
was  unable  to  comply  with  their  request.  The  asso- 
ciation had  not  the  name  of  "  Albrights  "  until  1809, 
and  in  that  year  the  Kev.  J.  Miller  drew  up  the  arti- 
cles of  faith  and  discipline  for  them.  Our  Discipline 
was  translated  into  German  two  years  before,  but  not 
at  their  request,  or  for  their  use ;  they  had  no  hand 
in  it. 

The  facts  are  these:  At  the  request  of  Bishop 
Asbury  and  the  Philadelphia  Conference  I  had  the 
Methodist  Discipline  translated  into  Q^nnan  in  1807. 
I  employed  Dr.  Eomer,  and  aided  him  in  the  trans- 
lation. We  frequently  compared  notes,  and  con- 
sulted about  certain  terms.  I  also  employed  the 
printers  and  paid  them,  and  examined  all  the  proof- 
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sheets,  and  attended  to  the  distribution  of  the  books 
after  they  were  printed.  I  made  a  nnmbcr  of  entries 
in  my  jonmal  at  that  time  which  throw  light  on  the 
Bubject :  "  June  30, 1807, 1  rode  to  Middletown  and 
came  to  Dr.  Bomer's  abont  sundown.  The  doctor 
has  now  translated  our  form  of  Discipline  into  the 
German  language,  which  I  expect  soon  will  be  pub- 
lished." This  was  in  June,  and  some  time  was  spent 
afterward  in  revising  it,  for  it  was  not  until  Sep- 
tember it  went  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  my 
journal: 

"September  1,  I  rode  to  Lancaster,  and  agreed 
with  Henry  and  Benjamin  Grimier,  printers,  to  print 
fifteen  hundred  copies  of  our  form  of  Discipline  in 
German,  then  returned  home  to  my  parents  in  the 
afternoon."  Again:  "Monday,  September  7,  went 
to  Lancaster,  and  saw  the  first  proof-sheets  of  the 
Discipline."  October  14  I  was  again  in  Lancaster, 
and  the  record  says,  "I  stopped  a  while  with  the 
printers ;  the  Discipline  is  about  half  done."  From 
these  extracts  and  others  I  might  make,  it  will  be 
seen  what  Mnd  of  a  hand  I  had  in  publishing  the 
first  German  Methodist  Discipline  in  the  new  world. 
The  Germans  had  an  idea  that  the  Methodists  had 
no  Discipline,  and  this  was  widely  circulated  to  our 
injury,  for  it  was  extensively  believed.  This  transla- 
tion corrected  the  error.  Then  there  was  a  prospect 
of  a  union  between  the  Methodists  and  the  United 
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Brethren,  and  it  was  well  to  have  the  Discipline  in 
their  own  language,  so  that  they  oould  nnderstand 
onr  doctrines  and  our  mode  of  Church  goyenunent 
It  was  also  necessary  for  the  Germans  who.  were 
connected  with  our  Church.  The  translation  was 
an  admirable  one,  and  was  very  useful,  correct- 
ing the  errors  that  had  been  circulated  about 
us,  and  enabling  the  Germans  to  read  in  their 
mother  tongue  our  excellent  Discipline.  I  sent  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  them  in  a  box  to  Cincinnati,  to  be 
distributed  gratuitously  among  the  Germans  in  the 
West;  others  were  circulated  about  Pennsylvania. 
Bishop  Asbury  had  some  of  them.  I  footed  the  bill, 
and  the  publication  caused  me  some  pecuniary  loss. 
It  might  not  have  been  so  if  I  had  continued  to 
travel  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  the  following  spring  I 
commenced  traveling  with  Bishop  Asbury,  and  so 
could  not  well  attend  to  the  sale  of  the  books.  I  do 
not  complain,  but  I  rejoice  that  I  was  permitted  to 
do  anything  toward  the  translation  of  the  Discipline 
into  German  at  that  early  day.  "  I  cast  my  bread 
upon  the  waters "  expecting  to  "  find  it  after  many 
days,"  and  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  I  found  it 
long  ago. 

The  reader  would  no  doubt  like  to  know  more 
of  the  translator.  I  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Db.  Eomeb  for  years,  having  been  often 
at  his  house,  and  often  preached  there.  I  was 
there   in   1802,   and   in    after  years.      Ue   was    a 
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physician,  and  resided  in  Middletown,  Fenn.,  ten 
miles  sonth-east  of  Harrisburgh,  and  situated  near 
the  junction  of  Swatara  (sweet  arrow)  and  Sus- 
quehanna Biyers.  Middletown  was  built  upon  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village,  and  derived  its 
name  from  being  half  way  between  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle. 

Dr.  Homer  was  a  native  of  Switzerland.  He  was 
educated  for  a  Eoman  priest,  but  he  became  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  a  corrupt  priesthood  that 
instead  of  entering  the  sacred  office  he  became  skep- 
tical. He  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  God,  but 
denied  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures.  He  emi- 
grated to  this  country  and  married  here.  The  doctor 
was  awakened,  not  by  reading  the  arguments  of  able 
champions  of  revelation,  nor  by  the  eloquence  of  able 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  but  by  that  most  powerful 
ailment  in  favor  of  Christianity,  a  holy  life.  The 
great  Teacher  said,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  It  was  the  holy 
life  and  correct  deportment  of  a  widow  lady  by  the 
name  of  Flanagan,  who  was  a  neighbor  of  Dr. 
Bomer,  which  shook  the  foundations  of  his  skepti- 
cism, and  the  whole  superstructure  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  had  no  argument  against  a  holy  life. 
Her  example  led  him  to  abandon  his  skepticism, 
led  him  to  Calvary,  to  the  cross,  to  the  Church,  to 

.  heaven. 

12 
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I  was  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Flanagan.  She 
was  a  good  woman,  possessed  a  strong  mind,  and  was 
keen  and  shrewd.  She  not  only  lived  religion  before 
the  doctor,  but  was  able  ^^  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  was  in  her  with  meekness  and  fear."  Being 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  he 
sought  and  found  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  re- 
joiced with  joy  unspeakable  and  fall  of  glory.  He 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  doc- 
trines he  cordially  believed,  and  whose  discipline  he 
approved  and  loved.  This  was  about  the  year  1800. 
He  was  ever  after  the  preachers'  friend ;  his  house 
was  their  home,  and  also  one  of  our  regular  preach- 
ing places  on  the  circuit.  I  made  his  house  my 
home  when  on  the  Schuylkill  District  in  1814.  He 
was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  greatly  es- 
teemed for  his  many  virtues.  He  was  a  profound 
Latin  as  well  as  German  scholar;  indeed  he  had 
a  superior  education  in  all  respects;  was  eminent 
as  an  astronomer,  and  a  good  English  scholar, 
though  he  always  retained  something  of  the  Ger- 
man accent. 

Dr.  Eomer  did  immense  service  for  Methodism  by 
his  translation  of  the  Discipline.  Up  to  that  time 
but  little  had  been  done  by  the  Methodists  for  the 
Germans ;  but  O  what  wonders  since  1  The  doctor 
wrote  an  admirable  preface  to  the  German  Disci- 
pline, in  which  he  gave  a  condensed  view  of  our 
hiBtoryy  doctrines,  and  discipline.    All  honor  to  the 
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man  who  did  sucli  noble  sendee  for  the  Germans ;  a 
work  and  labor  of  love,  for  he  wonld  not  take  a  far- 
thing for  his  labor. 

Dr.  Eomer  held  fast  his  integrity  nntil  the  end, 
and  died  a  few  years  ago  at  Lewistown  on  the 
Jnniata. 
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CHAPTER  XVnL 

GEKEBAL  CONFEBENGE  OF  1808. 

The  PhiladelpMa  Conference  met  this  year  in  the 
city  of  brotherly  love,  on  March  20.  It  was  like  one 
great  love-feast  from  beginning  to  end.  The  preach- 
ing was  of  a  high  order,  and  many  were  converted. 
Twelve  preachers  were  received  on  trial,  among  others 
Thomas  Neal,  long  one  of  the  honored  fathers  of  the 
New  Jersey  Conference.  Five  were  admitted  into 
full  connection;  one  of  them  was  Charles  Giles,  so 
nsefnl  in  Western  New  York. 

Bishop  Asbnry  was  constantly  in  favor  of  break- 
ing np  new  ground.  The  success  of  the  previous 
year  encouraged  him  to  appoint  an  additional  laborer 
to  the  field  we  had  tried  to  cultivate.  The  bishop 
read  the  appointment  thus :  "  Pennsylvania,  William 
Hunter,  William  Colbert,  and  Henry  Boehm." 

On  the  26th  of  April,  with  Brothers  William  Hunt- 
er and  William  Colbert,  I  started  for  Baltimore  to 
attend  the  General  Conference.  We  rode  on  horse- 
back, as  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  On  the  30th 
we  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  were  appointed  to  John 
Fisher's  at  Oldtown. 

The  conference  began  the  1st  of  May.  Bishop 
Asbury  alone  presided,  as  Dr.  Coke  ^sa  in  Europe^ 
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and  Bifihop  Whatooat  was  dead.  This  was  in  many 
lespectB  the  most  important  Methodist  ecclesiastical 
body  that  had  ever  assembled  in  America. 

Frevions  to  the  session  of  this  conference  the 
Chnrch  had  been  like  onr  nation  under  the  artides 
of  confedeftation  I  bnt  subsequently  we  were  like  it 
after  our  constitution  was  formed. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  members 
representing  seven  conferences.  All  the  elders  were 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  conference,  but  many  of  them 
did  not  attend.  The  funeral  of  Harry  Dorsey  Gough 
was  attended  at  seven  o'clock  the  6th  of  May.  Mr. 
Gough  resided  in  Baltimore  in  the  winter,  and  at  his 
splendid  country  residence,  Perry  Hall,  in  the  sum- 
mer: When  his  corpse  was  removed,  to  be  taken 
into  the  country,  Bishop  Asbury  and  many  members 
of  the  General  Conference  walked  in  the  procession 
to  the  end  of  the  city.  The  multitude  was  so  great 
few  of  them  got  into  the  house.  Bishop  Asbury's 
prayer,  before  the  body  was  removed,  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  I  had  ever  heard. 

During  the  session  of  the  conference  there  was 
much  eloquent  and  powerful  preaching.  On  Sunday, 
the  8th,  George  Pickering  preached  in  the  market- 
house,  and  three  preachers  exhorted  after  him,  Joseph 
Totten,  Francis  Ward,  and  S.  Budd.  There  was  a 
mighty  shaking  among  the  people.  This  was  early 
in  the  morning.  At  half  past  ten  I  heard  William 
M'Kendree  from^  "  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead,"  etc. 
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TliiB  was  the  eloquent  sermon  that  made  bun  bishop. 
The  late  Dr.  Bangs  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
it.  Slow  in  his  commencement,  he  rose  with  his 
subject,  till  his  audience  were  melted  like  wax  be- 
fore the  fire.  In  the  afternoon  Key.  Stith  Mead, 
from  Virginia,  preached  at  Oldtown.  Bishop  As- 
bury  preached,  in  Eutaw-street,  the  openmg  sermon 
of  the  new  chapel,  from  2  Cor.  iii,  12,  "Seeing 
then  we  hare  such  hope,  we  use  great  plainness  of 
speech."  The  crowd  was  immense  and  the  sermon 
characteristic. 

There  was  not  only  preaching  on  Sunday,  but  three 
times  every  day  in  the  Light-street  Church,  and  every 
evening  in  the  four  other  churches,  namely:  The 
Point,  Oldtown,  African,  and  the  New  Church, 
(Eutaw.)  Several  were  converted  during  the  week, 
but  we  saw  no  such  scenes  as  occurred  during  the 
General  Conference  of  1800. 

The  Conference  elected  "William  M'Kendree  bishop. 
There  was  great  xmanimity  in  regard  to  the  choice, 
for  on  the  first  ballot  he  received  ninety-five  out  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  votes. 

Sunday  the  15th  was  a  great  day.  William 
M'Kendree,  bishop  elect,  preached  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  Marsh  market.  My  record  says :  "  This  was 
an  awful  time  of  the  power  and  presence  of  the 
Lord."  At  ten  o'clock  Bishop  Asbury,  in  Light-street 
Church,  and  the  sheep  were  gloriously  fed  by  the 
under  shepherd.    In  the  afternoon  Jacob  Gruber 
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preached  in  German,  at  three  o'clock,  in  Father 
Otterbein'B  chnrch;  Brother  M'Kendree  again  at 
five,  in  the  ISew  Chnrch ;  and  John  M'Claskey  at 
light-street  in  the  erening. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th,  William  M'Kendree  was 
consecrated  to  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop.  Pre- 
yions  to  the  ordination  Bishop  Asbury  preached  from 
1  Tim.  iv,  16,  «  Take  heed  nnto  thyself,"  etc.  Free- 
bom  Garrettson,  Philip  Bmce,  Jesse  Lee,  and  Thomas 
Ware  assisted  Bishop  Asbnry  in  the  ordination  serv- 
ice, they  being  the  oldest  ministers  present.  The 
fritnre  life  of  Bishop  M'Kendree,  liis  efficient  services 
for  years,  show  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

Sunday  the  22d  was  a  great  day  in  Baltimore. 
Goorge  Pickering  preached  in  the  new  church  at  six 
in  the  morning  from  Col.  i,  28 ;  at  ten,  Samuel  Coates, 
in  Oldtown,  from  Gen.  xxiii,  14;  at  three,  Jacob 
Gruber,  at  the  Afiican  Church,  from  Psalm  xxxiv,  6 ; 
at  five,  Ezekiel  Cooper  preached  in  Eutaw-street 
Church,  from  Matt,  iii,  7,  "  O  generation  of  vipers, 
who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come?" 
He  dwelt  not  only  upon  wrath— divine  wrath — ^but 
particularly  "  wrath  to  come ; "  taking  the  sinner  on- 
ward and  showing  that  to  all  eternity  it  would  be 
v>rath  to  come!  future  wrath,  increasing  wrath. 
Jesse  Lee  preached  in  the  evening  at  Light-street, 
fit>m  John  V,  40.  Thus  ended  this  day  of  privileges, 
the  last  Sabbath  of  the  General  Conference  in  Balti- 
more in  1808, 
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I  have  given  a  descriptioa  of  the  preaching,  for 
this  had  not  been  done.  Others  have  dwelt  npon  the 
doings  of  the  General  Conference  during  the  week, 
and  hare  said  but  little  of  what  was  done  on  Sunday. 
But  to  hear  giants  in  the  pulpit,  these  master  work- 
men, was  a  privilege  that  afforded  me  consolation  in 
after  years. 

It  will  be  seen  they  preached  early  in  the  morning, 
and  had  five  services  a  day.  There  was  a  great  deal 
more  preaching  during  the  General  Conference.  I 
have  simply  named  the  men  I  heard. 

The  business  of  the  conference  was  done  in  great 
harmony.  There  were  masterly  debates  on  the  great 
questions  of  Church  polity  tbat  came  before  them, 
but  all  was  done  in  love.  The  members  seemed  to 
possess  much  of  that  ^^  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil." 
They  not  only  elected  a  superintendent,  but  made 
provision  for  a  delegated  General  Conference,  a 
measure  that  was  much  needed. 

Bishop  Asbury  requested  me  to  travel  with  him. 
On  Monday,  May  23,  William  Hunter,  William  Col- 
bert, and  myself,  obtained  leave  of  absence.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  go  home  to  get  ready  to  travel 
with  Bishop  Asbury,  and  I  was  to  meet  him  at  Perry 
HaU. 

After  my  return  home  I  went  to  Lancaster,^  imd 
agreed  with  Messrs.  Grimlers  to  print  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Characteristics  of  a  true  Methodist  or  Christian, 
and  a  sermon  on,  "  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,"  etc., 
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in  the  Glennan  language.  Bishop  Asbury  was 
anxious  I  should  travel  with  him,  espedallj  on 
account  of  the  Germans.  He  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  German  discipline  that  I  went  to  the  same 
printers  to  get  the  German  tracts  printed.  These  we 
took  with  us  and  distributed  them,  as  will  be  seen  by 
Asbury's  journal.  These  tracts  did  immense  good ; 
they  often  went  where  the  preacher  could  not  go. 
These  were  the  first  Methodist  tracts  that  were  pub- 
lished in  the  German  language ;  now  they  are  abund- 
ant. I  shall  not  be  accused  of  egotism  for  thus 
showing  that  over  half  a  century  ago  I  was  a  hum- 
ble pioneer  in  this  blessed  work. 

Afl  I  part  with  my  excellent  colleagues,  "Will- 
iam Hunter  and  William  Colbert,  I  would  like  to 
give  an  outline  of  them.  Brother  Hunter,  a  noble- 
hearted  man  and  an  able  minister,  was  bom  in  Ireland 
in  1755,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1790.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  venerated  Wesley, 
often  heard  him  preach,  and  traveled  extensively 
with  him  when  he  visited  Ireland.  After  he  left 
the  Pennsylvania  Mission  he  was  presiding  elder  of 
Schuylkill  Difetrict  four  years.    He  died  in  1833. 

William  Colbert  was  a  small  man.  He  was  a 
genuine  Methodist,  a  sound  divine,  and  a  great  re- 
vivalist. Hundreds  will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 
He  had  a  heart  formed  for  friendship.  He  and  my 
friend  William  Hunter  died  the  same  year. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

PIKST  AlWUAL  TOUB  WITH  BISHOP  ASBUEY,   1808. 

Bishop  Asbury  had  a  number  of  traveling  com- 
panions: Edward  Bailey,  Hope  Hnll,  Nicholas 
Snethen,  Sylvester  Hutchinson,  Thomas  Morrell, 
Jesse  Lee,  Daniel  Hitt,  Joseph  Crawford,  and  others. 
Some  were  among  our  ablest  men.  Snethen  Mr. 
Asbury  called  his  "  silver  trumpet ;"  Hope  Hull  was 
a  prince  among  orators ;  Morrell  was  dignified,  wise 
in  coxmsel ;  Hutchinson  a  son  of  thunder ;  Jesse  Lee 
shrewd,  ever  knowing  how  and  when  to  answer  a 
fool  according  to  his  folly ;  but  I  have  no  space  to 
notice  the  characteristics  of  each.  After  my  term 
of  service  expired  he  had  two  others  travel  with 
him :  John  C.  French,  and  John  W.  Bond,  brother 
to  the  late  Thomas  E.  Bond,  M.D.,  so  well 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Admocate  cmd 
Journal. 

The  General  Conference  of  1800,  on  motion  of 
Thomas  Morrell,  resolved  "  that  Mr.  Asbury  be  au- 
thorized to  take  with  him  an  elder  through  any  part 
or  all  his  travels."  Mr.  Morrell  had  been  the  travel- 
ing companion  of  Mr.  Asbury,  and  he  knew  how 
much  the  venerable  patriarch  needed  one.  Pre- 
viously elders  had  traveled  with  him  at  his  own 
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reqneet,  but  from  that  time  it  was  done  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Gteneral  Conference. 

This  year  was  an  era  in  my  ministerial  life.  I  was 
no  longer  confined  to  a  small  circuit,  but  traveled 
with  the  bishop  around  his  large  diocese.  Though 
my  name  in  the  Minutes  for  1808  stands  as  Pennsyl- 
vania missionary,  I  was  there  only  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  the  General  Conference;  the  rest  of  the 
year  I  was  traveling  with  Bishop  Asbury.  My  new 
field  of  labor  was  a  splendid  school  for  a  young  min- 
ister, and  he  must  have  been  a  dull  scholar  that  did 
not  learn  important  lessons.  It  enlarged  my  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  of  the  Church,  and  of  her  min- 
isters. 

The  venerable  Asbury  was  sixty-three  years  old 
when  I  began  to  travel  with  him.  Having  been 
greatly  exposed,  he  was  feeble,  and  suffered  from 
many  infirmities.  I  traveled  with  him  much  longer 
than  any  of  his  other  companions,  and  have  survived 
them  all  many  years. 

John  Wesley  Bond,  who  traveled  with  him  last, 
has  been  dead  forty-seven  and  Bishop  Asbury  fifty 
years. 

By  agreement  I  was  to  meet  the  bishop  at  Perry 
Hall,  Md.,  on  June  5,  where  he  was  to  preach  the 
fimeral  sermon  of  Harry  Dorsey  Gough,  and  then 
we  were  to  proceed  on  our  western  tour. .  I  took 
leave  of  my  aged  mother  with  tears,  and  my  father 
accompanied  me  for  some  distance.    On  our  way  we 
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came  to  a  camp-meeting  tihat  commenced  on  June  8, 
near  Salem  Chapel,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Chandler, 
JeBse  Lee  was  at  this  camp-meetmg  in.  all  his  glory, 
and  preached  three  powerful  sermona. 

On  Monday  morning  I  had  a  meet  affidcting  part- 
ing with  my  father.  He  loyed  me  as  Jacob  did  Josejdi, 
for  I  was  the  son  of  his  old  age.  I  did  not  reach 
Ferry  Hall  till  Jmie  7,  two  days  later  than  I  was 
expected,  having  lingered  at  the  camp-meeting.  I 
found  Mrs.  Gongh  in  all  the  loneliness  of  widow- 
hood.   She  treated  me  very  kindly. 

As  I  was  not  there  at  the  time,  I  supposed  the 
bishop  would  wait  till  I  arrived ;  but  when  I  reached 
Perry  Hall  I  found  he  had  left  the  day  before.  He 
never  waited  for  any  man,  and  he  wanted  no  man  to 
wait  for  him.  HSs  motto  was,  "  The  king's  business 
requires  haste." 

Ferry  Hall  was  the  most  splendid  mansion  I  had 
.ever  seen.  There  was  beauty,  elegance,  and  magnifi- 
cence. It  contrasted  strangely  with  the  little  cot- 
tages and  uncomfortable  places  where  I  had  some- 
times put  up.  Mr.  Gough  had  inherited  a  large 
estate  from  England,  and  he  built  Perry  Hall  for  his 
residence  in  the  summer.  It  was  twelve  miles  from 
Baltimore,  on  the  Bel  Air  Eoad. 

Mr.  Gough  was  fortunate  in  his  marriage.  His 
wife,  Prudence,  was  a  sister  of  General  Eidgeley,  who 
was  afterward  governor  of  Maryland.  She  was 
rightly  named,  for  she  was  a  very  prudent  woman. 
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Mrs.  Goti^  was  first  awakened  by  hearing  the 
M^odists  preach,  and  her  proud  husband  forbid  her 
hearing  them  again.  However,  he  went  to  hear  Mr. 
Asbmy  more  out  of  curiosity  than  anything  else. 
The  sword  of  the  Spirit  was  very  sharp  that  evening, 
and  the  proud  sinner  was  cut  to  the  heart.  On  the 
way  home  one  said,  ^^  What  a  heap  of  nonsense  we 
have  heard  to-night  I"  To  his  astonishment  Mr. 
Gough  replied,  "  No ;  we  have  heard  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus."  He  hastened  home  and  said  to  his 
beloved  Prudence,  "My  dear,  I  shall  never  hinder 
you  again  from  hearing  the  Methodists."  This  was 
joyful  intelligence  for  her.  They  were  both  con- 
verted under  Bishop  Asbury,  were  his  lifetime 
friends,  lived  holy  lives,  and  died  triumphant  deaths. 
The  Kev.  Thomas  B.  Sargent,  D.D.,  married  a  de- 
scendant of  this  family. 

The  next  day  I  overtook  Bishop  Asbury  at  James 
M'Cannon's  at  Pipe  Creek.*  We  also  went  to  visit 
the  widow  of  Kev.  Henry  Willis,  and  his  aged 
mother.  The  bishop  kissed  and  encircled  in  his 
arms  the  six  orphan  children  of  his  departed  friend, 
and  blessed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
prayed  with  them.  Henry  Willis  had  died  but  a 
few  weeks  before,  and  this  was  Bishop  Asbury's  first 
visit  to  the  lonely  family  after  their  bereavement.  The 
bishop  went  out  and  wept  at  the  new-made  grave  of 

*  He  formerly  lived  in  Baltimore.    He  was  a  tailor,  and  Bey.  WiU- 
lam  Thacher  learned  his  trade  of  him. 
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hiB  friend.  Henry  WilliB  was  one  of  the  noblest  meni 
of  Methodism.  He  was  nniyersallj  beloved  and  nni- 
versally  lamented.* 

While  at  Pipe  Greek  I  saw  the  old  log  meeting 
house  built  by  Bobert  Strawbridge,  the  first  Method- 
ist preaching  house  erected  in  Maryland.  It  was 
then  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  used  for  a  bam. 
What  wonderful  interests  cluster  around  this  humble 
edifice  I 

We  commenced  our  tour  westward.  The  roads 
were  rough,  the  weather  excessively  hot,  and  the 
bishop  very  feeble,  and  yet  on  he  would  go,  and  at 
abnost  every  stopping-place  would  preach.  It  was 
his  element,  his  life ;  he  could  not  live  long  without 
He  makes  this  mournful  record :  "  I  begin  to  faiL** 
Dear  old  man!  He  had  endured  enough  to  kill 
many  strong  men,  and  now  he  makes  the  discovery 
that  he  has  hegun  to  faiL  Old  men  are  not  generally 
willing  to  admit  this ;  gray  hairs  are  upon  them,  and 
they  do  not  know  it.  What  an  era  it  is  in  a  man's 
history  when  he  is  conscious  he  is  failing  I 

After  visiting  a  number  of  places  and  preaching 
every  day  we  began  to  climb  the  Alleghany  Mount- 
ains. It  was  a  most  tedious  ride,  especially  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  bishop.  Can  we  wonder  he  wrote 
thus:  ^^I  have  suffered  much.    I  am  pained  and 

*  I  was  with  the  bishop  at  Mrs.  Willifl's  at  other  times.  When 
there  in  1811  the  bishop  ezclaimecl,  "Henrj  Willis  1  Ah,  when  shtU 
I  look  upon  thj  like  again  7  "    Behold  how  he  loved  hinu 
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0016,  and  poor  Jane  stnmbled  so  often ;  but  my  limbB 
and  my  botiI  are  safe.    Glory !  glory  I " 

"We  were  thirty-nine  lionrs  crossing  the  mountains. 
Fire  years  before  I  went  with  Mr.  Asbnry  to  the  top 
of  the  All^hanies,  and  then  returned  to  preach  to 
the  Germans ;  but  now  I  have  crossed  this  nature's 
monument.  It  was  seventy  miles  over  the  mountains 
by  the  crooked  paths  we  had  to  travel.  I  wrote  thus 
in  my  journal :  "  There  were  few  houses,  plenty  of 
stones,  rocks,  and  hills,  and  springs  of  water  and 
brooks ;  but  the  best  of  all,  the  rock  which  cheered 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  was  with  us  while 
traveling  under  the  rays  of  the  scorching  sun.  My 
Boul,  praise  Jesus  1 "  We  passed  over  several  mount- 
ain ridges  of  stupendous  magnitude.  The  grandeur 
of  the  natural  scenery  was  indeed  a  subject  of  admi- 
ration. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  we  rested  in 
the  hospitable  mansion  of  Jacob  Murphy.  On  Sun- 
day Mr.  Asbury  preached  at  XJniontown,  Pa.,  on 
**  Converting  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way." 
This  is  said  to  be  the  place  where  the  jSrst  conference 
was  held  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Here  also  I 
preached  at  our  host's  from  Prov.  x,  28.  The  first 
ordination  among  the  Methodists  west  of  the  moxmt- 
ains  took  place  here. 

The  next  day  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  although 
the  bishop  and  I  were  both  patriotic,  and  lovers  of 
freedom,  we  spent,  as  he  expresses  it,  '^a  so 
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Fourth  of  July  "  at  Widow  Henthom's.  The  bishop 
always  planned  his  work  far  ahead^  and  when  he 
came  to  a  conference  he  had  but  to  carry  out  his 
plan.  That  day  he  drafted  conference  plans  as  £Eur 
as  Baltimore,  and  the  next  day,  besides  reading 
Thomas  ^  Kempis,  he  copied  off  a  list  of  preach- 
ers for  the  western  and  southern  conferences.  It  was 
method  that  enabled  the  great  Asbnry  to  accomplish 
so  much. 

The  bishop  writes :  "  Brother  Boehm  spoke  to  the 
people  in  English  and  German."  Bhenmatism 
troubled  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  incessant  rain 
for  four  days  kept  him  a  prisoner,  and  he  found 
the  confinement  irksome.  Here  we  saw  Edward 
Dromgoole,  one  of  the  early  preachers.  He  joined 
at  the  third  conference,  1775.  He  was  now  re- 
turning from  the  West,  and  he  gave  a  flaming 
description  of  the  camp-meetings  that  had  been 
held  there. 

We  journeyed  on  to  Connellsville.  Here  we  had 
a  new  house  of  worship,  or  rather  a  part  of  one. 
The  bishop  preached  and  dedicated  the  walls  of  the 
church,  for  at  that  time  it  was  roofless.  I  held  forth 
in  German.  This  I  did  in  almost  every  place.  The 
next  day  we  went  to  the  splendid  mansion  of  Oolonel 
Mason,  and  were  entertained  like  princes. 

During  this  route  the  bishop  suffered  all  but  mar- 
tyrdom.  He  was  exceedingly  lame,  his  feet  being 
greaiAj  inflamed,  and  he  had  been  blistered ;  and  yei 
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he  would  press  on  amid  the  iutense  heat  of  Svlj^ 
that  almofit  overcame  him. 

We  met  Asa  Shum,  author  of  "  Shimi  on  Salva- 
tion." He  was  a  man  of  splendid  talents ;  an  excel- 
lent metaphysician.  The  bishop  conversed  with  him 
about  being  removed  to  Baltimore.  Mr.  Shinn 
finally  went  off  with  the  Keformers,  and  died  de- 
ranged in  an  asylum.  It  is  supposed  his  deep  study- 
ing had  much  to  do  with  unbalancing  his  mind ;  but 
at  one  time  he  was  a  mighty  man  in  our  Israel. 

It  was  pitifiil  to  see  the  old  bishop  hobbling  on 
his  crutches  into  church  at  Brownsville  on  Sabbath 
July  17.  There,  like  his  Master,  he  sat  down  and 
preached.  His  subject  was  God's  design  in  sending 
his  Son  into  the  world. 

The  next  day  we  rode  to  John  Brightwell's.  The 
bishop  says :  "  I  had  an  awfully  severe  ride.  I  am 
fSsdrly  arrested  in  my  course.  My  knees  and  feet  are 
so  disabled  that  I  am  lifted  to  bed.  I  can  neither 
ride,  stand,  nor  walk."  What  a  painful  record !  And 
what  does  the  reader  think  of  his  companion,  who 
had  to  lift  the  bishop  out  of  bed,  bathe  his  limbs, 
dress  his  blisters,  and  nurse  him  like  a  child.  I  left 
him  for  a  while  and  went  to  fill  his  appointments, 
while  the  family  kindly  took  care  of  him. 

For  a  week  there  is  no  record  made  in  his  journal. 
He  was  unable  to  write  a  line.  But  I  kept  an 
account  of  each  day.  After  filling  several  appoint- 
ments dnrinjT  the  week.  I  went  to  Fitt&bureh  to  fiU 

13 
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the  appointment  of  the  bishop  there.  I  lodged  at 
Brother  Wrenshall's,  a  local  preacher.  He  was  an 
Englishman,  of  excellent  education  and  fine  mind. 
He  preached  a  great  deal,  and  preached  well,  and 
helped  give  tone  and  character  to  Methodism  in  that 
section. 

There  were  but  few  Methodists  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
they  had  no  house  of  worship,  so  I  preached  in  the 
Court-house  to  about  a  thousand  people  who  had 
come  out  to  hear  the  bishop  and  saw  but  a  plain 
German  youth  from  their  own  State.  They  listened 
with  attention  while  I  expounded  Matt,  v,  20.  In 
the  afternoon  I  preached  in  the  jury-room,  in  Ger- 
man, to  one  hxmdred  hearers,  from  Acts  x,  35.  Some 
felt  the  weight  of  truth.  Thus  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Germans  in  Pittsburgh  I  preached  the  Gt)spel  in 
their  own  vernacular  fifty-seven  years  ago.  Then, 
at  six  o'clock,  in  Brother  Wrenshall's  door-yard,  I 
preached  "deliverance  to  the  captives."  This  was 
my  first  visit  to  Pittsburgh,  a  place  so  full  of  historic 
interest.  And  here,  for  the  first  time,  I  beheld  the 
Ohio.  In  after  years  I  became  very  familiar  with  it 
by  crossing  it  so  frequently  with  the  pioneer  bishop. 

Leaving  Pittsburgh,  I  returned  to  see  how  flie 
bishop  was  getting  on.  I  was  accompanied  by  Betsy 
Farley  and  her  son-in-law.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Bailey,  an  excellent  man,  and  one  of  Bishop 
Asbury's  traveling  companions.  He  died  in  October, 
1780,  when  on  a  tour  with  the  bishop,  and  here, 
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^ogliteen  years  afterward,  was  one  of  his  daughters 
taraveliBg  manj  miles  to  see  the  bishop  to  converse 
-with  him  about  her  father.  On  Tuesday  we  reached 
Brother  Brightwell's,  the  bishop's  host,  and  to  onr 
great  joy  we  found  him  much  better. 

Mr.  Asbury  makes  this  entry :  "  How  am  I  honor- 
ed I  Thornton  Fleming  paid  me  a  visit,  and  with 
him  came  Mrs.  Hebert  and  a  daughter  of  Edward 
Bailey  of  Amherst,  Virginia.  These  dear  souls  came 
sixty  miles  to  see  me.  I  suppose  I  must  get  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage.  Wednesday  was  a  serious  day, 
but  prepare  to  move  we  must ;  pain  and  death  are 
nothing  when  opposed  to  duty."  This  is  a  noble 
sentiment  of  a  noble  man. 

I  wrote  thus  in  my  journal :  "  Thursday,  28,  past 
human  expectation  we  started  for  West  Liberty, 
crossed  the  Monongahela  at  Freeport,  then  to  Mr. 
Thomas  MTaddin's,  Washington,  a  little  before 
night,  very  wet  on  my  part  and  very  full  of  pain  on 
the  part  of  Father  Asbury.  The  family  were  ex- 
ceeding kind."  Is  it  not  marvelous  that  the  old 
sick  man  should  travel  in  the  rain  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ?  What  but  love  for  the  Church  and  for 
souls  could  have  induced  him  ? 

On  Friday  we  reached  John  Beck's.  This  was  one 
of  the  homes  that  Bishop  Asbury  prized  very  highly. 
There  was  quite  a  society  here,  and  John  Beck  was 
the  class-leader.  He  has  long  since  gone  to  Paradise, 
but  his  descendants  are  Methodists,  and  tixe^  Iva.^^ 
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preserved  the  old  chair  in  which  Bishop  Asbnrj  -amd 
to  sit,  and  the  old  chest  on  which  James  Qninn  sal 
when  he  was  converted;  for  this  was  his  spiritual 
birthplace.  It  was  a  famous  place  in  Methodism; 
one  of  its  early  strongholds  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try.   Mr.  Beck  was  from  Kent  County,  Maryland. 

We  left  John  Beck's  and  were  entertained  at  Major 
Samuel  M'OoUoch's.  He  and  his  brother  John  were 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare.  He  it  was 
who,  when  pursued  by  the  Indians,  made  that  terrible 
leap  of  three  hundred  feet  down  a  precipice  with  hk 
horse  into  the  river,  and  thus  mercifully  escaped  out 
of  their  murderous  hands.  The  leap  of  General  Put- 
nam at  Horseneck  was  nothing  compared  with  thia. 
He  was  an  excellent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  his  house  was  one  of  the  choice  homes 
where  the  bishop  and  other  preachers  were  made 
welcome.  His  father  was  originally  from  New  Jer- 
sey, and  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  West. 

At  Wheeling  Bishop  Asbury  preached  in  the  Court- 
house from  Heb.  ii,  2,  3,  on  the  great  salvation  and 
the  danger  of  neglecting  it.  We  had  no  house  ci 
worship  there  at  that  time.  We  were  kindly  enter- 
tained by  Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest settlers  in  the  West.  I  was  highly  delighted, 
as  well  as  the  bishop,  to  hear  Mr.  Zane  and  his  wife 
(who  was  a  sister  of  Samuel  and  John  M'CoUoch) 
relate  the  thrilling  scenes  through  which  they  had 
passed^  and  their  hair-breadth  escapes  from  wild 
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beasts  and  from  the  mnrderouB  savages.  She  told  ns 
about  the  si^e  of  the  fort,  and  how  she  was  engaged 
in  running  bullets  which  the  men  fired  at  the  Indians 
who  were  thirsting  for  their  blood.  Mr.  Zane  was  a 
great  hunter,  a  man  of  noble  deeds  and  noble  daring, 
and  his  history,  if  folly  written,  would  be  equal  to 
that  of  Daniel  Boone  of  Kentucky. 

Zanesvitle,  Ohio,  was  nam^  after  Colonel  Zane. 
He  was  not  a  Methodist,  but  a  great  friend  to  our 
people.  Mrs.  Zane  joined  the  Methodists  in  1785, 
under  Wilson  Lee.  Her  cabin  was  early  opened  for 
preaching,  and  she  made  the  ministers  very  welcome. 
She  was  a  Christian  heroine,  an  honor  to  her  sex 
and  to  the  Church. 

We  left  Wheeling  and  the  Zane  family,  and  entered 
Ohio.  That  State,  so  rich  and  flourishing  now,  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  being  a  child  only  six  yeats  old. 
To  my  great  joy  Bishop  Asbury's  health  was  improv- 
ing, and  we  rode  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  to 
a  camp-meeting  at  Eush  Creek.  Camp-meetings 
were  numerous  then,  and  attended  with  great  suc- 
cess. They  were  not  merely  for  visiting  or  pastime, 
but  to  save  souls.  Their  character  in  some  parts  of 
the  county  has  greatly  changed.  We  had  four 
sermons  a  day.  On  Sunday  John  Sale,  then  in  his 
palmy  days,  preached  early  in  the  morning ;  Bishop 
Asbury* followed  at  eleven;  and  I,  at  three  o'clock, 
gave  a  sermon  in  English,  and  concluded  in  German. 
There  was  considerable  of  a  move,  many  convicted 
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crying  for  mercy.  We  tlien  went  to  Chilicothe,  and 
were  the  guests  of  Dr.  Edward  Tiffin. 

On  Thursday,  August  11,  in  compliance  with  an 
invitation,  we  visited  General  Thomas  Worthington, 
one  of  the  candidates  for  governor.  Dr.  Tiffin  mar- 
ried his  sister  Mary,  a  woman  of  remarkable  sweet- 
ness and  loveliness.  The  general  was  a  very  fine 
man,  and  was  elect^  to  the  governorship.  He 
resided  in  a  splendid  mansion  called  Mount  Prospect 
HaU. 

Mr.  Asbury  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  the  general's 
sister.  He  went  to  her  grave  and  sighed  there,  and 
made  the  following  record:  "Within  sight  of  this 
beautiful  mansion  lies  the  precious  dust  of  Mftry 
Tiffin.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  forbear 
weeping  as  I  mused  over  her  speaking  grave.  How 
mutely  eloquent !  Ah,  the  world  knows  little  of  my 
sorrows ;  little  know  how  dear  to  me  are  my  many 
friends,  and  how  deeply  I  feel  their  loss ;  but  they 
all  die  in  the  Lord,  and  this  shall  comfort  me.  I 
delivered  my  soul  here.  May  this  dear  family  feel 
an  answer  to  Mary  Tiffin's  prayers." 

On  our  tour  in  1811  we  visited  Governor  Worth- 
ington,  and  he  requested  the  bishop  to  write  an  ap- 
propriate inscription  for  the  tombstone  of  his  sister. 
He  took  his  pen  and  wrote  this :  "  And  Mary  hath 
chosen  that  good  part  that  shall  not  be  taken  away 
jfrom  her."  These  words  are  upon  the  tombstone  of 
that  excellent  woman.    Who  would  not  exclaim, 
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"  0  that  I  could  forever  sit 
With  Mary  at  the  Master's  feet ! 
Be  this  mj  happy  choice,"  etc» 

On  Friday,  12th,  we  attended  a  camp-meeting  at 
Deer  Creek.  Tliere  were  twenty-three  preachers, 
traveling  and  local,  and  about  two  thousand  people 
on  the  ground,  and  a  multitude  of  tents ;  and  some 
people  put  up  in  their  covered  wagons. 

This  camp-meeting  was  near  White  Brown's,  and 
we  were  entertained  by  him.  He  was  a  noble  man, 
a  sterling  Methodist.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Thomas 
"White  of  Delaware.  Asbury  used  to  preach  at 
White  Brown's  on  the  Peninsula  in  Maryland  as 
early  as  1779.  He  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century. 

Mr.  Asbury  delighted  to  put  up  with  his  old 
fiiend,  whom  he  had  known  in  the  £ast,  and  with 
whom  he  had  had  an  unbroken  friendship  for  nearly 
forty  years. 

Several  sermons  of  great  pathos  and  power  were 
preached  on  the  grqund.  One  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble was  by  Dr.  Tiffin,  ex-governor  of  Ohio,  from 
"What  is  a  man  profited,"  etc.  The  doctor  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  it  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  soul's 
immense  value  and  its  amazing  loss,  and  the  fact 
that  nothing  can  compensate  for  such  a  loss.  His 
appeals  to  tha  heart  and  conscience  were  almost  irre- 
sistible. His  voice  was  musical,  his  gestures  were 
rapid,  and  his  countenance  expressed  all  his  tonguo 
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uttered.  There  was  a  mighty  work  among  the  peo- 
ple during  the  day,  and  it  continued  all  night. 

On  Sunday  morning  John  Sale,  presiding  elder  of 
the  Ohio  District,  preached  from  Psalm  xlv,  13.  He 
was  an  able  preacher  and  a  good  disciplinarian.  He 
had  much  natural  dignity,  and  was  remarkably 
courteous.  He  had  a  fine  form,  intelligent  counte- 
nance, and  a  dark  eye  that  was  very  expressive. 

The  bishop  preached  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  Di*. 
Monnett  gave  an  eloquent  discourse  immediately 
after  from  Psalm  cxviii,  15,  16,  "The  voice  of  re- 
joicing and  salvation  is  in  the  tabernacles  of  the 
righteous,"  etc.  In  the  evening  Benjamin  Lakln 
preached  on  Christian  purity  from  2  Oor.  vii,  1.  Over 
forty  were  converted  beside  the  witnesses  of  perfect 
love. 

Deer  Creek  was  the  first  circuit  traveled  by  Henry 
B.  Bascom  when  he  was  a  stripling. 

On  Tuesday  the  16th  we  journeyed  twenty-three 
miles  to  the  edge  of  the  prairies.  We  tarried  at  the 
"New  Purchase"  with  a  hospitable  family  named 
Wood,   who   had    emigrated    from    Pennsylvania.* 

♦At  the  Cincinnati  Conference  of  1863  I  saw  the  Rev.  Aaron 
Wood  of  Indiana  Conference.  He  was  converted  a  fortnight  before 
the  bishop  and  I  were  at  his  father's  in  1808.  We  talked  over  the 
scenes  of  the  past,  and  he  remembered  our  visit.  He  has  been  over 
forty  years  a  traveling  preacher.  The  interview  I  had  with  him  was 
most  refreshing.  X  also  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1864.  He  offered  the  oon- 
dudmg  prayer  when  that  body  separated.  He  married  for  his  first 
wife  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  William  Beauohamij, 
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The  next  morning  at  six  o'clock  we  were  on  our 
journey,  and  rode  eighteen  miles  through  the  prairies. 
The  bishop  and  I  must  have  been  talking  about  the 
prairies,  for  in  our  journals  on  that  day  we  both 
make  a  similar  record.  He  says:  "The  prairies 
have  once  been,  I  suppose,  lakes  of  water;  they 
furnish  grand  and  beautiful  views  still."  I  wrote: 
*^We  rode  through  the  prairies,  which,  from  their 
appearance,  must  have  been  covered  with  large 
lakes  or  ponds;  now  they  furnish  extensive  ranges 
for  stock." 

On  Wednesday  we  passed  through  Xenia  to 
Frederick  Bonner's,  at  Little  Miami.  This  was  one 
of  the  great  families  of  Methodism  in  the  West, 
one  of  the  bishop's  excellent  homes,  and  they  looked 
for  his  annual  visit  as  they  would  for  an  angel's. 
Here  we  rested  one  day.  Brother  Bonner  was  an 
early  friend  of  Eev.  Freeborn  Garrettson,  and  knew 
him  from  the  time  he  began  to  preach.  He  was  a 
Methodist  in  Maryland  before  he  emigrated  to  Ohio. 
John  Sale  married  a  daughter  of  Frederick  Bonner. 

The  bishop  was  satisfied  that  he  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  at  the  wrong  time  of  the  year.  He 
not  only  talked  about  it,  but  made  this  singular 
record :  "  I  have  more  than  once  put  the  wrong  foot 
foremost  in  my  journeys  to  the  West:  the  spring 
will  not  do  because  of  wet  and  deep  and  dismal 
roads;  the  summer's  extreme  heat,  and  the  small 
green  flies,  make  disagreeable  traveling.    I  make  a 
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decree,  but  not  of  the  Medea  and  Persians,  never  in 
fntnre  to  cross  tlie  mountains  before  the  first  of 
September,  nor  leave  Carlisle  before  the  first  of 
October." 

On  Friday  we  were  the  guests  of  Rev.  John  Sale, 
who  at  one  time  had  almost  the  whole  state  of  Ohio 
for  his  district. 

On  Sunday  the  bishop  preached  at  Xenia  Court- 
house on  Col.  i,  28,  "Whom  we  preach."  There 
were  about  five  hundred  to  hear  him.  I  tried  to 
clinch  the  nail  the  bishop  had  been  driving.  We 
went  to  Peter  Pelham's,  another  of  the  bishop's 
choice  homes,  where  he  delighted  to  rest  his  weary 
head.  This  was  a  most  respectable  family.  Th^ 
had  emigrated  to  Ohio  from  Old  Virginia.    . 

This  night  we  were  very  unfotttmate,  for  our 
horses  were  lost  and  in  the  morning  could  not  be 
found.  Our  appointments  were  out  in  advance,  and 
the  people  must  not  be  disappointed,  so  we  borrowed 
horses  and  on  we  went  to  Samuel  Hitt's,  (brother  of 
Daniel,)  and  then  to  Widow  Smith's,  where  the  bishop 
preached.  By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  discourse 
our  horses  were  there.  Brothers  Sale  and  Pelham 
had  gone  in  pursuit  of  them,  found  them,  and  then 
brought  them  to  us. 

On  the  26th  we  went  to  the  house  of  Eev.  Philip 
Gatch,  one  of  the  bishop's  famous  homes.  A  camp- 
meeting  was  held  there,  and  the  bishop  was  delighted 
to  greet  many  of  his  old  friends  whose  society  he 
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greatly  enjoyed.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  the 
mighty  power  of  God,  and  over  fifty  were  conYerted ; 
bnt  I  was  suffering  so  with  inflammation  in  my  eyes 
that  I  did  not  attend  till  Babbath.  I  spoke  to  the 
crowd  in  German.  I  mnst  have  looked  comical 
enough,  for  I  had  a  blister  behind  each  ear,  and  a 
bandage  around  my  head  and  over  my  eyes.  Im- 
mediately after  my  exhortation  the  bishop  preached 
to  two  thousand  people.  On  Monday  evening  I 
preached  in  German  at  Brother  Gatch's  house.  The 
family  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  parted  invoking 
the  blessing  of  God  to  rest  upon  them. 

These  noble  families  I  have  mentioned  emigrated 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  were  slave  states, 
to  Ohio,  a  free  state.  They  abominated  slavery  and 
slave  soil,  and  they  emancipated  their  slaves  before 
they  left  for  Ohio.  This  I  had  from  their  own  lips. 
All  honor  to  their  memory  for  their  noble  deeds  1 
At  that  day  we  preached  against  holding  human 
beings  in  bondage.  I  did  it  early  on  the  Peninsula, 
as  my  journal  will  show. 

On  Friday,  September  2,  we  reached  Cincinnati, 
and  were  the  guests  of  Brother  Lines.  This  is  a 
family  given  to  hospitality,  and  therefore  deserving  of 
grateftil  remembrance.  Cincinnati  was  first  settled 
by  emigrants  from  New  England  and  New  Jersey. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  a  small  village  of  less 
than  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  first  Methodist   sermon  in  Cincinnati  was 
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preached  in  an  apper  room  to  twelve  hearerB,  in 
1804,  by  Eev.  John  CollinB.  The  next  who  preached 
there  was  John  Bale,  who  organized  a  society  of 
eight  persons,  just  as  many  as  were  in  the  ark.  The 
first  Methodist  chapel  was  erected  in  1806,  and  was 
built  of  stone.  In  this  church  the  bishop  and  I  both 
preached.  He  gave  an  admirable  sermon  in  the 
morning  from  2  Cor.  v,  14,  "  For  the  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us,"  etc.,  and  then  called  on*  me  to 
preach  immediately  after  in  the  German  language. 
I  did  so  from  John  i,  11, 12,  "He  came  unto  his  own 
and  his  own  received  him  not."  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  sermon  preached  in  Cincinnati  in  the 
Gorman  language ;  certainly  it  was  the  first  Method- 
ist sermon  in  that  tongue.  In  the  afternoon.  Brother 
Lakin  preached  from  Luke  xvi,  8;  and  I  again  in 
the  evening,  in  English. 

I  made  this  record  in  my  journal :  "  The  house 
was  crowded  both  day  and  night;  there  is  a  good 
prospect  in  this  town  for  a  revival  of  religion." 
This  record  was  made  fifty-seven  years  ago.  Was 
it  prophetic  ?  How  strange  it  sounds  now  to  speak 
of  "the  Queen  City  of  the  West"  as  "this  town." 
Bishop  Asbury  advised  the  society  to  enlarge  their 
house  of  worship,  and  to  invite  the  Western  Confer- 
ence to  hold  its  next  session  there.  They  did  so,  and 
the  invitation  was  accepted. 

On  Tuesday  we  left  Cincinnati,  accompanied  by 
Brother  and  Sister  Lakin.    We  put  up  in  Lawrence- 
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buigli,  in  {he  Indiana  territory,  with  Elijah  Sparks. 
He  had  moved  jGrom  Maryland,  and  was  a  brother 
of  Bobert  Sparks.  Elijah  was  a  local  preacher  and 
a  lawyer.  The  Indiana  territory  was  then  one  vast 
wilderness.  The  bishop  said:  "In  this  wild  there 
may  be  twenty  thousand  sonls  already.  I  feel  for 
them."  How  would  his  great  soul  rejoice  if  he 
could  return  to  that  territory  and  see  a  rich  popu- 
lous state  teeming  with  inhabitants  and  four  flourish- 
ing annual  conferences !  In  what  Mr.  Asbury  called 
**  that  wild  "  there  are  now  one  million  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

In  traveling  the  Indiana  territory  the  next  day,  in 
thirty-three  miles  we  pi^ed  only  six  houses.  This 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
at  that  time.  "The  wildemess  and  the  solitary 
place  has  been  made  glad,  and  the  desert  has  rejoiced 
and  blossomed  as  the  rose." 

We  crossed  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  lick- 
ing Eiver  in  what  Mr.  Asbury  most,  appropriately 
called  a  "crazy  flat."  With  great  difficulty  we 
reached  the  other  side.  It  was  leaking,  and  like  to 
have  sunk  with  the  bishop  and  all  on  board ;  but  we 
were  mercifully  preserved. 

THE  WTESTERN  CONFERENCE. 

We  had  but  seven  conferences  at  that  time.  The 
Western  Conference  included  all  the  vast  tract  of 
country  lying  west  of  the  Alleghanies  as  far  as  it  was 
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settled  with  whites,  with  the  exception  of  MonoBgar 
hela  District,  which  belonged  to  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence. It  was  a  field  that  was  widening  and  expand* 
ing  every  day. 

The  conference  met  on  October  1  at  Liberty  Hill, 
Tenn.,  at  Rev.  Green  Hill's.  He  was  a  local 
preacher,  had  emigrated  from  J^orth  Carolina^ 
where  Bishop  Asbnry  had  been  well  acqnamted 
with  him. 

A  conference  was  held  at  his  house  in  Korth  Caro- 
lina as  early  as  1785,  and  Dr.  Coke  and  Asbnry  were 
both^  there.  Another  conference  was  held  there  in 
1792,  at  which  Bishop  Asbnry  presided.  He  and 
his  family  emigrated  to  Tennessee  when  all  was  a 
wilderness,  and  they  had  to  make  their  way  through 
a  cane-brake  to  the  place  where  their  house  was 
located.  Liberty  Hill  was  twelve  miles  west  of 
Nashville,  and  Nashville  was  then  but  a  very  small 
village.  This  was  the  first  conference  I  attended 
with  Bishop  Asbury  as  his  aid,  and  all  I  saw  and 
heard  were  fall  of  interest. 

It  was  the  first  conference  William  M'Kendree 
attended  as  bishop.  I  saw  him  when  he  filled  the 
episcopal  chair  for  the  first  time,  and  so  I  did 
Bishop  Whatcoat.  H'Kendree  had  left  Baltimore 
at  the  close  of  the  General  Conference  and  gone 
West  by  the  most  direct  route.  He  was  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Western  Conferenoe,  where, 
his  influence  was  unbounded.    The  preachers  gave 
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the  new  bifihop  as  well  aa  the  old  one  a  hearty 
welcome. 

There  was  a  camp-meeting  connected  with  the 
conference,  and  the  preachers  ate  and  slept  in 
their  tents.  There  were  eighty  ministers  pres- 
ent, and  there  had  been  an  increase  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  members  during  the  year.  It  was  a 
most  pleasant  conference,  and  the  discussions  were 
interesting. 

There  were  noble  men  belonging  to  the  confer- 
ence: Learner  Blackman,  William  Burke,  John 
Sale,  Jacob  Young,  and  James  Ward.  These  were 
the  presiding  elders,  and  they  were  on  districts  that 
were  large  enough  for  conferences.  There  were 
present  also  Jesse  Walker,  the  pioneer  of  Missouri. 
He  was  a  young  man  then,  only  six  years  in  the 
ministry.  Samuel  Parker,  the  Cicero  of  the  West. 
He  was  a  deacon.  Peter  Cartwright,  young,  strong, 
courageous;  but  he  had  not  graduated  to  elders' 
orders.  Twelve  were  admitted  on  trial,  six  ordained 
deacons,  and  ten  elders,  among  whom  was  the  eccen- 
tric James  Aidey. 

The  names  of  the  districts  now  appear  strange: 
Ohio  District,  John  Sale,  Presiding  Elder;  Ken- 
tucky District,  William  Burke ;  Mississippi  District, 
Jacob  Young. 

Some  of  the  appointments  also  sound  still  more 
strangely,  to  our  ears :  Illinois,  John  Olingan ;  Mis- 
souri, Jesse  Walker.    What  a  foundation  they  were 
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laying  for  the  opening  future !  Noble,  self-eacrific- 
ing  men  as  earth  ever  saw  or  the  Church  was  ever 
blessed  with  were  these  pioneers  of  the  West.  With 
a  single  exception,  I  believe  they  are  now  passed 
away.  "Our  fathers,  where  are  they  I  and  the 
prophets,  do  they  live  forever  I " 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

PIBST  VISIT  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

The  next  day  after  the  Western  Conference  ad- 
jonmed  the  two  bishops  and  myself  started  for  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  which  was  to  meet  in 
Liberty  Chapel,  Green  County,  Georgia,  on  Decem- 
ber 6, 1808. 

There  was  a  novelty  and  variety  about  my  pi'es- 
ent  large  field'  of  labor  which  made  it  peculiarly 
interesting.  I  had  been*  to  what  was  then  the 
West,  (it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  where  it  is  now,) 
and  I  was  highly  delighted,  and  now  I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  sunny  South.  And  I  had  the  wisest 
and  best  companions  in  the  world.  This  was 
the  first  tour  which  M'Kendree  made  with  Bishop 
Asbury  after  his  ordination  to  the  episcopal  office. 
Everywhere  the  old  and  the  new  bishop  were 
objects  of  interest,  and  their  appearance  hailed 
with  joy. 

On    Monday  we   reached   Dr.   Henjy   Tooley's. 

This  was  a  family  of  note,  and  their  house  one  of 

the  best  of  homes.    Here  we  rested  and  refitted,  and 

prepared  to  climb  the  mountains  and  to  penetrate 

the  wilderness,  for  all  this  must  be  done  before  we 

could  reach  Georgia.     On  we  went,  preaching  every 

14 
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evening,  till  on  Saturday  we  fell  in  with  a  camp- 
meeting  at  Obaver's. 

On  Sunday  morning  Brother  Learner  Blackman, 
Presiding  Elder  of  Holston  District,  preached  at 
sunrise,  I  preached  at  ten  o'clock,  and  then  Bishop 
M'Kendree  gave  one  of  his  overwhelming  discourses, 
after  which  I  preached  again  in  the  German  Ian* 
guage.  Bishop  Asbury  then  preached  with  great 
liberty.  We  were  at  it  five  hours  without  intermis- 
sion, during  which  time  the  people  heard  four  ser- 
mons in  English  and  one  in  German,  and  yet  we 
were  not  through,  for  in  the  evening  John  Kennin- 
ger  preached,  and  Nathan  Barnes  exhorted.  Thus 
ended  this  memorable  day.  It  was  a  time  of  un- 
common power,  and  many  were  converted.  What 
would  people  think  now  of  listening  to  six  sermons 
in  one  day  ?  How  would  they  get  along  who  can 
hardly  endure  one  ? 

The  next  morning  the  bishops  preached  again: 
Bishop  Asbury  first,  and  Bishop  M'Kendree.  imme- 
diately after  him,  I  have  written,  "  It  was  a  solemn, 
searching  time." 

To  benefit  the  Germans  I  took  a*  little  tour  by 
myself,  while  the  bishops  went  forward.  Bishop 
Asbury  makes  this  entry  in  his  journal :  "  Henry 
Boehm  has  gone  to  Pigeon  Kiver  to  preach  to  the 
Dutch."  I  preached  six  times,  and  then  rode  on  to 
overtake  the  bishops.  After  riding  twenty  miles  I 
learned  they  were  still  far  in  the  advance  of  me,  and 
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had  gone  on  to  Buncombe.  On  Tlinrsdaj  I  hastened 
on  to  OYertake  them.  I  went  over  the  lofty  hills  and 
mountains  and  solitary  valleys  along  the  banks  of 
the  French  Broad.  This  is  an  astonishing  river  in 
its  meanderings  through  beautiful  valleys  and 
mountain  gorges,  with  overhanging  rocks.  Here 
nature  is  seen  in  her  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  I 
wonderfully  admired  that  day  the  works  of  nature 
as  one  scene  after  another  broke  on  my  delighted 
vision. 

That  night  I  lodged  at  Bamett's  Station.*  This 
was  a  public  house,  partly  over  the  mountain,  where 
multitudes  of  travelers  put  up.  We  carried  our 
religion  wherever  we  went,  and  always  hoisted  our 
colors.  Bishop  Asbury  taught  us,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  to  be  valiant  for  the  truth.  So  the 
travelers  were  called  together,  and  I  gave  them  an 
exhortation,  and  prayed  with  the  family.  All  were 
civil,  respectful,  and  attentive  to  what  was  said. 

On  Friday  I  rode  to  Buncombe,  expecting  to  &d 
the  •  bishops  there.  Buncombe  County  is  in  the 
western  part  of  North  Carolina,  joining  Tennessee. 
It  was  nine  days  before  I  overtook  them.  On 
Monday,  November  2,  I  found  them  at  Samuel 
Edney'Sjt  one  of  the  bishop's  choice  homes.  We 
were  overjoyed  to  see  each  other. 

®  Bamett  kept  a  public  house.  He  was  an  early  settler  in  the 
country.  He  was  quite  a  character.  Famous  as  the  first  man  in 
that  part  of  the  country  who  owned  a  vehicle  with  four  wheels. 

f  Samuel  Edney  was  a  noble  man,  a  genuine  Methodist^  given  to 
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It  was  a  tremendouB  task  to  descend  from  the  lofty 
mountain.  The  ascent  was  rough  and  &tigaing,  but 
the  descent  still  more  difficult.  On  we  went^  the 
bishop  preaching  every  day  and  several  times  on  the 
Sabbath  till  we  reached  Waxhaw,  South  Carolina, 
famous  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Andrew  Jackson- 
Here  at  this  time  Bishop  Asbury  ordained  Sobert 
Hancock,  who  was  a  respectable  local  preacher.. 
There  were  many  private  ordinations  of  that  kind  in 
those  days. 

We  arrived  at  Camden  and  put  up  with  Samuel 
Matthis.  On  Sabbath  morning  Bishop  Asbury 
preached  from  Ephes.  v,  8,  on  walking  as  children 
of  the  light.  At  three  I  held  forth  from  Johni,  9, 
and  in  the  evening  Bishop  M'Kendree  preached  from 
"  worship  God."  Immediately  after  the  first  sermon 
Brother  Jackson,  who  was  the  preacher,  met  the 
colored  people,  about  three  hundred  in  number,  to 
whom  I  preached  from  Luke  ix,  62,  on  putting  the 
hand  to  the  plow  and  looking  back.  The  polored 
people  are  fond  of  figures ;  such  a  text  suited  them. 
I  told  them  if  a  man  was  plowing  and  he  should  look 
back,  he  would  make  a  very  crooked  furrow.  A 
circle  of  smiles  passed  over  their  black  faces  when 
they  heard  this.    A  colored  brother  in  a  love-feast 

hospitalitj.  He  joined  the  coDfetrence  in  1*791,  and  located  in  1*794 
The  bishop  and  he  were  great  friends.  He  has  a  son,  Dr.  Edney, 
living  in  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Seventeenth-street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 
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said,  "  I  have  put  my  hand  to  the  Gospel  plow,  and 
I  am  determined  to  plow  my  ftirrow  clean  np  to 
glory.''  Another,  in  relating  his  experience,  said, 
**Bredren,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  it,  but  when  I  was 
converted  two  suns  rose  dat  morning  sartin."  This 
was  a  beautiful  figure.  He  was  converted  just  as  the 
natural  sun  was  rising,  and  that  moment  the  Sun  of 
•  Bighteousness  arose  with  healing  in  its  wings  and 
shone  into  his  dark  soul,  and  he  was  all  light  in  the 
Lord. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  James  Eembert's.  Camp- 
meeting  began  here  on  Wednesday,  November  23. 
Bishop  ITKendree  opened  the  campaign  by  preach- 
ing at  seven  o'clock  from  1  Cor.  xv,  48,  "  Therefore, 
my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,"  etc.  A 
mighty  man  was  Bishop  M'Kendree  on  great  occa- 
sions :  they  woke  up  the  giant,  and  he  put  forth  all 
his  strength.  In  the  afternoon  Bishop  Asbury 
preached  one  of  his  massive  sermons  from  "Go 
through,  go  through  the  gates,  prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  people,"  etc.  The  next  day  there  was  preach- 
ing by  James  Jenkins,  Morris  Mathis,  Bishop  M'Ken- 
dree, and  myself.  I  wrote  in  my  journal:  "Tlie 
Lord  was  in  his  word  through  the  day  and  evening. 
A  general  shout  in  the  camp  this  evening;  some 
powerfully  converted." 

On  Friday  there  were  five  sermons,  the  preachers 
being  Lovick  Pierce,  Bishop  Asburyj  Henry  Boehm, 
James  Jenkins^  and  I  again  at  night.    There  were 
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forty  tents  and  cabins.  It  being  yery  late  in  tbe 
season  they  had  fireplaces  in  the  tents,  so  the  people 
kept  very  comfortable.  The  meeting  was  held  late 
in  the  year,  not  only  becanse  the  people  were  in  the 
spirit  of  camp-meetings,  but  also  to  have  the  presence 
of  two  bishops.  There  was  a  cabin  neatly  fitted  up 
with  its  chimney  and  fireplace  for  the  bishops. 

In  regard  to  the  result  of  this  meeting  Bishop 
Asbnry  says:  "There  was  a  powerM  work  among 
white  saints  and  sinners,  and  the  poor  oppressed, 
neglected  Africans."  And  Bishop  Capers  says: 
"  The  camp-meeting  was  one  of  the  best  I  have  evet 
known."  I  had  attended  four  camp-meetings  in  the 
"West,  and  this  was  the  first  in  the  South. 

It  was  here  I  first  saw  the  Southern  preachers,  and 
for  the  first  time  that  beautiful  and  amiable  youth, 
"William  Capers.  He,  as  my  readers  know,  became 
one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  South.  At  this  time 
he  had  not  been  licensed  to  preach ;  he  had  traveled 
as  an  exhorter,  and  at  a  quarterly  conference  held  at 
this  camp-meeting  he  was  licensed  to  preach  and  also 
recommended  to  the  Annual  Conference.  Two  of 
William  Capers's  brothers,  John  and  Gabriel,  were  here 
converted,  and  his  father  was  reconciled  with  Bishop 
Asbury.  Mr.  Asbury  used  to  preach  at  his  father's 
house  years  before,  but  Mr.  Hammett  had  prejudiced 
his  mind  against  the  bishop,  and  for  seventeen  years 
he  had  been  estranged  from  him.  But  I  prefer  that 
William  Capers  tell  his  own  story.    "  At  this  camp- 
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xneetdng  I  first  saw  Bishop  Asbury.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  immediately  on  his  first  coming  to  the 
camp-meeting,  as  I  hajppened  to  be  in  the  preachers' 
tent  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  I  approached  him 
timidly,  and  with  a  feeling  of  veneration ;  but,  ^  Ah,' 
^aid  he,  *  this  is  the  baby ;  come  and  let  me  hug  you,' 
meaning  that  I  was  the  baby  when  he  was  last  at  my 
£Etther's  house.  On  my  father's  entering  the  tent,  he 
rose  hastily  from  his  seat  and  met  him  with  his  arms 
extended,  and  they  embraced  each  other  with  mutual 
emotion.  It  had  been  seventeen  years  since  they  had 
seen  each  other,  and  yet  the  bishop  asked  after  Sally 
-  and  Gabriel,  as  if  it  had  been  but  a  few  months,  and 
repeated,  gleefully,  *  I  have  got  the  baby  I '  It  was 
evident  no  common  friendship  had  subsisted  between 
them;  and  how  much  happier  had  those  years  of 
estrangement  been  to  my  honored  father  if  they  had 
been  passed  in  the  fellowship  he  had  been  seduced  to 
leave."  Mr.  Capers  well  adds  the  following,  worthy 
to  be  written  in  a  conspicuous  place :  "  I  hate  schism ;  ^ 
I  abhor  it  as  the  very  track  and  trail  of  him  who,  as 
a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour."* 

A]^  the  preachers  who  were  at  that  camp-meeting 
in  1808  have  gone  the  way  whence  they  mil  not  re- 
•  turn,  except  Lovick  Pierce  and  myself. 

James  Kembert,  with  whom,  we  were  staying,  was 
a  large  man  in  body,  and  equally  large  in  soul.    He 

•Autobiography,  p.  90. 
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was  very  wealthy  and  very  benevolent.  He  lived  in 
a  place  called  Bembert's  Settlement;  there  was  n 
church  called  Eembert's  Chapel,  and  James  Bembert 
was  the  honored  patriarch.  Bishop  Asbury  had  been 
here  to  Bembert's  Hall  several  times  before,  and 
always  had  a  hearty  welcome. 

On  Monday  the  28th  we  left  Bembert's  Hall  and 
started  for  Charleston.  On  our  arrival  we  were  the 
guests  of  Dr.  "William  Phoebus,  who  was  the  stationed 
preacher.  In  former  years  I  preached  at  his  brother 
John's,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  The  doc- 
tor was  a  most  eccentric  genius.  There  was  dignity 
about  him,  and  yet  he  was  peculiarly  odd.  He  was, 
however,  quite  a  philosopher,  and  did  noble  service 
for  Methodism. 

We  remained  in  Charleston  for  several  days,  and 
both  bishops  preached  almost  daily.  I  also  preached 
there  several  times.  Never  was  I  more  delighted 
than  with  my  visit  to  Charleston  and  the  Charleston 
Methodists.  There  was  a  zeal  and  warmth  among 
them  I  much  admired.  They  not  only  lived  in  a 
warm  climate,  but  had  warm  hearts.  I  wrote  thus 
in  my  journal :  "  The  Lord  has  a  kind  and  loving 
people  in  this  city.  The  prospects  of  Zion  are  very 
promising  in  this  place."  Wonders  has  God  done 
for  the  Methodists  in  Charleston  since  I  made  this^ 
record.  But  alas,  wl)^t  a  change  has  come  over 
the  city  I  How  has  the  fine  gold  become  dim  I  It 
was  a  sad  day  for  them  when  secession  was  bom. 
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and  they  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter  and  the  old  time- 
honored  flag. 

We  were  several  days  in  reaching  the  seat  of  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  and  crossed  several  riv- 
ers on  the  way.  On  "Wednesday  the  15th  Bishop 
M'Kendree  preached  a  very  ingenious  sermon  on 
1  Peter  i,  13^  "  Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your 
mind,"  etc.  He  was  perfectly  original  in  his  mode 
of  illustration.  He  said  the  loins  were  the  weakest 
part  of  the  body,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  them.  We  were  to  gird  the  weak 
places.  He  applied  to  diligent  attention,  watchfiil- 
ness,  etc.  It  was  a  striking  discourse,  impressive 
both  in  matter  and  manner. 

On  Saturday  ^e  reached  Augusta  in  Georgia. 
This  day  we  dined  in  the  woods.  It  was  nothing 
new ;  and  the  bishops  were  just  as  grateful  over  their 
dry  morsel,  and  would  ask  a  blessing  as  fervently 
over  it  as  over  some  of  the  sumptuous  dinners  of  the 
wealthy. 

Bishop  Asbury  preached  in  Augusta  in  the  morn- 
ing, M'Kendree  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  in  the  evening. 
Mr.  Asbury  makes  this  mournful  record :  "  Sunday, 
18,  my  flesh  sinks  under  labor.  We  are  riding  in  a 
poor  thirty-dollar  chaise,  in  partnership ;  two  bishops 
,of  us,  but  it  must  be  confessed  it  tallies  well  with  the 
weight  of  our  purse :  what  bishops  1  Well,  but  we 
have  great  views,  and  we  have  great  times,  and  the 
Western,  Southern,  and  Virginia  Conferences  will 
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haye  one  thouBand  souls  truly  conyerted  to  God ;  and 
is  this  not  an  equivalent  for  a  light  purse  ?  And  are 
we  not  well  paid  for  starving  and  for  toil?  Yes. 
Glory  to  God  1 "  This  record  is  characteristic  of  the 
sainted  Asbury.  The  bishops  rode  in  a  carriage,  and 
I  on  horseback,  a  kind  of  body-guard. 

On  Saturday  the  24:th  we  reached  Liberty  Chapel, 
near  Milledgeville,  the  seat  of  the  conference.  It 
was  held  in  the  house  where  the  bishops  were  enter- 
tained, commencing  on  Monday,  December  26, 1808. 
The  day  before  being  Christmas,  Bishop  Asbury 
preached  a  sermon  from  John  iii,  17,  on  the  design 
of  God  in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world. 

At  the  opening  of  the  conference  Bishop  Asbury, 
in  a  very  appropriate  manner,  iAx)duced.  the  new 
bishop  to  them.  The  preachers  received  him  joyftdly. 
Every  member,  one  after  another,  went  forward  and 
gave  the  bishop  his  right  hand,  and-  bade  him  wel- 
come. The  scene  was  beautiful,  and  to  Bishop 
M'Kendree  it  was  as  refreshing  as  the  dews  of 
heaven.  Sixteen  were  received  on  trial,  among 
others  the  excellent  and  eloquent  William  Capers. 
They  are  all  dead.  Nine  deacons  were  ordained  and 
six  elders.  There  were  nearly  seventy  preachers, 
and  the  sweetest  spirit  prevailed. 

In  connection  with  the  conference  they  held  a 
camp-meeting.  I  had  never  thought  of  attending 
a  camp-meeting  between  Christmas  and  New  Tear's. 
I  wrote  thus :  "  My  heart  feela  united  to  my  southern 
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brethren  in  the  bonds  of  a  peaceful  Gospel.  Peace 
and  harmony  continued  throughout  the  prugress  of 
the  conference;  preaching,  praying,  exhortation, 
shouting,  crying,  rejoicing.  There  were  about  forty 
or  fifty  converted.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
tents  and  fifteen  cabins,  and  about  a  thousand  peo- 
ple attended  every  day. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  a  love-feast  was  held, 
and  it  was  a  precious  time  both  with  preachers  and 
people.  Bishop  Asbury  preached  at  noon  from 
1  Peter  i,  10-12,  "  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets 
have  inquired,"  etc.  It  was  a  masterly  sermon,  de- 
livered to  three  thousand  people.  We  had  the  sacra- 
ment in  the  evening.  There  was  over  three  thousand 
increase  in  the  South  Carolina  Conference  during 
the  year.    It  was  a  glorious  year  for  the  South. 

There  was  a  noble  class  of  men  in  this  conference 
who  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  Methodism  in  the  South,  James  Jenkins,  Hilliard 
Judge,  Lewis  Myers,  Daniel  Asbury,  and  many  oth- 
ers that  we  might  name. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

NORTHERN  TOUR— VIRGINIA  AND  BALTDIOBB 
CONFERENCES. 

On  Monday,  January  2, 1809,  we  left  for  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference.  In  crossing  Cashaway  Ferry  wb 
just  escaped  drowning.  It  was  most  providential 
We  were  oft  in  perils  on  the  land  and  on  the  water. 
Part  of  our  journey  was  on  a  muddy  road,  through  a 
forlorn-looking  tract  of  marshy  country.  No  won- 
der Bishop  Asbury  said  in  reference  to  it,  "My 
limbs,  my  patience,  and  my  faith  have  been  put  to  a 
severe  trial." 

Fayetteville  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from 
Camden,  the  route  we  took.  "  We  had  a  cold,  fa- 
tiguing ride,  especially  for  Father  Asbury,  who  ow- 
tainly  is  astonishingly  supported  under  almost  in- 
credible toil  for  a  man  upward  of  sixty-three,  amid 
perpetual  exertion  of  body  and  mind  and  constant 
affliction."  So  I  wrote  fifty-five  years  ago,  when  I 
witnessed  him  in  labors  more  abundant,  and  his 
martyr  sufferings  which  he  bore  with  a  martyr 
spirit. 

The  Virginia  Conference  for  1809 'met  in  Tar- 
borough  on  February  1.  This  was  my  introduction 
to  the  Virginia  Methodist  preachers,  and  a  fine  body 
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of  men  they  were ;  and  it  was  Bishop  M'Kendree's 
first  visit  to  them  as  superintendent.  Virginia  was 
dear  to  him  as  his  native  state  and  his  spiritual  birth- 
place, and  the  Scenes  of  his  early  itinerant  labors. 
There  were  eighty-four  preachers  present,  and  only 
tiiree  of  them  married.  It  was  properly  called  the 
"Bachelor"  Conference.  We  also  had  bachelor 
bishops.  Bishop  Asbury  was  delighted  with  the 
appearance  of  the  men.  He  said,  "  Many  of  them 
are  the  most  elegant  young  men  I  have  ever  seen 
in  features,  body,  and  mind;  they  are  manly,  and 
yet  meek." 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  their  great  preach- 
ers, and  seeing  how  they  transacted  business.  Inieed, 
I  was  honored  with  preaching  the  first  sermon  at 
eleven  o'clock  the  day  the  conference  commenced. 
My  text  was  Prov.  xviii,  10.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  talk- 
ing before  giants.  Hilliard  Judge,  a  visitor  from 
South  Carolina  Conference,  preached  from  Job  xxi, 
16,  "What  is  the  Almighty,"  etc.  Jesse  Lee  fol- 
lowed with  a  powerftd  exhortation.  The  work  of 
Otod  revived,  and  souls  were  converted. 

On  Friday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  we  enjoyed  a 
rich  treat.  Bishop  M'Kendree  preached  an  ordina- 
tion sermon  "from  2  Tim.  ii,  15,  "  Study  to  show  thy- 
self approved  unto  God,"  etc.  It  was  attended  with 
great  unction.  Thirteen  deacons  were  ordained, 
among  them  John  Early,  now  one  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Ch^^ch. 
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Jesse  fiee  preached  on  Sunday  in  the  oonrirhoTise 
one  of  his  ingenious  sermons  from  Dent.  Tnnir^  39^ 
"  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  onr  God," 
etc.  He  said  if  the  Lord  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
intrust  his  secrets  to  any,  those  who  revealed  them 
treated  the  Lord  unkindly.  He  left  the  "secret 
things"  with  God,  where  they  belonged.  Then  he 
dwelt  largely  and  forcibly  upon  "revealed''  things: 
the  subject  of  redemption  as  revealed  to  us  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  evangelists 
and  apostles  of  the  new,  and  showed  they  belong  to 
us  with  all  their  benefits,  and  are  not  confined  to  us, 
but  extend  to  our  children.  There  was  a  melting 
timci^under  this  sermon.  In  the  afternoon  Jesse 
Lee  preached  again  from  Heb.  vii,  12,  "  For  the 
priesthood  being  changed,  there  is  made  of  ne- 
cessity a  change  of  the  law."  He  gave  us  some 
fine  thoughts  on  the  necessity  of  the  change  of 
priesthood,  and  the  necessity  there  was  of  a 
change  in  the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  advant- 
ages of  such  a  change.  He  was  plain,  practical, 
and  powerful.  There  was  a  great  stir  among  the 
people,  and  a  number  sought  and  found  the  Lord. 
In  the  evening  Thomas  L.  Douglass  preached  a  great 
sermon  on  the  value  of  the  human  soul  and  the  dan- 
ger of  its  loss.  He  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
Methodism,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Virginia  Conference. 

On  Monday  I  preached  again  from  Matt,  xi,  28, 29. 
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On  Tuesday  I  heard  Philip  Bruce  from  Matt,  v,  8, 
"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God.'*  A  sweet  sermon  on  Christian  purity. 
He  was  a  charming  man  as  well  as  a  charming 
preacher.  He  went  through  Virginia  and  Carolina 
like  a  flame  of  fire  and  of  love. 

We  had  a  cold  uncomfortable  ride  from  Tarboro' 
to  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  the  seat  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference.  We  reached  Norfolk  on  Saturday. 
Methodism  was  early  introduced  into  this  place  by 
Eobert  Williams;  indeed  he  was  the  Apostle  of 
Methodism  in  Virginia.  He  arrived  in  this  country 
before  Kichard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor.  Mr. 
Pilmoor  also  did  early  service  in  this  plac§  te  the 
cause  of  truth. 

On  Tuesday  we  reached  Petersburgh  and  stayed 
with  Edward  Lee,  a  brother  of  Jesse  Lee,  and  father 
of  Eev.  Leroy  M.  Lee  of  the  Virginia  Conference. 

We  also  stayed  one  night  with  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Bradly,  who  had  just  been  converted.  There  was 
something  very  singular  about  his  conversion.  He 
was  home  alone  one  Sabbath  reading  his  prayer-book, 
when  as  sudden  as  lightning  he  was  awakened,  drop- 
ped his  prayer-book,  and  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed 
without  a  book  for  the  Lord  to  have  mercy  on  his 
soul.  Heaven  heard  his  prayer  and  forgave  him. 
He  had  a  number  of  race-horses  when  converted. 
These  he  parted  with  at  once,  for  old  things  had 
passed  away  and  all  things  become  new. 
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On  Saturday  we  reaohed  Biohmond  and  stayed 
over  the  Sabbath,  preaching  thare  and  at  Man- 
chester. We  were  glad  to  see  our  early  fiiend, 
Archibald  Foster,  who  had  been  a  traveling  preacher 
for  several  years.  He  was  originally  from  Ireland. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  old  Mr.  Hynson,  the 
founder  of  Hynson's  Chapel,  in  Kent  County,  Mary- 
land. I  formed  his  acquaintance  in  1802.  His  fam- 
ily was  given  to  hospitality. 

Methodism  had  to  struggle  hard  for  an  existence 
in  Bichmond.  It  was  long  an  up-hill  business. 
The  first  society  was  formed  in  1793.  They  early 
preached  in  the  court-house,  but  were  turned  out  on 
account  pf  their  noise.  Then  a  noble  woman  by  the 
name  of  Parrott  fitted  up  a  large  room  for  preach- 
ing in  her  barn  or  stable.  Here  Asbury  and  M'Ken- 
drick  preached  at  an  early  day. 

Thomas  Lyell  was  stationed  here  in  1799,  and  he 
was  unboundedly  popular,  and  succeeded  in  building 
a  church.  This  is  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Asbury 
preached  his  last  sermon. 

Stith  Mead  was  stationed  at  Eichmond.  He 
was  one  of  the  purest  and  most  zealous  men  in  our 
connection ;  a  man  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  preached  to  the  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary, 
and  the  word  of  God  was  quick  and  powerful ;  and 
there  was  a  great  revival,  and  he  formed  classes  of 
the  converted  prisoners.  They  used  to  pray  in  their 
rooms  and  sing,  and  make  the  old  walls  ring  with 
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1^^  fihonts  of  praise.  I  went  with  him  to  the 
prison  and  we  held  divine  service  there.  I  was  well 
pleased  with  the  devotional  appearance  of  the  prison- 
ers. One  young  man,  .after  he  professed  religion, 
was  pardoned  by  the  Governor.  Mnch  good  Mr. 
Mead  did  among  the  poor  friendless  prisoners ;  and 
no  donbt  Jesns  will  say  to  him,  "  I  was  sick  and  in 
prison,  and  ye  visited  me." 

We  left  Eichmond  and  pursued  our  journey,  hav- 
ing the  company  of  Bishop  M'Kendree.  On  Tuesday 
we  had  a  peculiar  day :  Ist.  We  rode  forty-five  miles 
without  food  for  ourselves  or  our  horses — ^both  man 
and  beast  fasted.  2d.  Twice  on  that  day  we  got  lost 
in  the  woods,  and  wandered  round  and  round  to  find 
our  way  out.  Bishop  MTKendree  preached  in  the 
evening.  On  Friday  we  passed  within  sight  of 
Monticello,  the  famous  seat  of  Thomas  Jefierson. 
It  occupied  a  lofty  eminence,  firom  which  there  was  a 
most  extensive  prospect. 

We  crossed  the  Blue  Eidge  to  Harrisonburgh.  The 
roads  were  in  a  sad  condition,  and  the  snow  was  deep 
in  crossing  the  mountain.  I  ruined  a  valuable  horse 
on  this  route,  and  parted  with  him  for  a  trifle  when 
I  reached  Philadelphia.  This  county  was  early  set- 
tled by  Germans.  It  was  this  region  my  father 
visited  in  1761,  where  he  obtained  new  light,  which 
he  scattered  with  holy  zeaL  I  traveled  here  with  him 
in  1800. 

The  Baltimore  Conference  commeixced  ite  ^^eieAVQii 
15 
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on  ThnrBday,  March  2.  BesidoB  the  bnsineBB  of  the 
conference,  which  was  done  in  great  harmony,  there 
was  preaching  three  times  a  day;  I  preached  in 
German.  There  were  ten  yonng  m^i  received  on 
probation;  among  them  was  Beverly  Wangh,  a 
handsome  young  man,  afterward  book*agent  and 
bishop;  Joseph  Frye,  brother  of  Christopher;*  and 
Simon  Lauck,  one  of  my  father's  spiritual  sons ;  he 
was  awakened  in  1800  tmder  a  sermon  my  father 
preached  in  the  Methodist  church  in  Winchester. 

We  hastened  on  through  Winchester  and  Harper's 
Ferry  to  Baltimore.  This  was  always  a  feiyorite  place 
with  the  bishop ;  it  was  the  scene  of  his  early  labors, 
and  the  people  were  always  kind  to  him.  On  Sun- 
day he  preached  morning  and  evening  in  Light-street. 
The  next  day  we  attended  a  camp-meeting  near 
Perry  Hall.  Bishop  Asbury  not  being  very  well, 
preached  in  the  camp-meeting  chapel  on  ^^Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  etc. 
He  was  deeply  affected  as  he  passed  the  grave  of  his 
late  friend,  Harry  Gough,  and  said,  ^^his  image 
came  up  before  him." 

Onward  we  went  to  Delaware.  March  27  found 
us  at  Barratt's  Chapel.  Father  Asbury  always 
thought  much  of  the  children  of  the  earliest  Meth- 
odists. We  see  it  in  regard  to  the  children  of 
Thomas  White  and  Philip  Barratt,  the  founder  of 

*  The  Fryes  were  originally  from  Winchester,  and  were  of  Gennan 
deaoent 
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Earratt's  Chapel.  At  ihid  time  he  said,  ^^I  have 
powerful  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the  children  and 
the  grand-children  of  that  holy  man  in  life  and 
death,  Philip  Barratt."  He  then  had  the  pleasure 
of  baptizing  some  of  his  descendants.  He  was  much 
rejoiced  also  to  meet  here  his  dear  friends,  Governor 
Eassett  and  his  excellent  wife,  who  went  forty  miles 
to  see  him.  How  strong  the  friendship  that  subsisted 
between  them  1 

We  had  a  cold  uncomfortable  ride  for  many  days, 
and  no  wonder  the  old  man  of  God  wrote  in  such  a 
melancholy  strain :  "  I  have  suffered  incredibly  by 
the  cold  in  the  last  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles : 
souls  and  their  Saviour  can  reward  me,  and  nothing 
else!  Lord,  remember  Francis  Asbury  in  all  his 
labors  and  afflictions." 

Friday  was  a  joyfol  day  to  me,  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  to  others,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  record 
made  by  Asbury :  "  I  preached  at  Keagy's.  Brother 
M'£endree  and  Father  Boehm  met  me  once  more, 
and  we  greatly  rejoiced  in  God  together."  Abraham 
Keagy  had  married  my  only  sister,  Barbara.  Bishop 
Asbury  and  my  father  never  met  without  a  thrill  of 
deUght.  I  had  not  seen  my  loved  father  for  ten 
months,  a  longer  time  than  I  had  ever  been 
absent  from  him  before,  and  he  embraced  me  in 
his  arms. 

The  third  of  April,  1809,  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference  met  in  St.  George's,  Philadelphia.    Biahoija 
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IdTEendree  and  Asbnry  w^ire  both  preeent.  It  was 
a  privilege  to  see  my  brethren,  "true  yoke-feUowi^'' 
after  the  absence  of  a  year.  There  were  dghty-fonr 
preachers  present.  Fourteen  were  received  on  trial, 
some  of  whom  have  since  filled  prominent  stations  in 
the  Church,  among  whom  were  Stephen  Martin- 
dale  and  Loring  Grant.  Fonrteen  were  ordained 
deacons,  one  of  whom  was  Peter  P.  Sandford.  My 
early  friend,  Thomas  Bnrch,  was  ordained  elder,  and 
also  George  Lane,  long  onr  book  agent,  a  man  of 
uncommon  purity,  and  seven  others. 

It  may  be  asked  to  whom  I  was  amenable  when  I 
traveled  with  Bishop  Asbury.  I  answer,  To  the 
Philadelphia  Conference.  It  may  be  asked  who 
represented  me,  as  I  had  no  presiding  dider.  I 
answer,  Bishop  Asbury.  When  the  question  was 
asked,  ^^  Is  there  anything  against  Henry  Boehm  ?  ^  the 
bishop  was  the  only  person  who  could  answer  it,  fot 
he  was  the  only  one  who  knew  how  I  spent  the  year, 
and  he  would  answer,  with  great  gravity,  "Nothing 
against  Brother  Boehm.''  It  may  be  asked  how  I 
was  supported  while  I  traveled  with  the  bishop.  I 
answer,  I  received  it  from  the  different  conferences, 
just  as  the  bishops  did  theirs.  My  salary  was  one 
hundred  dollars. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  conference  Bishop 
M'Eendree  went  direct  to  Elizabethtown.  Bkhop 
Asbury  and  myself  made  a  tour  of  twenty  days 
tiurongb  the  lower  and  eaetoni  ^^xt  of  New  Jersey. 
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He  was  ererywhere  Iiailed  as  an  apostle.    He  Iiad  not 
been  over  this  route  in  twenty-five  years. 

We  started  to  go  to  Brother  Blackman's,  father  of 
Learner  Blackman.  We  were  to  have  been  there  at 
three  o'clock.  Gharles  Beed  was  to  have  piloted  ns, 
but  he  did  not  come.  We  got  lost  in  the  pines,  and 
we  went  round  and  round  without  making  much 
progress.  We  arrived  there  two  hours  after  the 
time,  and  found  Gharles  Eeed  preaching.  He  ceased 
on  our  arrival,  and  the  bishop  commenced ;  but  our 
long,  tedious  ride  had  perfectly  unfitted  him  for 
preaching,  and  after  saying  a  few  words  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  called  out,  "Henry,  you  must  preach, 
for  I  cannot."  Quick  as  thought  these  words  came 
in  my  mind,  "  And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught 
of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  chil- 
dren." I  had  extraordinary  liberty,  and  all  got 
happy,  and  among  the  rest  the  bishop,  who  then  rose 
and  gave  a  discourse  of  great  power. 

Here  was  the  natural  and  spiritual  birthplace  of 
that  distinguished  minister  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence, Learner  Blackman.  The  bishop  made  this 
record :  "Learner  Blackman  has  been  raised  up  fi'om 
small  appearances  possibly  to  very  great  conse- 
quences.'' There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  if  he  had 
not  been  drowned  in  the  Ohio  Biver. 

Space  would  fail  to  tell  of  Absecom,  Tuckerton, 
Waretown,  Polhemus's  Chapel,  Squam  Biver,  and 
Shark  Biver,  where  also  the  bishop  preached.    At 
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the  last  place,  as  the  men  were  fiflhing,  and  his  con- 
gregation  composed  of  women,  he  preached  on 
Martha  and  Mary,  Lnke  z,  41,  43,  and  adds,  ^^Ah, 
how  many  Marthas  are  there,  and  how  few  Marys  I " 
I  might  inqnire.  What  kind  of  a  world  wonld  we 
have  if  all  the  women  were  Marys }  Has  not  injus- 
tice often  been  done  to  Martha  ?  Do  we  not  need  a 
union  of  both  Martha's  zeal  and  Mary's  love  ?    - 

Sunday,  April  30,  we  spent  at  Long  Branch.  Mr. 
Asbury  preached,  from  Acts  iii,  26,  a  sermon  of  great 
strength.  This  has  become  a  famous  watering-place. 
Hundreds  resort  here  from  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  to  spend  the  summer.  Here  the  broad  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  seen  in  her  glory.  Methodism  has  greatly 
prospered  here. 

"We  then  went  to  Staten  Island  and  put  up  with 
Eev.  Joseph  Totten.  He  was  presiding  elder  of  Jer- 
sey District,  which  included  the  whole  of  New  Jersey 
and  Staten  Island.  Methodism  was  early  introduced 
on  this  beautiful  island  by  Francis  Asbury.  It  was 
always  a  favorite  place  with  him.  He  preached  here 
before  he  did  in  the  city  of  New  York.  As  he  was 
on  his  way  from  Burlington  to  New  York  he  came 
across  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  P.  Vanpelt,  who 
had  heard  him  preach  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  invited 
Mr.  Asbury  to  go  with  him  to  Staten  Island. 

On  Saturday,  May  6,  we  went  to  Elizabethtown. 
In  crossing  the  Narrows  we  saw  for  the  first  time,  a 
YOBael  moving  without  sails,  and  to  us  it  was  a  great 
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cnriosity,  ndtlier  Bishop  Asbury  nor  myself  ever 
having  seen  a  steamboat  before.  We  gazed  npon  it 
ynih  wonderM  interest,  as  the  following  extracts 
from  onr  jonmals  will  show.  The  bishop  wrote, 
^^Mj  attention  was  strongly  excited  by  the  steam- 
boat. This  is,  indeed,  a  great  invention.''  My 
record  reads  thus :  "  At  Elizabeth  Point  we  saw  a 
packet  which  goes  by  steam,  a  wheel  on  each  side 
like  a  jlntter  wheel.  The  vessel  is  about  eighty  feet 
lon^,  and  travels  one  mile  against  wind  and  tide  in 
about  eighteen  minutes."  All  this  must  sound 
strange  to  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  steam- 
boats, floating  palaces,  and  steamships  that  plow  the 
ocean,  and  bring  continents  into  one  neighborhood. 

At  Elizabethtown  we  stopped  with  Eev.  Thomas 
Morrell,  who  lived  there  in  a  fine  mansion.  The 
bishop  and  Mr.  Morrell  were  very  intimate.  They 
loved  each  other  as  brothers,  and  often  corresponded. 
He  considered  Mr.  Morrell  wise  in  counsel.  Mr. 
Morrell  had  been  an  officer  under  Washington 
during  the  Eevolutionary  War,  and  had  been 
wounded  in  battle.  He  was  also  a  bold  soldier  of 
the  cross,  and  filled  some  very  important  appoint- 
ments. He  was  then  in  deep  mourning,  having  lost 
his  excellent  wife,  the  mother  of  the  amiable  and 
beloved  Francis  Asbury  Morrell  of  the  New  Jersey 
Conference. 

Methodism  was  introduced  here  as  early  as  1786 
by  John  ITaggarty.    Here  Rev.  George  G,  Cook* 
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man  made  his  earliest  efforts  in  this  cotmtrj. 
Joseph  Holdich  in  the  early  part  of  hia  ministiy 
preached  here,  and  here  he  fomid  his  excellent  wife. 

In  the  old  Episcopal  church  Samnel  Spaggs  was 
rector.  He  preached  in  John-street  Ohnrdi,  New 
York,  daring  the  whole  of  the  Bevolutionary  War, 
being  then  a  minister  in  our  Chnrch.  He  died  here, 
and  had  a  tablet  in  the  old  church. 

At  Elizabethtown  we  met  Bishop  M'Kendree.  He 
preached  in  the  morning,  and  Bishop  Asburj  in  the 
evening.  Bishop  M'Kendree  and  I  went  to  iN'ewark, 
where  he  preached  from  Prov.  i,  23,  "  Turn  you  at 
my  reproof,"  etc.  Here  we  saw  the  Eev.  John  Dow, 
and  at  his  request  I  accompanied  him  to  BelleYiUe^ 
four  miles  from  Newark,  a  pretty  little  village  on 
the  Passaic,  where  I  preached  in  the  evening  from 
1  John  i,'  9. 

Methodism  was  introduced  in  Belleville  much 
earlier  than  in  Newark,  and  a  stone  church  built. 
John  Dow  was  a  local  elder,  a  man  of  fine  talent 
and  sterling  integrity.  He  was  several  times  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature.  The  Rev.  Isaac  N.  Phelps  of 
the  New  Jersey  Conference  married  his  daughter. 

Here  the  eloquent  Nicholas  Snethen  used  to  tend 
a  mill ;  here  he  was  converted,  and  commenced  his 
first  public  exercises.  Here  Peter  P.  Sandford  was 
converted  and  went  out  into  the  itinerant  work. 
This  is  enough  to  give  this  place  a  MethodistiQ 
celebrity. 
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Li  Ifewad:  -we  Btopped  at  Bichard  Leycraft's.  This 
was  for  some  time  the  only  home  for  Metho^t  itin- 
erants in  Newark.  There  was  a  very  small  class 
here,  only  three  years  old,  and  a  little  edifice  was 
erected  in  Halsey-street.  This  is  a  mother  of  a  nn- 
merons  and  thriving  family.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween 1809  and  the  present,  when  we  have  ten 
churches  in  If  ewark,  some  of  them  the  most  beanti- 
fiil  in  the  conntry,  amojig  which  are  Central  and 
Broad-street  Churches.  I  little  thought  then  that  we 
should  ever  have  a  Newark  Conference,  and  that  I 
should  be  a  member  of  it.  The  Methodists  in 
Newark  are  among  the  most  liberal  and  enterpridng 
in  America.  Newark  is  a  place  of  uncommon  beauty, 
with  splendid  parks  and  lofty  elms,  and  Broad-street 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

FIRST  VISIT  TO   NEW  YOBK   CITY — KEW  YOBK  AND 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONFBBENCES. 

On  Monday,  May  7,  1809,  we  left  Newark  fiw 
New  York.  Orossmg  the  beautiM  Pafisaic  river, 
and  then  the  Hackensack,  we  passed  a  singnlar  ele- 
vation called  Snake  Hill,  and  then  throngh  Bergen, 
an  old  Dntch  town  abnost  as  old  as  New  York. 
From  Bergen  Hill  we  had  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  beantiful  bay  of  New  York  and  of  the  city. 
For  the  first  time  I  beheld  the  noble  Hudson. 
At  Bowles  Hook  we  crossed  the  river.  There 
was  no  Jersey  City  then.  The  spot  where  that 
city  now  is  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  island  of 
sand.  There  were  scarcely  any  houses.  Jersey 
City  was  not  incorporated  till  1820;  now  it  has 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  we  have  four  beau- 
tiful Methodist  churches  there. 

Our  place  of  entertainment  in  New  York  was 
John  MiUs's,  near  the  corner  of  Fulton-street  and 
Broadway.  He  was  an  excellent  man,  an  elder  in 
the  "Brick"  Presbyterian  church,  (Dr.  Spring's.) 
His  wife  was  a  charming  woman,  and  belonged  to 
the  John-street  Methodist  church.  They  were 
wealthy,  and  left  much  property  to  their  descend- 
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ants.  They  both  poesessed  catholic  ^irits,  and  theiiB 
was  a  home  for  all  Christiaii  ministerB. 

In  the  evening  I  went  for  the  first  time  to  the  old 
church  in  John-street,  built  by  Philip  Embnry,  called 
"Wesley  Chapel,"  the  first  in  the  world  named  after 
Mr.  "Wesley.  What  thoughts  crowded  my  mind  as  I 
entered  this  cradle  of  Methodism  I  What  rich  and 
hallowed  associations  cluster  around  this  original 
home  of  Methodism  on  this  continent !  I  heard  a 
sermon  from  James  i,  27,  on  pure  religion.  The 
next  evening,  in  the  Bowery  Church,  I  heard  Samuel 
Cochrane  preach  from  Kom.  v,  1,  on  justification  by 
&ith.  He  had  a  powerful  voice  and  was  not  afraid 
to  use  it. 

On  Tuesday  morning  at  four  o'clock  we  were 
alarmed  with  the  cry  of  "  Fire,  fire,  fire  1 "  It  was  no 
Mbb  alarm;  about  thirty  houses  were  burned.  It 
was  truly  affecting  to  see  parents  and  children  and 
liie  aged  and  helpless  turned  out  into  the  street,  not 
knowing  where  to  go.  It  was  the  first  large  fire  I 
had  ever  witnessed. 

May  10.  The  New  York  Conference  commenced 
its  session  in  John-street.  This  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  beheld  the  men  that  composed  this  conference. 
This  was  Bishop  M'Kendree's  first  visit  as  superin- 
tendent, and  most  heartily  they  welcomed  him. 
There  was  great  love  and  unanimity  among  the 
brethren.  On  Friday  Bishop  M'Kendree  preached 
an  ordination  sermon  that  was  much  admired.    His 
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text  was  2  Cor.  y,  20,  ^^Now  then  we  aie  embaflsa- 
dors  for  ChrisV'  etc.  After  the  sermon  Biahop 
Asburj  ordained  twelve  deaooiiB,  among  whom  were 
William  Swajze,  a  moBt  bleesed  man,  who  did  noble 
execution  afterward  in  Ohio;  Lewis  Pease,  distin- 
guished for  his  zeal  and  eloquence;  and  Fhineas 
Bice.  When  the  case  of. the  latter  came  up  the 
conference  voted  that  he  was  "too  fimny,"  and 
passed  the  resolution  that  Bishop  ITKendree  should 
reprove  him.  The  bishop  did  -so.  Tears  after  Mr. 
Bice  said,  that  as  he  had  never  been  to  conferenod 
before  he  supposed  that  this  was  the  regular  prooees 
that  all  young  ministers  went  through,  and  therefare 
did  not  feel  at  all  unpleasant. 

At  that  time  our  conferences  were  held  with  closed 
doors,  and  local  preachers  and  probationers  were  not 
permitted  to  be  present  until  they  were  received  into 
iuU  membership. 

Five  were  ordained  elders;  ten  were  received  on 
trial,  among  others  the  excellent  Coles  Carpenter, 
Bobert  Hibbard,  who  was  drowned  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, Isaac  Puffer,  who  was  known  as  the  traveling 
concordance,  and  the  amiable  Marvin  Bichardson. 
He  is  the  only  survivor,  enjoying  a  green  old  age,  as 
straight  as  he  was  fifty  years  ago.  ELe  reades  at 
Poughkeepsie,  greatly  esteemed. 

On  Sabbath  there  was  a  great  love-feast  in  the 
Hudson  Church,  now  Duane.  There  were  fourteen 
hundred  guests  at  the  feast.    I  wrote  in  my  journal : 
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^It  was  a  blessed  time;  O  my  soul,  never  forget  the 
gradoafl  yiatation  this  morning !  Many  cups  were 
made  to  ran  over  in  load  acclamations  to  God  and 
the  Lamb."  Bishop  Asbory  preached  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  John-street,  from  Mark  x,  23,  and  in  Hudson 
C8mreh  in  the  afternoon,  from  Eev.  ii,  10. 

On  Monday  evening,  by  special  request,  I  preached 
in  German,  in  the  English  Lutheran  Church,  from 
Loke  xix,  10,  ^^  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  whidi  is  lost."  Great  attention  and 
great  solemnity.  Twice  more  I  preached  during  the 
week  in  the  Bowery  Church,  (now  Forsyth-street,) 
and  in  the  English  Lutheran  school-house. 

Here  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  excellent  but 
eoeentrio  Billy  Hibbard.  When  the  roll  was  called 
the  secretary  read  the  name  **  William  Hibbard." 
There  was  no  response,  and  Bishop  M'Kendree  said, 
^^  Brother  Hibbard,  why  don't  you  answer  to  your 
name  and  not  keep  the  conference  waitiug?"  "I 
will,"  said  Mr.  Hibbard,  "when  he  calls  my  name." 
**  Is  not  your  name  William  ? "  "  No,  sir."  "  What 
is  it!"  said  the  bishop.  "Billy,"  was  the  answer. 
*^  Billy  1 "  said  the  bishop,  with  great  emphasis ;  "  that 
is  a  little  boy's  name."  "  I  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Hib- 
bard ;  "  I  was  a  very  little  boy  when  my  father  gave 
it  me."  Then  the  conference  was  convulsed  with 
laughter. 

When  his  character  was  examined  it  was  objected 
that  he  was  practicing  medicine.    Bishop  M'£endree 
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inquired,  ^^Brother  Hibbard,  ue  you  a  phjEiciaiif'' 
^^I  am  noV'  ^  replied;  ^^I  eimply  give  adyioe  in 
critical  caaea."  ^^Wliat  do  you  mean  by  that  I" 
asked  the  bishop.  ^^  In  critical  cases,"  said  l£r.  Hib* 
bard,  ^^  I  always  advise  them  to  send  for  a  physiciaiL'' 

There  were  one  hmidred  and  twenty  preachars 
belonging  to  this  conference.  It  began  in  peace  and 
feUowship,  which  seemed  to  increase  toward  the 
dose,  and  then  a  gracious  shower  of  blesamga  de- 
scended on  the  preachers. 

The  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  New 
York  were  ever  kind  to  Bishops  Asbury  and  M'£eDr 
dree,  and  they  took  good  care  of  their  horses.  As  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  and  as  a  curiosily, 
and  to  show  the  generosity  of  the  trustees,  I  tran« 
scribe  an  old  bill  that  has  been  carefiilly  preseryed 
in  good  order  fifty-five  years : 

1809.  Bishop  Asbubt, 

To  Peteb  Alexander  Allatbe^  Dr. 
20th  May.  To  keeping  3  horses  from  8th  of  May,  on  hay, 

at4s...- £t    4    0 

To  9 'quarts  oats  per  horsey  per  day  for  each 
horse,   say  21  quarts  per  day,  324  quarts, 

at4d 5    8    0 

To  keeping  1  horse  from  8th  of  May,  on  hay, 

at4s 2    8    0 

To  IS  quarts  of  oats,  at  4d 1    6    0 

To  bleeding  bishop's  horse,  phisick,  fetching,  eta    0  16    0 

£1*7     2    0 

$42  U 

Beoelyed  payment  from  Mb.  Abraham  Bussel, 

FSTEB  ALBZ'B  ALUJStL 
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Abraliam  Enssel  was  a  noble  man ;  he  was  indeed 
a  pillar  in  the  Methodist  temple.  The  three  horses, 
one  was  Bishop  AsbTuys,  the  other  Bishop  M'£en- 
dree's,  the  other  mine.  The  biU  was  made  out  to 
Bishop  Asbniy.  .  At  another  time  Bishop  M'£endree 
paid  for  his  horse-keeping.  When  the  trustees  heard 
of  it  they  sent  him  an  apology  and  refunded  the 
money. 

On  Saturday  we  went  to  Tuckahoe,  and  were 
kindly  entertained  at  one  of  the  bishop's  choicest 
homes,  Bishop  Sherwood's.  Pages  might  be  written 
concerning  this  most  excellent  family.  Nowhere  did 
the  bishop  find  warmer  hearts  or  meet  with  a  kinder 
reception  than  in  the  Sherwood  cottage.  On  Sab- 
bath the  bishop  preached  in  the  morning  at  Sher- 
wood's Chapel.  This  old  chapel  still  remains  in  all 
its  glory,  and  has  been  a  little  improved. 

The  site  was  given  by  the  Sherwoods ;  the  ground 
was  staked  out  by  Bishop  Asbury,  and  the  plan  of 
the  church  given  by  him.  It  is  in  a  valley  at  the 
foot  of  a  hiU,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  locust 
trees.  There  is  a  burying-ground  connected  with  it, 
where  the  early  Methodists  sleep. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  New  Eochelle,  and 
were  the  guests  of  Peter  Bonnets,  one  of  the  oldest 
Methodists  in  that  place.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
the  Huguenots,  formerly  an  Episcopalian,  and  one 
of  the  first  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Ohurch  in  that 
place,  which  was  organized  in  1791. 
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GroBsing  the  Byram  Biver,  which  is  the  dividmg 
line  between  New  York  and  Connectieat,  I  fonnd 
myself  in  the  land  of  steady  habits.  We  reached 
Norwalk,  a  place  famous  in  the  history  of  our 
conntry.  It  was  burned  in  1779  by  Governor  Tryon. 
It  has  an  important  position  in  the  history  of  Meth- 
odism, for  here  in  1789  Jesse  Lee  first  planted  the 
tree  of  Methodism  in  K^w  England,  and  now  one 
hundred  thousand  Methodists  in  the  New  England 
states  sit  under  its  shade  and  partake  of  its  fruit  with 
delight.  Here  resided  Absalom  Day.  He  was  a 
potter.  He  lived  at  what  was  called  the  ^^Old 
WelL"  In  this  (Fairfield)  county  the  first  class  was 
formed  in  New  England,  and  the  first  Methodist 
house  of  worship  built,  and  called  ^^  Lee's  Ohapel," 
in  honor  of  Jesse  Lee. 

The  bishop  preached  that  evening  at  Brother 
Day's,  from  Bom.  xvi,  24,  the  apostolic  benediction, 
"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  alL 
Amen."  The  Methodists  had  no  house  of  worship 
then  in  Norwalk.  Many  strong  Methodist  min- 
isters were  bom  in  this  county:  Nathan  Bangs, 
D.D.,  Heman  Bangs,  William  Thacher,  and  many 
others. 

We  passed  on  through  Fairfield  and  Bridgeport  to 
Stratford^  where  we  stayed  at  Thaddeus  Feck's,  one 
of  the  bishop's  old  homes,  then  through  Milford,  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  to  New  Haven,  the  Clity 
ofElma,  no  doubt  the  mo^t  \>^u\^\vL  city  in  America ; 
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and  here  is  Yale  Oollege,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  land. 
We  were  entertained  here  at  Pember  Jocelin's. 

We  jonmeyed  on  throngh  be^ntifiil  towns  to  Say- 
hrook,  on  the  Connecticut.  This  received  its  name 
fiN>m  Lords  Say  and  Brook,  who  procured  a  large 
patent  of  land,  of  which  this  was  a  part.  Here  the 
jGeunous  "  confession  of  faith  "  was  drawn  up  in  1708 
known  as  the  "Saybrook  Platform."  There  was 
much  all  along  this  route  that  was  enchanting: 
riding  most  of  the  time  in  view  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  then  crossing  the  rivers  and  beholding  the 
harbors,  then  through  neat  and  beautiful  villages. 
It  was  the  last  of  May,  and  the  peach  and  other  trees 
were  in  blossom.  Everything  looked  beautiftil: 
jlowers  blooming,  birds  singing,  nature  having  put 
on  her  loveliest  robes,  and  the  air  perfumed  as  if 
with  sweet  incense. 

The  bishop  rode  in  a  carriage  and  I  on  horseback. 
The  weather  or  something  else  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  bishop's  horse  that  day  that  twice  he  started 
to  run  away,  and  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
hold  him,  so  he  took  Henry's  horse  and  rode  on  his 
back,  and  Henry  rode  in  the  chaise,  and  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  managing  the  bishop's  horse. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  New  London,  and  put 

up  with  Mr.  Douglass.     The  bishop  preached  at 

night  to  two  hundred  hearers  from  1  John  ii,  6 ;  I 

preached  next  morning,  at  the  early  hour  of  five,  to 

one  hundred  hearers,  from  Matt,  v,  6 ;  then  we  crossed 

16 
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the  Thames  in  a  flat-bottomed  sail-boat.  The  wiad 
being  fair  we  were  soon  over.  Journeying  on,  we 
entered  Bhode  Island,  and  crossed  the  beautiful  Nar- 
raganset  Bay  to  If ewport.  Here  we  were  the  guests 
of  Samuel  Merwin,  the  stationed  minister.  He  was 
a  noble  man,  then  young  and  in  his  glory.  He  was 
all  courtesy  and  attention;  a  Christian  gentleman. 
The  bishop  preached  at  Newport  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  I  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday  we  visited  Fort  "Wolcott.  Here  the 
bishop  preached  to  the  soldiers  from  Isaiah  Iv,  6,  7. 
Then  we  went  to  the  school  and  the  hospital,  talking 
and  praying  with  the  soldiers  who  were  sick.  I 
addressed  a  number  of  German  soldiers  by  them- 
selves, then  I  gave  them  the  Methodist  German 
tracts,  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Character  of  a  Meth- 
odist," and  the  tract  on  "Awake  Thou  that  Sleep- 
est,"  etc.  Among  them  was  a  young  man  named 
Shellenbuerger,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  had 
been  taken  from  his  friends  at  eleven  years  of  age 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  then  by  the  British; 
afterward  he  came  to  America,  where  he  enlisted. 
He  was  very  serious,  and  thankfully  received  the 
tracts. 

Captain  Beal  had  charge  of  the  fort.  He  was  a 
fine  man,  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  Methodist.  The 
bishop  greatly  admired  the  order  and  discipline  at  the 
fort ;  indeed,  he  was  an  admirer  of  discipline  every- 
wbere,  in  the  family  and  in  the  Church, 
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"  On  we  rode  throngli  various  towns  and  villages, 
preaching  Jesns,  till  Saturday,  when  we  reached 
Boston,  and  were  there  entertained  by  Widow  Lewis. 
We  had  but  two  chapels  then  in  Boston,  the  "Old" 
and  the  "New."  The  bishop  preached  in  both,  and 
80  did  I.  Elijah  E.  Sabin  and  Philip  Manger  were 
the  stationed  preachers  in  Boston,  both  good  men 
and  tme. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Walthata,  and  were 
entertained,  by  Abram  Bemis.  He  possessed  much 
of  the  spirit  of  Abram  of  old,  who  was  given  to 
hoepitaUty,  and  who  entertained  strangers  and  some- 
times angels.  George  Pickering  married  into  this 
fiamily.  There  were  four  generations  living  in  that 
house :  the  great-grandfather,  Abram  Bemis,  was  in 
his  ninety-second  year;  and  the  oldest  grandson, 
Aflbury  Pickering,  was  about  twelve.  This  was 
one  of  the  leading  families  of  Methodism  in  New 
England.  The  bishop  preached  here  from  2  Peter 
ill,  14. 

The  next  day  found  us  at  Lynn,  the  cradle  of 
Methodism  in  Massachusetts.  The  first  Methodist 
chapel  was  built  here ;  the  first  New  England  Con- 
ference was  held  here ;  and  Enoch  Mudge,  the  first 
native  preacher  in  New  England,  was  bom  here. 
We  put  up  with  Benjamin  Johnson.  The  bishop 
preached  on  Thursday  from  Hab.  ii,  3 ;  and  I  the 
next  morning  at  five  o'clock  from  Psalm  xxxiv,  8, 
"O  taste  €«id  see,"  etc.    I  have  had  the  honor  of 
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preaching  in  the  oldest  house  of  worship  in  Maesar 
chusetts,  as  well  as  the  oldest  on  the  Feninsnla,  and 
the  oldest  in  America. 

We  passed  through  many  important  places :  Mar- 
blehead,  Salem,  Newbnryport,  etc.,  to  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  This  was  my  first  introduction 
to  the  old  Oranite  State.  We  put  up  at  Friend 
Hutchins's,  and  stayed  over  the  Sabbath,  the  bishop 
preaching  twilse  and  I  once. 

On  Monday  we  started  for  Monmouth,  in  the 
Proyince  of  Maine.  (Maine  was  th^i  attached  to 
Massachusetts,  and  was  not  admitted  into  the  Union 
tiU1820.)  We  feU  in  with  John  Broadhead,  George 
Pickering,  and  Elijah  Metcal^  who  were  on  their 
way  to  conference.  They  were  most  excellent  com- 
pany. We  went  as  fsir  as  Saco  Falls,  and  as  Meth- 
odist homes  were  scarce  we  went  on  our  own  hook 
and  put  up  at  Moody's  tavern.  The  day  we  reached 
Monmouth  we  stopped  at  a  tavem,  and  the  following 
scene  is  described  by  the  Kev.  Ebenezer  F.  Newell: 
"After  we  had  rested  half  an  hour  Bishop  Asbury 
said,  ^  We  must  have  prayers  before  we  leave ;  I  wiH 
go  and  give  notice  to  the  landlord,  and  some  of  you 
must  pray.'  I  followed  him  to  the  bar-room  to  learn 
his  way  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case.  He  said, 
*  Landlord,  we  are  going  to  have  prayers  in  our 
room,  and  if  you  or  any  of  your  femily  wish  to 
attend  we  should  be  happy  to  have  you.'  '  Thank 
jou,  BiTy  he  replied ;  *  please  wait  until  I  speak  not 
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only  to  my  fkmily,  Irat  my  neighbors,'  Soon  they 
flocked  in ;  we  song  and  prayed,  and  melting  mercy 
moved  onr  hearts.  When  our  bill  was  called  for  we 
were  told  there  was  no  d^nand  against  ns,  and  were 
requested  to  call  again."  *  The  course  of  the  bishop 
surprised  Brother  Newell,  but  to  me  it  was  almost  an 
ev^ry-day  occurrence  in  traveling.  It  was  Asbury's 
invariable  custom.  Even  the  night  before,  where  we 
put  up  at  the  tavern,  the  bishop  proposed  having 
prayers ;  they  objected,  but  he  insisted  upon  it,  so  we 
had  prayers  both  evening  and  morning. 

On  Thursday,  June  16,  1809,  the  New  England 
Oonference  commenced  its  session.  Both  Asbury 
and  M'Kendree  were  present^  This  was  Bishop 
M'Kendree's  first  visit  to  New  England  as  superin- 
tendent, and  everywhere  he  was  regarded  with  pecul- 
iar interest.  "We  put  up  with  a  Brother  Derbin. 
There  was  peace  and  good  order  throughout  the 
session  from  beginning  to  end.  There  was  a  camp- 
meeting  held  in  connection  with  the  conference.  I 
preached  on  the  camp-ground  to  about  eight  hundred 
on  Friday,  from  Matt,  xi,  28,  29. 

Doctor  Stevens  in  his  Memorials  says :  "  M'Kendree 
was  present,  but  we  have  no  notice  of  the  part  he 
took  in  the  proceedings."  Perhaps  I  alone  am  left 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  First,  he  presided,  with 
dignity,  a  part  of  the  time.  Secondly,  he  preach- 
ed two  never-to-be-forgotten  sermons:  the  first  on 
*8t07ens*s  Memorials  of  Methodism,  vol  ii,  p.  443. 
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Saturday  at  noon,  from  Eom.  yi,  22,  ^^  Bnt  now  bei^ 
made  free  from  Bin,  ye  become  servants  to  God,  and 
have  yonr  frnit  nnto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting 
life."  The  dignity,  freedom,  frnit,  and  end  of  a 
Christian  were  dwelt  npon,  after  which  Bishop  As- 
bnry  ordained  twenty-two  deacons.  At  three  o'clock 
John  Broadhead  preached  from  John  iii,  1,  "  Behold 
what  manner  of  love,"  etc.  Adopting  love  was  his 
glorious  theme,  which  he  handled  in  a  workmanlikie 
manner. 

Sunday  was  a  high  day  in  Monmouth;  we  had 
five  sermons.  At  six  in  the  morning  Bishop  !M?Ken- 
dree  preached  from  Eev.  ii,  10,  on  fidelity  nnto 
death,  and  its  reward.  At  ten  Bishop  Asbnry 
preached  in  the  grove  to  three*  thousand  people, 
from  Isaiah  xliv,  23,  "Sing,  O  ye  heavens;  for  the 
Lord  hath  done  it,"  etc.  He  regarded  it  as  an 
"open  season."  My  impression  is  that  Bishop 
M'Kendree  ordained  the  elders  after  this  discourse. 
This  was  their  custom :  one  ordained  the  deacons,  the 
other  the  elders.  Then  George  Pickering  preached 
from  Luke  xix,  5,  on  the  talents  given,  and  man's 
responsibility. 

At  half  past  two  Martin  Enter  preached  from  Job 
xix,  25,  26,  "  For  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth," 
etc.  Job's  knowledge  of  a  living  Eedeemer  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day  was  his 
theme.  These  sermons  were  preached  on  the  camp- 
ground to  crowds.    There  was  great  attention  and 
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solemnity,  and  mncli  good  was  done.  Several  pro- 
feBBed  to  be  converted.  At  five  o'clock  I  preached 
in  the  meeting-house  fix)m  Prov.  xviii,  10.  Thus 
ended  this  memorable  Sabbath. 

There  were  noble  men  at  this  conference:  two 
future  bishops,  Joshua  Soule  and  Elijah  Hedding; 
also  John  Broadhead,  Thomas  Branch,  !^jah  Sabin, 
and  many  others.  Eighteen  were  received  on  trial, 
among  whom  were  George  Gary,  then  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen, but  he  was  a  boy  with  a  man's  head;  John 
Lindsay,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Church ;  and  Edward 
Hyde  of  blessed  memory.  Joshua  Taylor  was  at 
this  conference,  though  I  think  he  then  held  a  local 
relation. 

Here  Bishops  Asbury  and  M'Kendree  separated 
for  a  season,  taking  different  routes,  expecting  to 
meet  at  the  "Western  Conference,  if  not  before. 
Thence  we  went  to  Danville  in  Vermont.  This 
was  my  introduction  to  the  Green  Mountain 
State.  On  Friday  we  accompanied  Solomon  Sias  to 
the  house  of  his  motherj  an  excellent  woman.  I 
wrote,  "We  are  weary,  but  not  forsaken."  "We 
spent  the  Sabbath  and  preached  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  evening  I  preached  at  Widow  Sias's, 
and  John  W.  Hardy  and  Solomon  Sias  exhorted. 
On  Tuesday  the  bishop  preached  in  the  meeting- 
liouse  in  Danville,  while  seated  in  a  pew.  No 
wonder  the  bishop  admired  the  scenery  during  our 
•late  route,  and  wrote:  "We  have  passe4  many  a 
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fertile  hill,  and  saw  many  fruitful  yales,  throu|^ 
which  flowed  noble  rivergk" 

On  Thursday  we  were  at  Montpelier,  the  capital  g 
of  the  state.  The  bishop  admired  the  fine  atate- 
house,  and  said  ^^  it  was  worthy  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Vermont ;"  and  the  splendid  hotel,  which 
he  said  ^^  was  an  appropriate  appendage  to  the  state- 
house.'' 

On  Friday  the  bishop  preached  at  Mr.  Fuller's  on 
Lake  Ohamplain.  Here  he  ordained  Joseph  Samp- 
son an  elder,  and  sent  him  as  a  missionary  to  his 
countrymen  in  Quebec.  Sampson  was  a  Oanadian 
Frenchman,  and  talked  broken  English.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Lamb  of  God  he  could  not  think  of  the 
word,  so  he  said  "  God's  mouton,"  the  French  word 
for  sheep.  He  did  not  succeed  in  Canada,  and  after- 
ward was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence, and  on  my  district.  He  was  not  a  Samson 
physically  or  mentally  or  theologically.  Becoming 
imsound  in  doctrine,  and  denying  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  he  was  expelled.  He  appealed  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  and  the  decision  of  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  was  confirmed. 

On  Saturday  we  had  the  company  of  William 
Anson,  presiding  elder  of  Ashgrove  Distri^,  who 
went  with  us  through  Vergennes  to  Bridport.  I 
found  Brother  Anson  a  most  genial  man.  He  told 
me  the  Congregationalists  were  the  "  standing  order  " 
of  ministers  in  Yermont,  and  all  were  taxed  to  sup' 
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^ort  ihem.  Tho  Hethodists  having  to  support  their 
awn  ministry  thooght  it  was  not  fair,  so  they  peti- 
tioned the  L^islature  to  have  the  law  repealed. 
Their  petitions  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  the 
inquiry  was  fmeeringly  made,  "  Who  are  the  Method- 
ists}'' affecting  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  people.  The  Methodists  in  the  state  con- 
cluded that  if  this  was  the  kind  of  treatment  they 
were  to  receive  it  was  tim^Wshow  who  they  were ; 
so  they  and  their  friends  had  an  jmderstanding,  and 
at  the  election  the  next  year  there  was,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  many,  a  general  turning  over.  The  new 
governor  and  Legislature  found  out  who  the  Method- 
ists were,  and  the  obnoxious  law  was  repealed. 

We  tarried  on  Sunday  night  with  Luther  Cham- 
berlin,  who,  I  believe,  was  a  relative  of  Pamerly 
Ohamberlin,  late  of  the  New  York  Conference. 
Here  we  rested  near  the  ruins  of  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
which  was  taken  in  1Y75  by  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  of' 
Vermont  "  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the 
Continental  Congress."  This  was  the  first  fortress 
captured  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

On  Tuesday  we  traveled  along  Burgoyne's  Eoad  to 
Fort  Edward.  This  was  called  Burgoyne's  Road 
because  he  made  it  through  the  wilderness  for  the 
use  of  his  army.  Here  the  bishop  preached  in  the 
store  of  Dr.  Lawrence  to  a  large  and  attentive  con- 
gregation. He  preached  the  next  day  at  M'Cready's 
bam  from  Eom.  viii,  1.    Here  were  the  ruins  of  an 
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old  fort  built  in  1755.  Kear  here  Jane  M'Grea  met 
with  her  tragical  end,  being  craelly  butchered  by  the 
IndianB.  Here  Burgoyne's  army  waited  six  weeks 
for  proyisions,  and  thus  lost  the  best  part  of  the  sea- 
Bon,  which  seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of  his  bluor 
ders.  We  have  now  at  Fort  Edward  a  splendid 
literary  institute. 

The  next  day  we  rode  by  Saratoga  Lake  to  Balls- 
ton.  Here  the  bishqplpreached  in  the  bar-room  of 
the  tavern  kept  by  General  Clark,  and  he  says  "had 
life  and  liberty."  It  was  not  every  minister  that 
could  adapt  himself  to  every  place  in  preaching  like 
the  bishop. 

On  Saturday  we  visited  the  springs  at  Ballston, 
very  celebrated  then  for  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the 
waters. 

The  same  day  we  rode  forty  miles  to  Kingsbury. 
Here  at  a  quarterly  meeting  we  met  Bishop  M'Ken- 
dree  with  several  preachers.  On  Sunday  Bishop 
Asbury  preached  in  a  grove  to  a  thousand  people 
from  Matt,  xvii,  5.  I  preached  immediately  after 
from  1  John  i,  9.  The  bishop  says  in  his  journal, 
"  Brother  Boehm  closed  a  meeting  of  three  hours' 
continuance." 

The  next  morning  we  started  with  the  two  bishops 
for  Cayuga  Lake.  For  several  days  we  traveled 
together.  Bishop  Asbury  preached,  Bishop  M'Ken- 
dree  exhorted,  and  I  closed  with  prayer.  We  passed 
JJtica  and  reached  Oazenovia)  ^here  Bishop  J&TEeii- 
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dree  parted  'with  bb  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  by  Lake 
Erie,  and  we  took  another  rente,  expecting  to  meet 
at  the  Western  Conference.  We  went  to  Manlins 
Sqnare  and  to  Anbnm.  The  bishop  wrote,  "No 
food  or  rest  to-day." 

We  had  qnite  a  variety  the  next  day:  rain  and  mud 
and  mnd  and  rain.  We  rode  six  miles  to  Asa  Cum- 
mins's  cabin,  a  humble  place  twelve  feet  square,  but 
a  warm  reception  within.  The  next  day  found  us  on 
one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  which 
was  greatly  swollen  with  heavy  rains,  so  it  was  con- 
sidered reckless  to  attempt  to  cross.  Ko  wonder  the 
bishop  wrote,  "  We  had  an  awful  time  on  Thursday 
in  the  woods  among  rocks  and  trees,  living  and  dead, 
prostrate,  barring  our  way.  When  we  thought  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  passed,  behold  the  back-water 
had  covered  the  causeway."  This  was  about  two 
miles  below  Owego.  We  worked  our  passage 
round  the  Narrows  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
However,  we  got  safely  through,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  people,  particularly  concerning  our  carriage. 
A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Hathaway  was  very 
kind,  and  rendered  us  much  assistance. 

On  Friday  we  rode  to  Tioga  Point,  Pennsylvania, 
to  Dr.  Hopkins's.  The  Susquehanna  was  so  high  we 
could  not  cross,  so  the  bishop  preached  in  the 
academy  from  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord,"  etc.  Here  he 
made  this  wonderful  record,  and  who  can  read  it 
without  deep  emotion?    ^'Such  roads,  such  rains, 
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and  such  lodgings !  Why  slionld  I  stay  in  this  landt 
I  have  no  possessions  or  babes  to  bind  me  to  the  mxIL 
What  are  called  the  comforts  of  li£e  I  rarely  enjoy. 
The  wish  to  live  an  hour  such  a  life  as  this  would  be 
strange  to  so  suffering,  so  toil-worn  a  wretch ;  but 
God  is  with  me,  and  souls  are  my  reward.  I  might 
fill  pages  with  this  week's  wonder."  Dr.  Stevens,  in 
his  "  Memorials,"  says,  "  It  is  a  pity  he  didn't."  Is  it 
not  wonderful  that  he  recorded  as  nmch  as  he  did 
under  the  cu*cumstances  ?  I  hope  my  journal  will 
supply  in  some  measure  the  deficiency.  I  was  not 
merely  a  spectator  of  the  wonderful  scenes  he  hints 
at,  but  an  actor.  In  the  daily  sacrifices  and  toSk 
and  sufferings  I  shared.  To  the  bishop's  every-day 
martyr-like  sufferings  I  was  a  witness,  and  it  brings 
tears  to  my  eyes  now  when  I  think  of  them.  Our 
appointments  were  generally  sent  forward,  and  here, 
in  consequence  of  heavy  rains,  swollen  rivers,  and 
muddy  roads,  we  were  eighty  miles  behind  our  Sab- 
bath appointments.  On  Saturday,  as  the  waters  had 
abated,  we  crossed  the  Susquehanna,  and  rode  to  the 
mouth  of  Wyoming  Creek,  and  put  up  at  Stevens's 
tavern.  On  Sunday  we  attempted  to  reach  the  place 
where  George  Lane  was  preaching,  but  we  missed 
it.  We  met  with  an  accident.  The  bishop  says, 
"Brother  Boehm  upset  the  sulky  and  broke  the 
shaft."  The  only  wonder  is  we  did  not  upset  twenty 
times  where  we  did  once.  It  was  well  I  was  in  the 
Bulky  instead  of  the  old  bifihoi^)  or  he  mi^t  have 
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&red  hard.  He  might  have  had  Bomething  worse 
than  a  "  broken  shaft :"  a  broken  limb  or  a  broken 
neck.  This  happened  on  Sunday ;  but  we  were  trav- 
eKng  from  necessity,  not  from  choice.  On  Monday 
we  went  through  the  Narrows  on  the  east  side,  not 
without  considerable  danger ;  then  we  crossed  to  the 
west  side,  dined  at  our  friend  Sutton's,  and  came  to 
Widow  Dennison's  at  Kingston.  This  is  the  place 
where  Methodism  was  first  introduced  into  Wyo- 
ming. My  old  colleague,  Anning  Owen,  had  the 
distinguished  honor  of  being  the  pioneer. 

13iis  valley  is  far  famed -for  its  beauty.  Campbell 
has  immortalized  it  in  song,  and  it  is  embalmed  in 
history.  At  Kingston  we  have  now  a  splendid  sem- 
inary. The  next  morning  we  crossed  to  Wilkesbarre, 
a  very  fine  place,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Luzerne 
County.  We  have  now  a  Wyoming  Conference.  It 
did  not  look  much  like  it  then.  This  region  is  now 
the  garden  of  Methodism.* 

*  With  great  pleasure  I  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  Dr. 
George  Peck's  excellent  works  "Wyoming"  and  "  Early  Methodism  " 
foe  full  information  concerning  this  &r-famed  valley. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SECOND   ANNUAL    TOUR -^  WESTERN    AND    SOUTHKRBr 
CONFERENCE. 

The  relation  of  my  first  annual  tour  with  Asbury 
has  convinced  the  reader  that  the  office  of  a  bishop 
was  then  no  sinecure,  and  that  his  traveling  com- 
panion had  something  more  to  do  than  play  tiia 
gentleman.  It  indeed  was*  toil,  intense  toil,  as  much 
so  as  soul  and  body  could  bear.  During  the  tour  I 
visited  all  the  conferences,  and  preached  the  Gospel 
in  fifteen  states,  ^and  became  acquainted  with  the 
great  men  of  Methodism  in  the  ministry  and  laity. 
East,  West,  North,  and  South. 

Never  was  a  mariner,  after  a  perilous  voyage,  more 
rejoiced  to  get  into  harbor  than  we  were  to  reach  the 
old  family  mansion  of  my  father.  We  arrived  there 
on  Friday,  July  28, 1809,  but  both  my  parents  were 
from  home,  therefore  Mr.  Asbury  concluded  he  would 
go  right  on,  and  I  got  a  friend  to  go  with  him  a  dis- 
tance, while  I  went  to  see  my  parents.  I  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  being  gone  ten  months  without 
having  an  interview  with  them  before  I  left.  They 
were  infirm  and  I  might  never  see  them  again.  I 
went  to  a  camp-meeting  near  Morgantown,  where 
I  met  my  parents,  and  they  embraced  me  with  joy. 
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I  had  been  in  seven  different  states  besides  the  Prov- 
ince of  Maine  since  I  saw  them. 

Mr.  Asbury  wrote :  "  On  Friday  a  thirty  mile  ride 
brought  ns  to  Martin  Boehm's.  Delightful  rest !  but 
it  may  not  be  so."  The  next  morning  found  him  on 
his  way  to  Lancaster.  At  the  camp-meeting  I  heard 
my  father  preach  from  Luke  on  the  Gospel  Supper. 
He  preached  in  German;  I  immediately  after  in 
English. 

Sabbath  was  a  great  day.  James  Smith  preached 
in  the  morning  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Method- 
ism, in  opposition  to  antinomianism ;  I  at  noon  from 
Isaiah  xxxii,  17 ;  then  Thomas  Burch.  The  next  day 
I  went  home  with  my  parents,  remained  a  few  hours, 
and  then  bade  them  farewell  till  the  next  spring. 

My  next  business  was  to  overtake  Mr.  Asbury, 
who  had  gone  on,  waiting  for  no  one.  I  did  not 
overtake  him  till  the  third  of  August  at  James  Hunt- 
er's, Fort  Littleton.  I  found  him  in  a  sad  plight. 
He  was  not  able  to  stand,  preach,  kneel,  or  pray. 
He  had  needed  both  a  traveling  companion  and 
a  nurse.  Suffering  from  rheumatism,  he  had  ap- 
plied several  blisters  to  relieve  him.*  He  had  put 
.  them  on  too  strong,  and  the  remedy  was  worse  than 
the  disease.  Camp-meetings  he  still  zealously  en- 
gaged in,  and  said,  "  We  must  attend  to  them ;  they 
make  our  harvest  times." 

In  crossing  the  Alleghanies  we  were  in  great  dan- 
ger, and  came  near  being  dashed  in  pieces,  but  were 
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providentially  preserved.  Mr.  Asbtiry  wrote :  "  The 
hand  of  God  was  manifested  to-day  in  saving  maa 
and  horse  from  wreck ;  the  danger  appeared  exceed- 
ing great."  At  Berlin  the  Gterman  Presbyterian 
minister  cansed  the  chnrch-bell  to  be  rung,  and  Mr. 
Asbnry  says :  "  Brother  Boehm  preached  to  them  in 
high  Dutch." 

On  Tuesday  the  8th  we  rode  thirty  miles  in  a 
heavy  mountain  rain,  and  were  dripping  wet.  We 
put  up  with  a  German.  Mr.  Asbury  says:  "We 
called  a  meeting,  and  our  exercises  were  in  German^ 
We  gave  away  religious  tracts,  German  and  English. 
We  have  disposed  of  many  thousands  of  these;  it  m 
our  duty  to  do  good  in  every  possible  way."  We 
were  pioneers  in  circulating  tracts.  The  German 
tracts  were  those  I  had  published  in -Lancaster.  I 
preached  in  the  German  language  every  day^  and 
often  in  German  and  English  at  the  same  time.  On 
Saturday  we  reached  Pike  Run  camp-meeting.  Qere 
to  our  great  joy  we  met  Bishop  M'Kendree. 

On  Sunday  moirning  I  preached  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  profitableness  of  godliness.  Bishop  Asbury 
preached  at  eleven,  from  2  Cor.  v,  20,  on  the  dignity 
and  employment  of  the  embassadors  of  Christ.  The 
grove  rang  with  his  deep-toned  voice.  Bishop 
M'Kendree  preached  at  two  o'clock  from  Deut.  xxx, 
19,  "I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record,"  etc.  I 
wrote :  "  The  work  of  God  is  progressing  mightily 
among  sinners,  mourners,  backsliders,  and  believers." 
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The  work  went  on  until  after  midnight.  It  then 
began  to  rain,  and  continued  until  next  day  about 
noon,  when  I  preached  on  Matt,  xi,  28,  29,  to  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  for  there  were  many  such  on 
the  ground.  At  three  o'clock  Bishop  M'Kendree 
preached  again  from  1  Cor.  xiii,  13,  on  faith,  hope, 
and  charity.  Such  a  time  of  power  has  seldom  been 
witnessed.  I  wrote :  "  The  cries  of  mourners,  pray- 
ers, shouting,  rejoicing,  etc.,  were  the  uninterrupted 
exercises  until  aft^r  midnight.  Some  that  were  the 
eompanions  of  drunkards  and  persecutors  in  the 
first  part  of  the  meeting  now  swelled  the  number 
of  mourners.  Glory  Halleluiah!  The  Lord's  sup- 
per was  administered  on  Tuesday,  after  which  Bishop 
Asbury  delivered  a  profitable  lecture."  He  wrote : 
"It  appears  the  bishops  will  hold  a  camp-meeting  in 
every  district.  We  are  encouraged  so  to  do.  Great 
power  was  manifested  here,  and  much  good  was 
done.  I  will  not  say  how  I  felt  or  how  near 
heaven."  Bishop  M'Kendree  preached  four  times 
at  this  meeting. 

On  Wednesday  the  6th  to  Brightwell's,  Philip 
Smith's,  and  then  en  route  for  Pittsburgh.  On 
Thursday  the  cross-bar  of  that  old  sulky  broke  and 
brought  us  up  all  standing.  I  do  not  wonder  Jacob 
Gruber  could  not  bear  a  sulky.  He  thought  they 
were  mlJey  enough. 

On  Friday  evening  we  reached  Pittsburgh,  and 

stopped  at  Brother  John  Wrenshall's.    I  preached  at 

17 
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Thomas  Cooper^B  on  Friday  and  Saturday  eyenings. 
On  Sunday  Bishop  Asbury  preached  at  Brother 
Cooper's  at  eight  o'clock  from  Titus  ii,  11-14.  At 
twelve  I  preached  in  German  in  the  same  house  from 
Bom.  X,  12.  Some  felt  the  force  and  spirituality 
of  the  word.  I  closed  by  giving  the  substance  of 
the  discourse  in  English.  My  heart  was  much 
enlarged. 

Bishop  Asbury  being  invited  to  preach  in  the  ele- 
gant Pr^byterian  church,  did  so  at  three  o'clock  from 
2  Cor.  V,  11,  "  Knowing  therefore  the  terror  of  the 
Lord  we  persuade  men,"  etc.  Five  hundred  listened 
to  his  solemn  persuasions.  At  six  I  preached  in 
Brother  Wrenshall's  yard  to  about  three  hundred  at- 
tentive hearers  from  Heb.  ii,  1. 

On  we  journeyed  to  Zanesville,  where  I  preached  in 
the  Court-house,  as  we  had  no  house  of  worship  there 
then.  In  New  Lancaster  I  preached  in  G-ermaH,  and 
Eobert  Cloud  exhorted  after  me.  This  is  the  man 
who  was  so  useful  in  the  East,  and  who  was  once  under 
a  cloud ;  but  he  was  doing  better,  and  the  sun  was  once 
more  shining  upon  him.  He  had  a  son,  Caleb  W. 
Cloud,  a  very  good  preacher,  a  member  of  the  West- 
em  Conference. 

We  went  to  Chillicothe,  and  were  made  welcome 
at  Dr.  Edward  Tiffin's ;  then  to  Deer  Creek,  at  White 
Brown's.  Here  I  saw  Stephen  Simmons,  who  used 
to  travel  our  circuit  in  Lancaster  County.  He  had 
Jocated  and  married  the  daughter  of  White  Brown. 
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On  Wednesday  we  reached  Peter  Pelham's.  I 
preached  in  German  almost  every  day  throngh  this 
part  of  Ohio. 

On  Saturday,  September  23,  we  reached  one  of 
Bishop  Asbury's  best  homes,  that  of  one  of  his  dear- 
est friends,  Philip  Gatch.  "While  the  bishop  rested 
there  I  took  a  tonr  among  the  Germans.  Some  of 
them  had  not  heard  preaching  in  their  own  tongue 
since  'they  left  their  native  land.  Tears  flowed 
from  many  eyes,  and  they  heard  with  delight  the 
word  of  Hfe.  What  has  God  wrought  since  among 
the  Germans  1  * 

On  the  28th  we  reached. Cincinnati,  the  seat  of  the 
Western  Conference. 

FIRST  CONFERENCE  IN  CINCINNATI. 

On  Saturday,  September  30,  1809,  the  Western 
Conference  commenced  its  session  in  Cincinnati. 
This  was  the  first  conference  held  in  what  has  since 
become  the  Queen  City  of  the  West.  We  were  kindly 
entertained  by  Oliver  Spencer,  Esq.  When  a  boy 
he  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  his  early 
history  is  full  of  wild  romance  and  sober  truth. 

There  were  some  splendid  men  at  this  conference, 
who  were  destined,  under  God,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  Methodism  in  what  is  now  the  mighty  West. 
I  heard  some  excellent  preaching  here.    The  evening 

♦  Fifty-two  years  afterward,  when  in  tins  part  of  Ohio,  T  met  with 
floveral  Germans  who  beard  mo  preach  in  their  language  in  1809. 
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before  conference  began  I  heard  Miles  Harper  on 
"Set  thine  house  in  order,^  etc.  He  was  one  of 
their  strong  men.  I  preached  on  Saturday  from 
John  i,  11,  12,  and  Brother  Lakin  exhorted.  The 
Lord  was  eminently  nigh.  Several  souls  professed 
to  find  the  Lord  in  the  pardon  of  their  sins. 

The  Lord's  day  was  a  high  day  in  Zion.  We  had 
four  sermons.  The  first  from  Learner  Blackman  on 
Judges  iii,  20,  "I  have  a  message  from  God  unto 
thee."  It  was  a  message  of  light  and  truth  and 
power.  At  noon  Bishop  !M?Kendree  preadied  on  a 
favorite  subject,  Prov.  i,  23,  "Turn  you  at  my  re- 
proof," etc.  At  three  William  Burke  on  1  John  i,  9, 
"  If  we  confess  our  sins,"  etc.  A  mighty  preadier 
was  William  Burke  in  his  palmy  days.  He  wielded 
a  tremendous  power  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  confer- 
ence he  was  then  the  master-spirit.  In  the  evening 
Caleb  W.  Cloud  preached  from  the  same  text  I  had 
taken  the  evening  before.  This  was  a  day  of  feasting 
for  my  soul  and  many  others. 

On  Monday  James  Quinn  preached  at  noon  from 
Heb.  xxiv,  26  on  Moses's  choice  and  Moses'«  reward. 
A  wonderful  man  was  James  Quinn  when  he  got  the 
baptism  of  power.  I  wrote,  "  The  Lord  is  with  us 
both  in  the  conference  and  the  congregation."  On 
Tuesday  at  noon  Bishop  Asbury  preached  an  ordinar 
tion  sermon  from  Titus  ii,  7,  8,  "  In  all  things  show- 
ing thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works."  It  was  a  most 
impressive  discourse,  and  waa  o^jm^  of  God.    At 
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noon  on  Wednesday  Bishop  M'Kendree  preached  on 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Otir  sonls  were  richly  fed 
with  celestial  manna.  At  night  Daniel  Hitt,  the 
book  agent,  preached  on  "  Pray  for  ns,  that  the  word 
of  God  may  have  free  course,"  etc.  On  Thursday  I 
preached  at  noon  from  Matt,  v,  20 ;  on  Friday  "Will- 
iam Burke  preached  from  Isaiah  xl,  1,  "  Comfort  ye, 
comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God ;"  a  sermon  full 
of  consolation.    James  Quinn  preached  at  night. 

On  Saturday  Samuel  Parker  preached  at  noon 
from  1  John  i,  3,  "That  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard  declare  we  unto  you,"  etc.  This  was  an  elo- 
quent discourse,  delivered  in  the  sweetest  spirit, 
making  a  powerful  impression.  He  presented  some 
fine  thoughts  on  our  union  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  that  all  the  divine  attributes  are  engaged 
for  our  good;  also  the  blessed  effects  of  fellowship 
with  the  people  of  God. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th,  Bishop  Asbury  preached  in  the 
morning  at  nine,  Learner  Blackman  in  the  afternoon 
at  three,  and  Samuel  Parker  in  the  evening.  The 
sermons  were  all  good,  but  Samuel  Parker's  excelled. 
His  text  was  Phil,  iii,  10,  "  That  I  may  know  him 
and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the  fellowship 
of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conformable  unto  his 
death."  Over  fifty  years  have  passed  away  since  I 
heard  him,  and  yet  the  image  of  the  eloquent  Parker 
is  before  me,  and  I  remember  with  what  overwhelm- 
ing pathos  he  dwelt  on  the  "  fellowship  of  his  suffer- 
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ingfl."  -The  word  ran  through  the  aadience  Hke 
dectricit J,  tears  flowed,  and  shouts  were  heard.  It 
was  a  most  appropriate  sermon  for  the  last  before  the 
conference  adjourned.  It  prepared  the  ministers  for 
the  work  of  suffering  with  their  Lord  if  they  would 
reign  with  him. 

Bishop  Asbury  then  delivered  to  the  Methodists  lii 
Cincinnati  a  farewell  address,  which  was  not  only 
able  and  ingenious,  but  truly  affecting.  We  had 
spent  two  Sabbaths  there,  and  on  the  morrow  were 
to  take  our  departure.  I  heard  fifteen  sermons  at 
this  conference  from  the  master  minds  of  the  West, 
men  who  were  giving  tone  and  character  to  Method* 
ism  through  aU  that  vast  region.  The  bishop  does 
not  name  a  text  or  theme  that  any  of  the  ministers 
used  at  that  conference;  mine  may  be  the  only 
record  there  is.  To  the  Methodists  in  Cincinnati, 
where  so  many  conferences  have  since  been  held,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  the  ministers  who 
preached  at  the  first  conference  there,  and  the  texts 
they  used  on  the  occasion. 

Seventeen  were  admitted  on  trial  at  this  confer- 
ence, among  whom  were  Moses  Crume  and  William 
Winans.  The  latter  became  a  giant  in  the  south 
and  south-west.  Eight  elders  were  ordained,  among 
others  Samuel  Parker,  John  Collins,  Miles  Harper, 
and  Peter  Cartwright.  These  were  mighty  men. 
Peter  Cartwright  is  the  only  one  living. 

Three  of  the  prominent  ministers  in  this  confer- 
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ence  were  from  New  Jersey :  Parker,  Blackman,  and 
Ck>llin8.  John  Collins  did  wonders  for  Methodism  in 
the  West.  His  life,  abounding  with  thriUing  inci- 
dents, has  been  written  by  the  late  Judge  M'Lean, 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

Samuel  Parkeb  has  been  called  the  Cicero  of  the 
West.  He  was  bom  in  1774,  and  early  learned  the 
business  of  a  cabinet-maker.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  gaye  his  heart  to  the  Saviour.  In  1805  he  joined 
the  itinerancy,  and  after  being  in  the  work  fifteen 
years,  fell  at  his  post.  He  volunteered  to  go  to 
Mississippi,  and  died  there  of  consumption  in  Decem- 
ber, 1819,  and  was  buried  near  Washington  in  that 
State.  His  name  at  the  West  will  ever  be  fragrant. 
William  Winans  was  deeply  indebted  to  him,  loving 
him  as  a  father,  for  Mr.  Parker  was  his  counselor 
and  friend,  and  gave  him  his  first  license  to  preach. 
There  was  nothing  prepossessing  in  his  appearance; 
his  face  was  very  thin,  and  his  countenance  dull,  till 
he  became  animated  with  the  truths  he  preached. 
His  voice  was  uncommonly  melodious ;  it  was  soft, 
rich,  sweet.  He  was  a  very  superior  singer ;  but  it 
was  as  a  pulpit  orator  he  excelled,  and  will  long  be 
remembered. 

EPISCOPAL  TOUR   FROM   CINCINNATI  TO  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA CONFERENCE. 

With  regret  we  bade  farewell  to  our  kind  friends 
in  Cincinnati  and  started  for  the  South  Carolina 
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Conference,  several  of  tlie  preachers  wilii  xig.  We 
entered  Eentneky  on  Tuesday,  and  at  midniglit  the 
bishop  called  ns  up,  and  we  traveled  twenty-five 
miles  to  Mount  Gerizim,  where  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment. Bishop  M'Eendree  here  preached  a  sweet 
sermon  froin  "Is  it  well  with  theel"  He  used  to 
inquire  of  his  dying  sister,  Frances  Moore,  whom  I 
knew  very  well,  "  Is  it  well  with  thee  ? "  and  when 
he  was  himself  on  his  deathbed  he  exclaimed,  "All 
is  well."  Bishop  Asbury  preached  from  "SnflEer 
the  word  of  exhortation,"  and  then  ordained  a 
person. 

On  Thursday  we  reached  Martin's  meeting-house, 
called  so  from* Major  Martin,  with  whom  we  stayed; 
sometimes  it  was  called  "  Ebenezer."  Bishop  Asbuiy 
preached  from  Psalm  Ixxxv,  1-9.  The  reader  will 
recollect  what  I  have  said  about  the  bishop  liking  a 
long  text. 

There  had  been  considerable  excitement  among 
the  local  preachers  in  this  part  of  the  country  on  the 
subject  of  ordination.  The  bishops  had  a  number 
of  them  convened  here  by  previous  appointment,  and 
they  held  what  Bishop  Asbury  called  a  "  Conciliatory 
Conference."  • 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  place.  Bishop  M'Een- 
dree preached  a  characteristic  sermon  from  "  He  that 
endureth  to  the  end;"  then  I  held  forth,  then  Daniel 
Hitt,  then  Bishop  Asbury.  He  says,  "I  embraced 
various  subjects  in  my  exhortation,"    It  was  a  very 
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able  address  on  the  qnalifications  and  duties  of  minis- 
ters. "We  rode  a  number  of  miles  the  next  morning 
before  breakfast,  and  there  Bishop  M'Eendree  left  us 
for  Cumberland,  accompanied  by  Thomas  Lasley, 
who  was  his  traveling  companion.*  We  forded  the 
Kentucky  and  came  to  John  Bennett's,  a  very  fine 
man  and  family,  having  a  meeting-house  called  after 
him.  On  Sabbath  the  bishop  preached  at  Bennett's 
meeting-house  on  John  iii,  19,  20. 

We  left  Kentucky  and  entered  Tennessee,  crossing 
rivers  and  climbing  mountains.  Can  we  wonder  the 
bishop  wrote:  "My  mind  and  body  have  had  no 
small  exercise  in  bringing  my  stiff-jointed  horse  over 
the  rocks  and  rough  and  deep  roads." 

Crossing  the  French  Broad,  we  reached  Bamett's 
Tavern.  The  old  landlord  was*  very  sick  and  like  to 
die.  The  bishop,  who  was  a  physician  when  neces- 
sary, always  carrying  medicine  with  him,  gave  Mr. 
Bamett  a  dose  that  almost  instantly  relieved  him, 
and  he  fell  asleep.  He  was  so  thankful  he  would 
receive  nothing  for  our  entertainment.  The  bishop 
writes :  "  Eight  times  within  nine  years  have  I  crossed 
these  Alps."  Well  might  he  call  those  high  mount- 
ains the  Alps.  Never  can  I  forget  the  toils  over 
those  mountains,  rocks,  hills,  stumps,  trees,  streams, 
awfal  roads,  and  dangerous  passes. 

We  crossed  to  Buncombe,  North  Carolina,  preach- 

*  He  was  a  good  preacher  and  a  pleasant  man.  I  traveled  with 
him  many  miles.    He  joined  in  1804,  and  located  in  1838. 
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ing  every  day.  In  South  Oarolina  we  attended  a 
number  of  quarterly  meetings  with  that  excellent 
man  of  Gk>d,  long  since  gone  to  his  rest,  Lewis 
Myers. 

There  were  glorious  revivals  through  the  South 
this  year,  and  the  bishop's  soul  greatly  rejoiced.  He 
wrote:  "Great  news,  great  times  in  Georgia;  rich 
and  poor  coming  to  Christ."  Again:  "The  Meth- 
odists have  great  success  on  Camden  District; 
surely  there  must  be  some  good  done ;  all  are  on 
fire,  and  I  feel  the  flame !  God  is  with  preachers 
and  people." 

On  Tuesday,  November  21,  we  stayed  with  Will- 
iam Gassoway,  a  noble  old  preacher,  universally 
esteemed.  He  joined  as  early  as  1Y88.  He  was 
William  Capers's  first  colleague.  We  had  a  very 
severe  snow-storm.  It  was  cold  and  chilly,  and  we 
reached  W«»xsaw  and  put  up  with  Robert  Han- 
cock. Almost  every  prominent  Methodist  man  had 
a  meeting-house  named  after  him:  so  we  had  a 
"Hancock  Chapel."  On  Saturday  I  preached  in 
this  chapel  on  John  xiii,  35,  and  Brother  William 
Capers  followed  with  a  charming  exhortation.  The 
bishop  preached  the  next  day  in  the  chapel.  "  The 
next  day  on  the  south  side  of  the  Catawba  river, 
piloted  by  Brother  William  Capers,  who  is  a  prom- 
ising young  man  about  twenty."  So  I  wrote 
over  fifty  years  ago.  We  had  a  delightful  inter- 
view with   Capers   at  Eobert  Hancock's,  as   well 
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as  the  privilege  of  traveling  with  him  many 
days.  William  Capers,  in  his  Autobiography,  (pp. 
113-115,)  has  described  what  took  place  at  Robert 
Hancock's,  and  made  such  honorable  mention  of 
Bishop  Asbnry  and  his  traveling  companion  that 
I  transcribe  it  for  my  work  now  the  writer  is  in 
his  grave : 

"At  the  close  of  the  year  1809  Bishop  Asbury 
passed  through  my  circuit  on  his  way  to  conference, 
and  it  was  arranged  for  me  to  meet  him  at  "Waxsaw, 
(General  Jackson's  birthplace,)  and  attend  him  along 
a  somewhat  circuitous  route  to  Camden.  I  met  him 
at  the  house  of  that  most  estimable  man  and  worthy 
local  preacher,  iRobert  Hancock,  who  had  been  more 
than  a  friend  to  me,  even  a  father,  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  bishop  was  then  accompanied  by  the 
Bev.  Henry  Boehm  as  his  traveling  companion,  so 
long  afterward  known  in  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence as  one  of  the  purest  and  best  of  Methodist 
ministers,  and  whose  society  I  found  to  be  as  *  the 
dew  of  Hermon.'  This  was  the  last  of  my  itinerant 
year  on  the  Wateree  Circuit ;  and  as  I  have  had  quite 
enough  of  the  disagreeable  in  my  account  of  it,  I 
will  end  the  chapter  (perhaps  more  to  your  liking) 
with  an  anecdote  of  my  first  night  and  last  night  on 
the  trip  with  the  bishop.  I  met  him  when  a  heavy 
snow  had  just  fallen,  and  the  north-west  wind  blow- 
ing hard  made  it  extremely  cold.  The  snow  had  not 
been  expected,  and  our  host  was  out  of  wood,  so 
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that  We  bad  to  use  what  had  been  picked  tip  from 
under  the  snow,  and  wad  damp  and  incombnetible. 
Our  bed-room  was  aloft,  with  a  fireplace  in  it,  and 
plenty  of  wood ;  bnt  how  to  make  the  wood  bom 
was  the  question.  I  had  been  at  work  blowing  and 
blowing  long  before  bed-time,  till,  to  my  mortifica- 
tion, the  aged  bishop  came  up,  and  there  was  still  no 
fire  to  warm  him.  *0  BiUy,  sugar,'  said  he  as  he 
approached  the  fireplace,  '  never  mind  it ;  give  it 
up ;  we  will  get  warm  in  bed.'  And  then  stepping 
to  his  bed  as  if  to  ascertain  the  certainty  of  it,  and 
lifting  the  bed-clothes,  he  continued,  *  yes,  yes,  give 
it  up,  sugar ;  blankets  are  plenty.'  So  I  gave  it  up, 
thinking  the  play  of  my  pretty  strong  lungs  might 
disturb  his  devotions,  for  he  was  instantly  on  his 


"Well,  thought  I,  this  is  too  bad.  But  how  for 
the  morning?  Bishop  Asbury  rises  at  four — ^two 
hours  before  day — and  what  shall  I  do  for  a  fire 
then?  No  light  wood,  and  nothing  dry.  But  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  coals  put  in  the  midst  of  the 
simmering  wood  might  dry  it  suflSciently  to  keep  fire 
and  prepare  it  for  kindling  in  the  morning ;  so  I  gave 
it  up.  But  then  how  might  I  be  sure  of  waking  early 
enough  to  kindle  a  fire  at  four  o'clock  ?  My  usual 
hour,  had  been  six.  And  to  meet  this  difficulty  I 
concluded  to  wrap  myself  in  my  overcoat,  and  lie  on 
the  bed  without  using  the  bed-clothes.  In  this  pre- 
dicament I  was  not  likely  to  over  sleep  myself  on  so 
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cold  li  night ;  but  there  might  be  danger  of  my  not 
knowing  what  hour  it  was  when  I  happened  to 
awake.  Nap  after  nap  was  dreamed  away  as  I  lay 
fihiTering  in  the  cold,  tiU  I  thought  it  must  be  four 
o'clock;  and  then  creeping  softly  to  the  chimney, 
and  applying  the  breath  of  my  live  bellows,  I  held 
my  watch  to  the  reluctant  coals  to  see  the  hour. 
I  had  just  made  it  out,  when  the  same  soft  accents 
saluted  me:  *Go  to  bed,  sugar,  it  is  hardly  three 
o'clock  yet.* 

*  "  This  may  do  for  the  first  night,  and  the  last  was 
as  follows :  It  had  rained  heavily  through  the 
night,  and  we  slept  near  enough  to  the  shingles  for 
the  benefit  of  the  composing  power  of  its  pattering 
upon  them.  It  was  past  four  o'clock  and  the  bishop 
was  awake,  but  *  Billy  sugar'  lay  fast  asleep ;  so  he 
whispered  to  Brother  Boehm  not  to  disturb  me,  and 
the  fire  was  made.  They  were  dressed,  had  had 
their  devotions,,  and  were  at  their  books  before  I  was 
awake.  This  seemed  shockingly  out  of  order,  and 
my  confusion  was  complete  as,  waking  and  spring- 
ing out  of  bed,  I  saw  them  sitting  before  a  blazing 
fire.  I  could  scarcely  say  good-morning,  and  the 
bishop,  as  if  he  might  have  been  offended  at  my 
neglect,  affected  not  to  hear  it.  Boehm,  who  knew 
him  better,  smiled  pleasantly  as  I  whispered  in  his 
ear,  ^Why  didn't  you  wake  me?'  The  bishop 
eeemed  to  hear  this,  and  closing  his  book  and  turning 
to  me  with  a  look  of  downright  mischief,  had  an 
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anecdote  for  me.  ^  I  was  traveling,'  Bald  he,  ^  quite 
lately,  and  came  to  a  circuit  where  we  had  one  of  our 
good  boys.  O,  he  was  so  goodl  and  the  weather 
was  as  cold  as  it  was  the  other  ni^t  at  Brother 
H^ancock's,  and  as  I  was  Bishop  Asbury,  he  got  up 
in  the  bitter  cold  at  three  o'clock  to  make  a  £re 
for  me;  and  what  do  you  think?  He  slept  last 
night  till  six.'  And  he  tickled  at  it  as  if  he 
might  have  been  a  boy  himself.  And  this  wag 
that  Bishop  Asbury  whom  I  have  heard  called 
austere,  a  man  confessedly  who  never  shed  tear^ 
and  who  seldom  laughed,  but  whose  sympathies 
were,  nevertheless,  as  soft  as  a  sanctified  spirit  might 


We  next  went  to  Camden  and  stayed  with  James 
Jenkins.  Bishop  Asbury  baptized  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Asbury  Jenkins,  perpetuating  not  only  the 
bishop's  name,  but  his  mother's  also.  On  Sunday  at 
eleven  Bishop  Asbury  preached  at  Camden  from 
Rev.  xxii,  14,  on  the  blessedness  of  doing  his  com- 
mandment. I  preached  at  three  on  Acts  v,  2,  after 
which  the  bishop  addressed  himself  to  the  people  of 
color.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  the  colored  race, 
whom  he  called  his  "  black  sheep."  I  held  forth  in 
the  evening  from  1  Peter  iv,  7.  It  was  a  day  of 
marrow  and  fat  things. 

On  Tuesday  we  went  to  Father  Bembert's  on 
Black  River.  On  Wednesday  the  bishop  preached 
to  th^  negroes  of  Henry  Toungi  who  were  called 
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together  to  hear  him.  We  then  had  free  accesB  both 
to  the  mastj^  and  the  slave. 

On  Sunday  there  was  a  quarterly  meeting  at  Eem- 
bert's  for  the  Santee  Circuit.  I  preached  on  Satur- 
day^ and  John  and  James  Capers  exhorted.  On 
Sunday  the  bishop  preached  from  Matt,  xiv,  35,  then 
Joseph  Tarpley  and  Lewis  Hobbs.  exhorted.  The 
meeting  lasted  five  hours.  At  night  I  held  forth  on 
Heb.  ii,  1. 

On  Monday  we  started  for  Charleston.  The  roads 
were  muddy  in  the  extreme,  the  rivers  high,  and  we 
had  swamps  to  go  through  ;  but  Wednesday  evening 
brought  us  to  the  goodly  city. 

t)n  Tuesday  of  next  week  Bishop  M'Kendree 
arrived  with  his  traveling  companion,  Thomas  Las- 
ley.    We  had  preaching  nearly  every  night. 

The  South  Carolina  Conference  commenced  on 
Saturday,  December  23.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
session.  Preaching  three  times  a  day  on  Sunday, 
and  in  all  the  churches  in  the  evening,  and  in. the 
Bethel  Church  every  morning  at  eleven.  On  Mon- 
day, being  Christmas,  I  preached  in  Cumberland 
Church  to  a  large  audience  on  Luke  ii,  15.  Thomas 
Lasley  exhorted.  It  was  a  time  of  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

There  were  several  conversions  during  the  confer- 
ence. The  closing  scene  was  peculiarly  affecting. 
On  Friday,  just  before  adjournment,  the  Lord's  sup- 
pei  was  administered.    It  was  a  most  melting  time. 
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No  wonder  I  wrote,  "  O  my  sonl,  never  forget  this 
melting,  sonl-animating  time  of  the  power  of  God." 
The  excellent  William  Capers,  with  fifteen  others, 
was  received  on  trial ;  Josejph  Travis,  with  a  num- 
ber of  others,  was  ordained  deacon ;  Lovick  Pierce 
and  his  brother  Beddick,  and  James  Enssell,  with 
three  more,  were  ordained  elders. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TO0B  TO  VTRGINIA,  BALTIMORE,  AND   PHILADELPHU 
CONFERENCES. 

Again  we  turn  our  faces  toward  the  North.  The 
first  night  we  were  the  guests  of  a  brother  of  Bishop 
M'Kendree,  who  was  overjoyed  to  see  us,  and  treated 
us  in  a  friendly  manner. 

We  went  to  Newborn,  N.  C,  and  on  Sunday  had 
four  sermons:  Thomas  Lasley  preached  at  sunrise 
from  Gen.  xlix,  10,  "  The  scepter  shall  not  depart," 
etc. ;  Bishop  Asbury  at  eleven  from  Heb.  xii,  1,  2. 
The  race,  the  witnesses,  the  judge,  and  the  prize, 
were  the  topics  he  dwelt  upon.  At  three  Bishop 
M'Kendree  from  Jer.  iv,  14,  "  O  Jerusalem,"  etc. 
Brother  Merritt  at  night  from  1  Tim.  ii,  22,  "  Flee 
youthful  lusts,"  etc. 

On  Friday  Bishop  M'Kendree  left  us  to  go  direct 
to  Norfolk,  and  Bishop  Asbury  and  I  went  out  of 
our  direct  route  to  Edenton.  We  borrowed  two 
horses,  that  our  tired  animals  might  rest,  and  arrived 
at  Edenton  after  dark.  Well  might  Mr.  Asbury 
inquire,  "Are  we  riding  for  life?"  It  was  exceed- 
ingly cold,  and  I  suffered  severely.  We  stayed  at 
William  Hankins's.  In  the  evening  I  walked  to  the 
church  and  preached,  and  in  returning  took  a  cold 

that  had  like  to  have  cost  me  my  life. 
18 
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On  Sabbath  there  was  a  tremendons  snow-Btorm. 
So  after  all  our  pains  the  bishop  preached  to  only  six 
men  and  twelve  women.  In  the  eyening  I  preached 
to  the  Africans.  We  never  forgot  these  sable  chil- 
dren. 

During  this  route  I  suffered  more  than  the  mar- 
tyrs. For  a  fortnight  I  had  high  fevers  every  night; 
and  then  riding  all  day  in  the  cold,  iny  sufferings 
were  intolerable.  I  became  so  weak  that  I  had  to 
be  helped  on  to  my  horse,  and  then,  though  I  could 
hardly  sit  upon  him,  rode  thirty  and  forty  miles  a 
day,  with  cold  winds  beating  upon  me. 

Bishop  Asbury  describes  our  route:  "My  flesh 
complains  of  cold  riding  and  the  labor  of  preaching. 
May  I  be  made  perfect  through  sufferings  I  Satur- 
day brought  us  through  rain  and  snow,  without  eat- 
ing or  prayer,  to  William  Birdsong's.  On  Monday, 
February  5,  we  wrought  our  solitary  way  through 
the  woods  to  Allen's  bridge.  The  Widow  Pennington 
received  us.  Her  husband  is  dead,  she  is  sick,  her 
children  irreligious.  O  misery !  O  mercy !  .  .  .  We 
have  passed  like  a  mail  through  South  and  North 
Carolina.  I  solemnly  sympathize  with  my  dear 
Brother  Boehm.  He  has  suffered  greatly  in  his  jour- 
ney; an  awful  cough  and  fevers.  Lord,  what  is 
life?"  From  this  I  think  the  bishop  doubted  my 
recovery.  My  sufferings  can  never  be  told.  The 
day  we  rode  to  Petersburgh  we  stopped  to  rest  in 
the  woode^  and  I  lay  down  wijoiv  ^  log^  for  I  was  too 
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ymsk  to  Bit  up.  The  time  came  to  start,  and  I  told 
ihe  bishops  (Bishop  M'Kendree  had  now  rejoined  ns) 
to  go  on  and  leave  me  there.  I  felt  as  if  I  wonld 
rather  die  on  that-  log  than  go  on.  They  were  all 
attention  and  foil  of  sympathy.  Bishop  M'Kendree 
prepared  me  a  little  medicine,  and  I  drank  it,  and 
then  ate  a  little.  They  lifted  me  from  the  log  on  to 
my  horse,  and  in  this  plight  I  rode  to  Petersburgh. 
When  we  arrived  there,  about  sundown,  I  was  so 
weak  they  had  to  lift  me  fromi  my  horse  and  carry 
me  into  the  house.  The  ride  was  most  tedious  and 
painfol.  At  Petersburgh  we  found  a  kind  home  at 
Sister  Harden's. 

The  Yirginia  Conference  commenced  its  session  in 
Petersbttrgh  on  Thursday,  February  8,  1810;  but  I 
was  so  sick  that  it  was  six  days  before  I  could  go  to 
the  conference  room.  On  Friday  Bishop  M'Kendree, 
seeing  how  ill  I  was,  took  me  into  his  room,  and  was 
my  nurse  and  physician.  He  administered  medicine 
to  me,  and  watched  over  me  with  all  the  kindness  of 
a  father.  If  I  had  been  his  only  son  he  could  not 
have  treated  me  more  tenderly.  When  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  being  absent,  his  traveling  companion, 
Thomas  Lasley,  continued  with  me,  and  was  very 
attentive  and  kind.  The  family  we  put  up  with 
were  all  kindness  and  aflfection.  What  a  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  them  I  "  I  was  a  stranger,  and  they 
took  me  in." 

Under  God  I  owe  the  preservation  of  my  life  to 
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Bishop  M'Eendree.  Blessed  man!  I  had  often 
waited  on  him^  for  he  was  frequently  an  invalid. 
On  his  first  episcopal  tour  he  was  afflicted  with 
asthma,  and  needed  much  attention,  and  it  afforded 
.me  great  pleasure  when  I  could  do  anything  to 
relieve  him.  Sometimes  he  could  not  lie  down,  and 
suffered  exceedingly.  And  yet  I  have  often  thought 
his  continental  tours  were  a  great  benefit  to  him,  and 
prolonged  his  life.  The  open  air  and  the  exercise  on 
horseback  did  him  good. 

On  Wednesday,  the  14:th,  I  was  able  to  go  to  the 
conference  room.  Then  I  heard  Bishop  Asbury 
preach  an  ordination  sermon  from  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,"  etc.  It  was  frill  of  instruction  and  en- 
couragement to  Christian  ministers.  Inmiediately 
after  the  sermon  Bishop  M'Kendree  ordained  the 
elders.  In  the  afternoon  I  heard  a  profitable  sermon 
from  Edward  Dromgoole. 

The  next  day  at  noon  the  conference  adjourned, 
and  immediately  Bishop  Asbury  and  I  started  for 
Richmond.  I  left  Petersburgh  with  a  heart  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude.  I  wrote,  "The  Lord 
made  use  of  Bishop  M'Kendree  in  saving  my  life. 
May  the  Lord  abundantly  bless  him ;  also  this  kind 
family." 

Forward  we  went  to  Eichmond,  then  to  Pred- 
ericksburgh,  through  heavy  rain  and  deep  mud,  not 
the  best  weather  for  an  invalid.  Here  the  bishop 
preached.    OnwQxd  thioTxgh  Dumfries,  one  of  the 
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oldest  places  in  Yirginia.  Mud,  mud,  mud !  deeper, 
and  still  deeper,  till  we  were  in  danger  of  being 
stuck. 

At  Alexandria  the  bishop  preached  from,  "  If  any 
man  speak,"  etc.  We  went  thence  to  Georgetown 
to  Henry  Foxall's.  Speaking  of  Washington  city, 
the  bishop  exclaimed,  "O  what  a  world  of  bustle 
and  show  we  have  here  I "  K  he  thought  so  in  1810, 
what  would  he  think  if  he  could  revisit  Washington 
city  in  1865? 

Jesse  Lee  was  then  chaplain  to  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives.  I  went  with  him  to  the  capitol. 
He  first  prayed  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and 
then  we  went  to  the  Senate,  and  there  he  offered 
prayer.  He  and  the  chaplain  to  the  Senate  took 
turns,  praying 'alternate  weeks  in  both  houses.  Lee 
was  much  respected  as  chaplain.  His  prayers  at 
that  time  were  short,  fervent,  and  patriotic 

Li  coming  north  with  Bishop  Asbury  in  1810,  at 
the  south  of  Washington  we  met  John  Randolph,  that 
peculiar  genius  and  unequaled  orator  of  Boanoke. 
He  was  riding,  and  had  his  dogs  with  him  in  the 
carriage.  He  always  thought  much  of  his  dogs,  and 
took  them  with  him  to  Washington.  His  complex- 
ion was  very  dark,  and  his  eyes  were  black. 

On  Saturday,  February  24,  we  reached  Baltimore, 
and  put  up  with  Sister  Dickins.  Then  I  went  to  see 
my  father,  and  he  went  with  me  to  the  Baltimore 
Oonference.    He  loved  to  attend  the  conference,  and 
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wished  another  interyiew  witih  his  life-time,  friends, 
Bishops  Asbnry  and  Otterbein. 

On  Lord's  day  I  heard  my  aged  father  preach 
in  Otterbein's  Ohnrch  from  1  Oor,  iv,  20,  *^For 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,"  etc.  Of 
course  it  was  in. German.  At  three  o'clock  my 
colleague,  Jacob  Gruber,  preached  in  Otterbein's 
Church,  from  John  v,  25,  on  the  spiritual  resur- 
rection. It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  behold  the 
venerable  Otterbein,  my  aged  father,  and  New- 
comb^,  all  together  worshiping  in  such  delightful 
harmony. 

On  Wednesday  evening  I  preached  at  Ottarbein's 
Church,  on  Matt,  xi;  28,  29,  in  my  mother  tongue. 
My  father  concluded  with  an  impressive  exhort- 
ation and  prayer.  This  was  my  father's  last  visit 
to  Baltimore,  his  last  interview  with  Otterbein, 
and  the  last  time  he  ever  attended  an  annual  con- 
ference. 

Twelve  were  received  on  trial  at  this  conference; 
among  them  John  Davis,  long  an  ornament  to  the 
Baltimore  Conference  and  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
Methodism;  and  John  W.  Bond,  the  last  traveling 
companion  of  Bishop  Asbury.  Among  the  elders 
ordained  were  Gerard  Morgan,  (father  of  N.  J.  B. 
and  L.  F.  Morgan,)  Job  Guest,  and  Alfred  Griffith, 
who  has  recently  retired  from  the  work.  The  bishop 
wrote  thus :  "  If  we  want  plenty  of  good  eating  i^ 
new  suits  of  clothes,  let  us  come  to  Baltimore;  but 
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we  want  Bonis."  *  This  will  give  an  idea  of  our  entei*- 
tainment  in  Baltimore. 

The  conference  adjourned  on  Saturday,  March  17, 
and  Bishops  Asbury  and  M'Kendree,  and  my  father 
and  Thomas  Lasley,  immediately  left  for  Perry  Hall, 
where  Sister  Gough  treated  us  with  the  usual  kindness. 

On  Monday  we  rode  to  Henry  Watters's  at  Deer 
Creek.  He  was  seventy-two  years  old  when  we  were 
there.  He  was  a  brother  of  William  Watters,  and  in 
this  house  William  was  bom  and  converted.  One 
of  the  earliest  Methodist  churches  in  Maryland  was 
erected  on  the  farm  of  Henry  Watters.  "  It  was  in 
this  chapel  the  famous  conference  was  held  in  1777,t 
when  the  English  preachers,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Asbury,  gave  up  the  field,  and  returned  to  their 
native  country.  The  old  homestead  is  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  Henry  Watters,  Esq.,  the 
oldest  son.  He  is  a  class-leader  in  the  Church. 
What  imperishable  memories  cluster  around  the 
sweet  rural  mansion  where  Pilmoor  and  Boardman, 
Coke  and  Asbury,  so  often  lodged  and  prayed !  $ 

This  was  Bishop  Asbury's  last  visit  to  Deer  Creek 
and  to  the  Watters  family.  He  was  here  the  year 
after  he  arrived  in  America,  namely,  1772,  and  often 
afterward,  and  had  witnessed  thrilling  scenes.    He 

♦  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  332. 

f  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  that  memorable  conference  in 
Aflbury's  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  244. 
X  Bav.  William  Hamilton,  in  Sprague's  Annala^  vol  iii,  p.  332* 
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wrote  znotimfiilly,  in  his  journal,  ^^  I  parted  at  Deer 
Creek  (ah^  when  to  meet  again !)  with  aged  Father 
Boehm  and  my  ancient  Mend,  Henry  Watters."  It 
was  hifl  last  interview  with  his  friend  Watters.  My 
father  and  the  bishop  met  bnt  once  more. 

I  accompanied  the  bishop  through  the  Peninsula 
before  the  session  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference. 
On  Thursday,  at  Elkton,  I  heard  Bishop  M'Eendree 
and  George  Pickering  preach.  The  latter  was  rais- 
ing money  for  a  church  in  Boston,  so  he  came  to  the 
Peninsula,  the  garden  of  Methodism,  for  sympathy 
and  funds.  He  found  both,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 
This  was  Bishop  M'Kendree's  first  tour  through  the 
Peninsula.  We  went  to  Bohemia  Manor,  where 
there  was  preaching,  and  we  were  entertained  by 
Bichard  Bassett. 

We  continued  traveling  and  preaching  every  day. 
On  Saturday  at  Friendship  meeting-house.  Sunday^ 
at  Smyrna,  Bishop  Asbury  preached  from  2  Chron. 
xxxii,  25,  26,  "But  Hezekiah  rendered  not  again 
according  to  the  benefit  done  unto  him,"  etc.  George 
Pickering  spoke  .afterward,  and  then  a  noble  cofleo- 
tion  was  taken  for  the  Boston  Chapel.  Here  Bishop 
Asbury  wandered  among  the  tombs,  and  his  heart 
was  affected  as  he  looked  at  the  graves  of  those 
he  loved,  and  with  whom  he  had  worshiped  years 
before. 

On  Monday  we  were  at  Dover,  and  the  bishop 
preached   in   the  chapel.     Mournfully  he  wrote: 
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^Most  of  my  old  Mends  in  this  quarter  have  fallen 
asleep."  We  went  to  Barratt's  Chapel,  where 
George  Pickering  preached  on  "By  whom  shall 
Jacob  arise/^  etc. ;  then  Bishop  Asbury,  on  Heb.  x, 
88.  We  stayed  with  Andrew  Barratt,  Esq.,  son  of 
Philip  Barratt.  Onward  we  went  till  we  reached 
the  Sonnd  Ohapel,  and  after  the  bishop  preached  we 
stopped  with  my  old  jfriend,  Arthnr  Williams.  We 
had  ridden  foorteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles  on 
horseback  since  we  left  Charleston. 

We  went  to  Snow  Hill.  The  bishop  wrote: 
'^Lodged  at  Samuel  Porter's,  the  steward  of  the 
circuit ;  he  is  a  solemn  man  in  his  appearance,  as  an 
official  character  ought  to  be."  On  Tuesday  bishop 
M'Kendree  preached  at  eleven  at  Captain  Downing's, 
and  Bishop  Asbury  at  night. 

On  Wednesday,  April  11,  at  Curtiss's  Chapel,  and 
then  went  to  Francis  Waters,  Esq.,  at  Potato 
Ifeck.  He  was  a  sterling  man  and  a  sterling  Meth- 
odist. He  was  the  father  of  Francis  Waters,  D.D., 
and  of  the  wife  of  Freeborn  Garrettson,  Esq.,  of 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  The  bishop  here  wrote :  "  I  rode 
to  Francis  Waters's  at  Potato  Neck.  They  kept  me 
busy :  I  must  preach ;  I  am  senior ;  I  have  been  long 
absent ;  some  never  expected  to  hear  me  again ;  pos- 
sibly I  may  never  come  again.  I  am  reminded  that 
such  and  such  I  dandled  in  my  lap.  The  rich,  too, 
thirty  years  ago,  would  not  let  me  approach  them ; 
now  I  visit  and  preach  to  them.    And  the  Africans^ 
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dear  affectionate  bohIb,  bond  and  free,  I  must  preach 
to  them." 

"Next  day  we  preached  at  Potato  "Seeky  and  lodged 
with  Lazarus  Maddox.  He  was  one  of  the  beet  men  I 
ever  met  with.  On  Monday  Bishop  Asbnry  preached 
at  Ennalls's  Ohapel,  and  we  dined  with  my  early 
friend,  the  widow  of  Harry  Ennalls.  I  have  given  but 
a  part  of  this  memorable  tour  through  tbe  Peninsula. 
Everywhere  the  bishops  were  haUed  as  holy  apostles, 
everywhere  they  preached  with  power. 

On  Thursday,  April  18,  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence commenced  its  session  in  Easto%  Maryland. 
Here  the  early  Methodist  ministers  were  persecuted. 
Joseph  Hartly  was  imprisoned,  but  he  felt  the  "word 
of  Qod  was  not  bound,"  and  through  the  grates  of 
his  jail  he  "  preached  deliverance  to  the  captives," 
and  many  were  converted,  and  the  persecutors  lib- 
erated the  prisoner  for  fear  he  would  convert  the 
whole  county. 

There  was  a  camp-meeting  connected  witb  the 
conference.  There  was  much  feeling  under  a  sermon 
preached  by  Bishop  Asbury  from  1  Peter  ii,  21-23, 
on  the  example  of  Jesus.  A  number  were  converted 
on  the  camp-ground. 

John  Emory,  afterward  bishop,  and  Laurence 
Laurenson,  were  received  on  trial  with  others.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  harmonious  conferences  I  have 
ever  attended.  Bishop  Asbury  was  delighted,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following :  "  Wbat  a  grand  and  gl^ 
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nous  time  we  have  had  I  how  kind  and  affectionate 
the  people  1 "  On  Friday  the  conference  adjourned. 
My  appointment  was  read  off  thus :  ^'  Henry  Boehm 
taravelfl  with  Bishop  Asbniy." 

On  Saturday  we  went  to  Henry  Down's  at  Tuoka- 
hoe.  o  Bishop  Asbury  and  he  were  bosom  friends. 
We  rode  fifty  miles  this  day  to  Dover,  and  Bishop 
M'Kendree  preached  in  the  evening.  We  stayed  at 
Bichard  Bassett's.  Bishop  M'Kendree  preached  at 
Dover  on  Sunday,  the  22d,  at  eleven,  and  Asbury 
inmiediately  after*  Then  I  went  to  Smyrna,  and 
Bishop  M'Kendree  preached  there.  Have  such  la- 
borious bishops  been  seen  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles? 

We  went  to  Chester,  where  Bishop  Asbury  preached 
the  fimeral  sermon  of  Mary  Withey.  Chester  is  the 
most  ancient  town  and  county  seat  in  Pennsylvania. 
Veiy  early  William  Penn  was  here,  and  Whitefield 
preached  in  this  place  to  thousands.  Here  lived 
Mary  Withey.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  talents, 
and  kept  one  of  the  best  public  h6uses  in  America. 
As  early  as  1798  I  was  her  guest  with  Dr.  Chandler, 
and  was  often  at  her  house  in  after  years.  Her  hus- 
band during  the  Eevolutionary  War  was  for  King 
George;  she  was  for  America,  a  decided  Whig. 
Washington  was  often  her  guest,  and  she  took  great 
pai^s  to  entertain  him  well.  Mr.  Asbury  early 
became  acquainted  with  her,  and  in  1800  was  at  her 
hiomQ  with  Bishop  Whatooat,  and  he  wrote  thus; 
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"  On  Saturday  we  dined  with  Mary  Withey,  now 
raised  above  her  doubts,  and  rejoicing  in  God. 
Through  her  instrumentality  a  small  society  is  raised 
up  in  Chester,  and  she  hath  fed  the  Lord's  prophets 
twenty-eight  or  more  years."  What  a  splendid 
eulogy  upon  Mary !  Now  we  have  there  a  member- 
ship of  over  three  hundred,  a  very  pleasant  station. 
What  would  the  old  landlady  say  if  she  could  revisit 
Chester  and  contrast  the  present  with  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Asbury  went  eighteen  miles  out  of  his  way  to 
preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  Mary  Withey.  This 
he  did  in  the  Chester  Church  May  5,  1810.  He 
makes  the  following  interesting  record :  ^^  She  was 
awakened  to  a  deep  inquiry  respecting  the  salvation 
of  her  soul  while  I  officiated  at  her  house  in  femily 
prayer.  This  was  in  1772,  on  my  first  journey  to 
Maryland.  She  had  lived  twelve  years  a  wife,  forty- 
four  years  a  widow,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  kept 
one  of  the  best  houses  of  entertainment  on  the  c<Jnti- 
nent.  In  her  household  management  she  had  Mar- 
tha's anxieties,  to  which  she  added  the  spirit  and 
humility  of  Mary.  Her  religious  experience  has 
been  checkered  by  doubts  and  happy  confidence. 
She  slept  in  Jesus." 


NOBTHERN  TOUR  TO  PITTSFIELD,  NEW  YORK 
CONFERENCE. 

We  made  a  visit  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  to  James 
:Sterling's.    A  whole  volume  might  be  written  con- 
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oeming  this  estimable  man  and  his  family.  It  is 
difficult  now  to  appreciate  the  position  they  once 
occupied.  James  Sterling  was  a  prince  in  our 
IsraeL 

Haying  the  company  of  George  Pickering  we  went 
to  New  Brunswick,  where  Bishop  Asbury  preached 
in  the  court-house  to  three  hundred  people.  We 
had  no  hous^  of  worship,  and  there  was  but  one 
funily  that  entertained  Methodist  preachers.  It  was 
a  fisumly  by  the  name  of  Poole,  who  made  us  very 
welcome.  It  was  years  after  before  we  got  much  of 
a  foothold  in  this  beautiful  place.  The  Eev.  Charles 
Pitman  was  the  first  stationed  preacher,  and  he  was 
fftvored  with  a  glorious  revival.  He  was  then  in  his 
prime,  and  he  helped  to  give  character  and  stability 
to  Methodism  in  New  Brunswick.  Now  we  have 
three  flourishing  Churches  there. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  New  York  and  stayed 
with  John  MiUs,  Esq.  Bishop  Asbury  preached  in 
old  John-street.  He  made  this  record  in  his  journal : 
"We  are  in  New  York.  Great  times  here.  Two 
new  houses  within  the  year.*  I  preached  in  old 
John-street.  This  is  the  thirty-ninth  year  I  have 
officiated  within  the  walls.  This  house  must  come 
down,  and  something  larger  and  better  occupy  its* 
place." 

♦  Thej  were  Allen-street  and  Greenwich  Village,  now  Bedford- 
street  Few  churches  have  been  more  honored  of  Gk)d,  or  a  greater 
blessing  to  man,  than  these  two,  and  they  still  ei^'oj  great  prosperity. 
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"On  Saturday  we  dined  wil^ ^er,  tUl  the venear^^^^, 
raised   above  her  doable  it  was  not  till  May  ^^^ro- 
Through  her  inatamD"  ^  demolished  after  an  appr/^^j^^ 
np  in  Cheater,  ani*  ^i.r.  Daniel  Ostrander.    Then  i    ^ 
twenty-eight  r  .*^^t  powerftd  opposition ;  bnt  ihe^^ 
eulogy  upon  ,kL^  Thacher  sncceeded  in  raising  the 
ship  of  <r^>^  for  the  new  edifice.    Now  the  third 
What    ^^'^  occupies  the  site.  ** 

CUk    ^^^LgfiAJ  we  left  New  York  and  went  to  Sher- 
^yjfij  the  next  morning  to  White  Plains,  and 
^\^p  preached  fix)m  Heb.  vi,  9, 10.    Methodism 

^0tx\j  introduced  into  White  Plains,  which  is  the 

^nty  town  of  Westchester.  Indeed  this  has  been 
^a  of  its  strongholds.  Here  a  memorable  battle 
irAB  fought  during  the  Bevolntion,  and  here  is 
'' Washington's  headquarters ;"  and  in  the  very  room 
Washington  occupied  the  first  Methodist  sermon  in 
the  town  was  preached,  and  the  first  Methodist  class 
formed.* 

On  Monday  we  left  for  Pittsfield,  Mass.  We 
reached  Amenia,  and  put  up  with  Father  Ingraham. 
Amenia  has  been  a  stronghold  for  Methodism  many 
years,  and  we  have  here  an  excellent  seminary.  Two 
annual  conferences  have  been  held  here.  The  Lagra- 
« hams,  the  Hunts,  and  others  have  been  strong  pillars 
of  Methodism  in  this  place. 

We  passed  on  to  Lenox,  Mass.,  which  is  indeed  a 

*  The  old  house  still  remains,  with  Washington's  table  and  chair 
which  he  used  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
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among  the  mountains,  and  then  to  Fittsfield. 

't  up  during  the  conference  at  John  Ward^s. 

^  ridden  from  Charleston  more  than  two  thou- 

jL  miles.    This  would  be  but  little  by  railroad  or 

steamboat,  but  much  to  perform  on  horseback,  as  any 

one  would  find  out  by  trying  it. 

Here  lived  the  excellent  Kobert  Green,  who  was  a 
Methodist  preacher  of  the  old  stamp  and  brother  of 
Lemuel.  Methodism  was  introduced  into  Pittsfleld 
in  1790.  The  first  Methodist  sermon  was  preached 
by  Freeborn  Grarrettson.  The  Eev.  Kobert  Green 
formed  the  first  society  in  this  place.  He  was  the 
main  pillar  of  the  society  and  ornament  to  the 
Church,  and  an  honor  to  Methodism. 

Both  Bishop  Asbury  and  M'Kendree  were  at  the 
conference.  On  Saturday  evening  I  heard  Francis 
Ward  preach.  He  was  an  excellent  brother,  a  fine 
penman,  and  for  several  years  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Conference.  On  Sabbath  morning  Bishop 
Afibury^  preached  from  Phil,  iii,  17-21;  Bishop 
M'Kendree  in  the  afternoon. 

Bishop  M'Kendree  presided  at  the  conference  most 
of  the  time.  The  brethren  were  not  as  familiar  with 
his  method  as  Bishop  Asbury's,  and  at  first  it  did  not 
go  very  smoothly.  He  was  more  systematic;  but 
they  soon  got  used  to  his  ways,,  and  most  highly 
esteemed  him. 

The  conference  lamented  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  the  Eev.  John  Wilson.     He 


BOXmL 

<<  On  Satmdi^  ws  dined  "w^'^etj  till  the  yenerable 
raiied  above  Imt  dor*  ^  It  was  not  till  May  13, 
Through  her  ina^  .^"^  demolished  after  an  appro- 
np  in  GheBter  '^r.  Daniel  Oetrander.  Then  it 
tweDty-flig>  ^>^j^t  ]>owerM  oppoeition ;  bnt  the 
^'OgJT  ^  j^^  Thacher  sncceeded  in  raising  the 
dnp  '  J^^^  for  the  new  edifice.  Ifow  the  third 
W  ^'^^jSee  occupies  the  site.  * 

>^^iiirday  we  left  New  York  and  went  to  Sher- 

^  "fate,  the  next  morning  to  White  Plains,  and 

^^  Ii^op  preached  from  Heb.  vi,  9, 10.  Methodism 
^  early  introduced  into  White  Plains,  which  is  the 
00iixity  town  of  Westchester.  Indeed  this  has  been 
one  of  its  strongholds.  Here  a  memorable  battle 
was  fought  during  the  Eevolntion,  and  here  is 
^*  Washington's  headquarters ;"  and  in  the  very  room 
Washington  occupied  the  first  Methodist  sermon  in 
the  town  was  preached,  and  the  first  Methodist  class 
formed.* 

On  Monday  we  left  for  Pittsfield,  Mass.  We 
reached  Amenia,  and  put  up  with  Father  Ingraham. 
Amenia  has  been  a  stronghold  for  Methodism  many 
years,  and  we  have  here  an  excellent  seminary.  Two 
annual  conferences  have  been  held  here.  The  Lagra- 
•  hams,  the  Hunts,  and  others  have  been  strong  pillars 
of  Methodism  in  this  place. 

We  passed  on  to  Lenox,  Mass.,  which  is  indeed  a 

*  The  old  house  still  remains,  with  Washing^n's  table  and  chair 
which  he  used  at  the  time  of  the  EAvolutlon. 
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gem  among  the  monntains,  and  then  to  Pittsfield. 
We  pnt  np  dnring  the  conference  at  John  Ward's. 
We  have  ridden  firom  Charleston  more  than  two  thon- 
sand  miles.  This  would  be  but  little  by  railroad  or 
steamboat,  but  much  to  perform  on  horseback,  as  any 
one  would  find  out  by  trying  it. 

Here  lived  the  excellent  Bobert  Green,  who  was  a 
Methodist  preacher  of  the  old  stamp  and  brother  of 
LemueL  Methodism  was  introduced  into  Pittsfield 
in  1790.  The  first  Methodist  sermon  was  preached 
by  Freeborn  Garrettson.  The  Eev.  Eobert  Green 
formed  the  first  society  in  this  place.  He  was  the 
main  pillar  of  the  society  and  ornament  to  the 
Church,  and  an  honor  to  Methodism. 

Both  Bishop  Asbury  and  M'Kendree  were  at  the 
conference.  On  Saturday  evening  I  heard  Francis 
Ward  preach.  He  was  an  excellent  brother,  a  fine 
penman,  and  for  several  years  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Conference.  On  Sabbath  morning  Bishop 
Asbury^  preached  from  Phil,  iii,  17-21;  Bishop 
M'Kendree  in  the  afternoon. 

Bishop  M'Kendree  presided  at  the  conference  most 
of  the  time.  The  brethren  were  not  as  familiar  with 
his  method  as  Bishop  Asbury's,  and  at  first  it  did  not 
go  very  smoothly.  He  was  more  systematic;  but 
they  soon  got  used  to  his  ways,,  and  most  higl 
esteemed  him. 

The  conference  lamented  the  loss  of  one  of 
brightest  ornaments,  the  Eev.  John  Wilson. 
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was  a  very  pore  spirit.  He  was  book  agent,  and  I 
used  to  do  bnsinesB  with  him  and  also  correspond 
with  him,  as  I  attended  to  the  interest  of  the  Book 
BoonL  He  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  an  able 
preacher,  a  superior  scholar,  a  good  penman  and 
accountant,  and  an  able  business  man.  He  died 
suddenly  of  asthma  in  New  York  city,  January  28, 
1810.  His  brethren  say  such  were  his  excellences 
that  even  envy  itself  must  be  turned  into  praise,  and 
malice  and  hatred  into  veneration. 

Half  a  century  has  made  a  great  change  in  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Conference.  Of  the 
eighty-four  preachers  who  were  present  in  1810  but 
two  remain,  Laban  Clark  and  Marvin  Bichardson. 
Fourteen  were  received  on  trial,  among  others  Arnold 
Scolefield  and  Tobias  Spicer. 

The  conference  adjourned  on  Saturday,  but  the 
bishops  and  several  of  the  ministers  remained  over 
Sabbath.  We  were  the  guests  of  the  venerable 
Robert  Green.  ^ 

On  Sabbath  Daniel  Hitt  preached  from  "  We  have 
not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage,"  etc. ;  and  Bishop 
M'Kendree,  in  the  Congregational  Church,  in  the 
afternoon,  from  John  viii,  31,  32,  on  Christian  Free- 
dom. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND  GENESEE  CONFERENCES  OF  1810. 

On  Monday  we  left  Pittsfield  (the  most  beautiful 
inland  town  in  the  United  States)  for  Winchester, 
New  Hampshire,  the  seat  of  the  New  England  Con- 
ference. We  went  over  the  perpetual  hills  and  de- 
scended beautiful  valleys,  crossing  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  on  Thursday  reached  Winchester,  and 
were  the  welcome  guests  of  Caleb  Alexander.  There 
was  but  one  Methodist  family  in  the  village.  He 
was  a  large-hearted  man,  and  had  petitioned  to  have 
the  conference  hold  its  session  there,  pledging  himself 
they  should  be  well  entertained.  BKs  own  house  and 
his  neighbors'  were  filled,  and  he  paid  the  board 
of  others.  He  was  a  noble-hearted  man,  and  the 
preachers  were  delighted  with  him  and  their  enter- 
tainment. 

Bishops  Asbury  and  M'Kendree  were  both  present, 

and  presided  alternately  at  the  conference.    There 

was  a  general  fast  held  by  several  of  the  conferences 

on  Friday,  and  we  religiously  observed  it  till  six 

o'clock  in  the  evening.     Bishop  Asbury  regularly 

observed  his  fasts  whether  ordered  by  conferences 

or  not.    It  was  his  practice  to  abstain  every  Friday. 

*   On  Sunday,  June  3,  the  bishop  preached  in  the 

.19 
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morning  and  I  in  the  evening.  He  says :  "  I  think 
my  words  pierced  the  hearts  of  some  like  a  sword. 
I  neither  spared  myself  nor  my  hearers." 

On  Wednesday,  June  6,  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence for  1810  commenced  in  the  Congr^ational 
meeting-honse. 

There  was  a  camp-meeting  held  in  connection  with 
it,  about  three  miles  distant,  and  they  had  preaching 
there  three  times  a  day  during  its  session. 

On  Sunday  the  10th  Bishop  Asbury  preached  with 
life  and  energy ;  after  which  six  deacons  and  twelve 
elders  were  ordained.  There  were  about  fifteen 
hundred  persons  present.  Six  sermons  were  preach- 
ed that  day. 

On  Monday  morning,  after  the  bishops  had  deliv- 
ered their  valedictory  addresses,  which  were  distin- 
guished for  appropriateness  and  pathos.  Bishop 
Asbury  read  off  the  appointments  of  eighty-seven 
preachers,  who  all  went  cheerftilly  to  their  work  in 
the  spirit  of  their  Master. 

We  left  Winchester  and  went  to  Waltham,  and  on 
the  16th  Bishop  Asbury,  George  Pickering,  and  my- 
self went  to  Boston,  and  were  the  guests  of  the  Rev. 
Elijah  Sabin,  the  stationed  preacher.  The  new  chapel 
was  greatly  in  debt,  and  Brother  Pickering  had  been 
south  soliciting  funds ;  and  yet,  such  were  the  press- 
ing wants  of  the  Church,  that  while  we  were  in  Bos- 
ton Bishop  Asbury  wrote  five  letters  supplicating  a 
collection  for  the  new  chapel,  namely,  to  Baltimore, 
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Georgetown,  Alexandria,  Iforfolk^  and  Charleston, 
and  I  believe  they  all  responded. 

We  visited  Newport,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  went 
with  Brother  Daniel  "Webb  (now  the  oldest  effective 
preacher  in  the  world)  to  Fort  Wolcott.  On  Sunday 
the  24th  we  had  preaching  three  times.  The  bishop 
preached  to  the  soldiers  at  the  fort. 

On  Monday  we  crossed  the  Narraganset  Bay,  and 
then  went  to  Stonington,  Conn.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
its  name,  for  the  ground  is  literally  covered  with 
stones.  We  crossed  the  Thames.  We  found  a  home 
at  friend  Douglass's,  and  the  bishop  preached  in  the 
evening. 

Here  for  the  first  time  Bishop  Asbury  saw  a  copy 
of  Jesse  Lee's  History  of  Methodism.  It  made  the 
bishop  nervous,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  record  he 
made  at  the  time  in  his  journal :  "  It  is  better  than  I 
expected.  He  has  not  always  presented  me  under 
the  most  honorable  aspect.  We  are  all  liable  to  mis- 
takes, and  I  am  unmoved  by  his.  I  correct  him  in 
one  fact.  My  compelled  seclusion  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  the  State  of  Delaware  was  in  no  wise  a 
season  of  inactivity.  On  the  contrary,  except  about 
two  months  of  retirement  from  the  direst  necessity, 
it  was  the  most  active,  the  most*  useful,  the  most 
afflictive  part  of  my  life.  If  I  spent  a  few  dumb 
Sabbaths,  if  I  did  not  for  a  short  time  steal  after 
dark,  or  through  the  gloom  of  the  woods,  as  was  my 
wont,  from  house  to  house  to  enforce  that  truth  I,  an 
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only  cluld,  had  left  father  and  mother  to  proclaim,  I 
shall  not  be  blamed,  I  hope,  when  it  is  known  mj 
patron,  good  and  respectable  Thomas  "White,  who 
promised  me  security  and  secresy,  was  himself  taken 
into  custody  by  the  light  horse  patrol.  If  such 
things  happened  to  him  what  might  I  expect,  a  fugi- 
tive and  an  Englishman  ?  In  these  many  years  we 
added  eighteen  hundred  members  to  society,  and 
laid  a  broad  and  deep  foundation  for  the  wonderful 
success  Methodism  has  met  with  in  that  quarter. 
The  children  and  the  children's  children  of  those 
who  witnessed  my  labor  and  my  suflferings  in  that 
day  of  peril  and  affliction  now  rise  up  by  hundreds 
to  bless  me.  Where  are  the  witnesses  themselves  ? 
Alas!  there  remain  not  five  perhaps  whom  I  could 
summon  to  attest  the  truth  of  this  statement." 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Lee  meant  to  censure  the 
bishop,*  but  others  have,  and  I  am  thankftil  we  have 
the  bishop's  explanations  and  his  admirable  defense. 

One  who  has  recently  written  says,  "It  was^a 
question  painfully  revolved  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Asbury  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  have  thus  con- 
cealed himself  firom  his  enemies.  It  is  certain  that 
in  this  he  was  not  imitating  the  Saviour,  who  went 
forth  to  meet  Judas  and  his  band  in  the  garden ; 
neither  was  he  following  the  example  of  the  apostles, 
who  went  forward  in  their  work,  although  forbidden 
by  the  Jewish  Council ;  nor  did  he  exhibit  the  cour- 
*  See  Lee's  History  oC  Methodism^  p.  64. 
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age  of  "Wesley  in  the  days  of  mob  violence  in  En- 
gland, nor  yet  that  of  Abbott,  Garrettson,  and 
Hartley,  who  dared  to  meet  their  worst  foes.  It 
seems  that  his  prudence  prevailed  over  his  faith."  * 

Does  my  friend  Lednum  mean  to  accuse  Francis 
Asbury  of  cowardice  ?  K  he  does,  the  bishop's  ex- 
planation is  a  defense  against  all  attacks  xmtil  the 
end  of  time. 

We  left  New  London  on  Wednesday,  June  27,  and 
went  to  Hebron,  riding  six  hours  in  the  rain.  The 
bishop  seldom  stopped  for  rain,  even  if  it  came  in. 
torrents.    He  preached  in  the  evening. 

The  next  day  we  rode  to  East  Glastenbury,  and 
put  up  with  Jeremiah  Stocking.  He  was  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  local  preachers 
in  New  England.  His  ministry  extended  over  a 
period  of  sixty  years.  He  was  the  first  to  open 
his  doors  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  receive 
the  Methodist  preachers ;  he  was  the  father  of  the 
Methodist  society  in  the  town.  He  died  in  holy 
joy  March  23,  1863,  aged  eighty-five,  his  wife  and 
eight  children  following  on  in  the  path  made 
smooth  by  his  feet  and  wet  by  his  tears.  Brother 
Stocking  wrote  many  interesting  articles  while 
Dr.  Bond  was  editor,  entitled  "Sketches  of  my 
Life,"  and  dated  "  Pilgrim's  Tent,  on  the  Banks  of 
Jordan." 

Saturday  we  rode  through  Hartford  to  Middle- 
*  Lednum'a  Bise  of  Methodism  in  America,  p.  210. 


town  amid  a  heavy  thxmder-fitonn.  At  Sartfi>rd  we 
were  like  Noah's  dove :  had  no  place  for  the  Bole  of 
our  foot,  and  it  waB  the  day  of  smdl  things  at  Md- 
dletown.  We  rode  one  hundred  and  eighty-^ix  mikfi 
this  week.  We  spent  the  Sabbath  in  Midfietown, 
and  were  entertained  at  Brother  Eggleston's.  The 
bishop  preached  in  the  morning  from  1  Cor.  xv,  5^ ; 
I  preached  at  three  o'clock  from  Acts  iii,  19;  the 
bishop  again  at  six  from  "  Behold,  now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time,"  etc.  There  was  a  small  congregation 
both  morning  and  afternoon;  bnt  who  hath  de- 
spised the  day  of  small  things  ?  Could  the  bishop 
have  foreseen  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  Hartford 
and  Middletown,  and  especially  that  noble  institu- 
tion, the  Wesleyan  University,  which  has  been  such 
a  blessing  to  our  Church,  how  would  his  great  soul 
have  thanked  God  and  taken  courage!  Its  first 
president,  the  seraphic  Fisk,  who  sleeps  in  the  beau- 
tiful cemetery  on  the  hill,  was  then  a  youth  of  eight- 
een, and  was  npt  licensed  to  preach  till  eight  years 
after;  and  Stephen  OL'n,  of  blessed  memory,  was 
then  a  lad  in  his  father's  house  in  Vermont,  and  it 
was  not  till  twelve  years  after  our  visit  to  Middle- 
town  he  became  a  Methodist  minister. 

The  bishop  had  been  at  Middletown  several  times 
before.  He  was  there  as  early  as  June,  1791.  He 
preached  in  the  meeting-house  belonging  to  the 
Standing  Order,  and  then  after  preaching  rode  a 
mile  out  of  town  to  get  lodging.    Bishop  Whatcoat 
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was  with  him  there  in  the  month  of  May,  1803, 
and  preached  at  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  in  "  the  Sep- 
arate Meeting-honse."  When  he  had  finished  his 
sermon  the  old  women  controverted  his  doctrine  of 
sanctification. 

On  Monday  we  went  to  Burlington.  The  bishop 
preached,  and  he  shaved  very  close.  On  through 
Goshen,  neict  to  Sharon,  where  we  were  the  guests 
of  Alpheus  Jewett,  a  wealthy  farmer.  He  was  a 
large  man,  with  much  native  dignity.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  late  Eev.  William  Jewett. 

Bishop  Asbury  preached  at  Brother  Jewett's  from 
Heb.  iv,  11-16.  Our  meeting-house  was  a  mile  from 
the  village,  among  a  huge  pile  of  rocks.  Our  fathers 
were  not  Solomons  in  regard  to  the  sites  of  their 
churches.  Now  we  have  a  neat  brick  church  in  the 
village. 

Thursday,  July  5,  brought  us  to  Amenia,  and  to 
Thomas  Ingraham's,  just  where  we  were  May  17; 
and  think  what  a  round  we  had  taken  in  the  inter- 
vening six  weeks.  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
bishop  might  have  rested  a  little  from  his  incessant 
toil  after  he  had  attended  the  conference  in  Win- 
ohester ;  but  no,  he  never  thought  of  resting  till  he 
rested  in  Abraham's  bosom,  or  of  locating  till  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  throne  of  God. 

The  next  day  he  preached  at  John  Kow's  meet- 
ing-house in  Milan.  The  old  man  still  lives,,  and 
has  consecrated  his  money  to  God  by  building  a 
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chnrcli  and  parsonage.^  Here  we  met  Freeborn 
Qarrettson  and  Daniel  ELitt,  and  went  with  them 
to  Ehinebeck. 

On  Monday,  July  16,  Bishop  Asbnry,  Daniel  Hitt, 
William  Jewett,  and  I  started  for  the  Gtenesee  Con- 
ference. William  Jewett  was  then  a  youth  of  nn- 
conmion  beauty  and  promise.  We  crossed  the 
Hudson,  passed  through  Kingston,  (formerly  Esopus, 
originally  settled  by  the  Huguenots,)  then  to  Dur- 
ham, over  the  mountains,  to  New  Sharon,  to  a  camp- 
meeting  under  the  charge  of  Henry  Stead. 

On  Thursday  we  fired  three  guns  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Bishop  Asbury  preached  first ;  then  Danid 
Hitt,  without  any  intermission ;  and  as  soon  as  he  sat 
down  I  preached  in  German.  There  was  a  good  num- 
ber of  Germans  present  (many  of  them  Lutherans) 
who  were  permitted  to  sit  near  the  stand  and  hear 
in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 
They  were  delighted.  They  had  supposed  the  differ- 
ence in  the  effect  of  Methodist  preaching  from  that 
of  their  own  ministers  was  in  the  language.  They 
thought  the  English  expressed  the  Gospel  better. 
But  when  the  power  of  God  came  upon  the  people, 
and  tears  flowed  down  many  cheeks  under  German 
preaching,  they  were  convinced  the  difference  was 
not  in  the  language,  but  in  the  manner  of  conmiuni- 
cation ;  the  one  formal,  the  other  spiritual.  Quite  a 
revival  followed,  and  a  number  of  preachers  were 
*  He  has  died  since  I  made  the  record. 
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raised  up.  This  meeting  was  held  near  Cherry 
Valley. 

We  spent  the  Sabbath  at  Cazenovia,  Bishop  As- 
bnry,  Brother  Hitt,  and  I,  preached,  and  William 
Jewett  exhorted.  The  services  were  held  in  Silas 
Blass's  bam.  It  would  have  been  a  glorious  vision 
of  the  fdtnre  conld  Bishop  Asbury  have  foreseen  the 
future  prosperity  of  Methodism  in  Cazenovia  and  the 
noble  seminary  of  learning  erected  there. 

On  Monday  we  reached  Daniel  Dorsey's,  at  Lyons, 
about  sunset.  We  had  rode  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  miles  from  Bhinebeck.  Daniel  Dorsey,  a  Meth- 
odist of  the  old  stamp,  was  originally  from  Maryland, 
and  a  Methodist  there.  He  had  a  large  farm  and  a 
large  heart.  His  house  was  a  home  where  the  weary 
itinerant  deliglited  to  rest.  He  was  steward  of  the 
dreuit  and  a  local  preacher. 

K)BMATa0N  OF  GENESEE  OONTEBENCE. 

As  Bishop  Asbury  was  severely  censured  for  or- 
ganizing this  conference,  and  as  it  produced  much 
.  agitation  at  the  time,  so  that  several  annual  confer- 
ences and  the  General  Conference  of  1812  took  action 
upon  it,  I  will  give  a  brief  sketch  of  it,  showing  that 
what  Bishop  Asbury  did  was  worthy  of  all  praise, 
and  that,  like  Mr.  Wesley,  he  was  far-seeing,  and 
could  plan  for  the  future. 

Previous  to  its  formation,  the  preachers  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna District,  in  Western  Kew  York,  (eighteen 
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in  number,)  belonged  to  the  Philadelphia  Conferenoe, 
and  it  was  a  long  distance  to  go  to  conference  on  horse- 
back,  which  was  then  their  nsnal  mode  of  traveling ; 
80  also  the  preachers  in  Canada  and  Caynga  District^ 
who  belonged  to  New  York  Conference.  Mr. 
Asborj  believed  there  was  a  more  excellent  way 
for  both  preadiers  and  people.  Hnch  time  was  lost^ 
and  the  work  on  circuits  suffered  by  the  long  absence 
of  the  preachers.  Bishop  Asbury,  with  almost  a 
prophet's  eye,  foresaw  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
Western  New  York ;  that  it  would  be  the  garden  of 
the  Empire  State,  and  the  garden  of  Methodism. 

In  1809,  while  the  bishop  and  I  were  pasring 
through  tlie  Genesee  country,  as  we  were  riding 
along  he  said  to  me,  ^^  Henry,  things  do  not  go  right 
here.  There  must  be  a  Genesee  Conference;"  and 
then  he  went  on  to  assign  his  reasons.  The  bishop 
then  planned  the  conference  and  its  boundaries  in 
his  own  mind,  and  proceeded  afterward  to  'carry  his 
purpose  into  effect.  The  new  conference  was  com- 
posed of  four  districts,  namely,  Susquehanna,  Cayuga^ 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  it  was  to  hold 
its  first  session  in  Lyons,  Ontario  County,  July  30j 
1810. 

This  act  of  the  bishop  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to 
many  of  the  preachers,  not  of  the  Genesee,,  but  of 
other  conferences.  James  Smith  and  Jesse  Lee  were 
greatly  displeased.  The  former  said  ^^it  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age  in  Bishop 
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Asbnry ;  that  he  was  in  his  dotage/'  etc. ;  others 
considered  it  an  nnanthorized  assuinption  of  power ; 
and  some  said  ^4t  was  cmel,  setting  off  these 
preachers  to  starve."  I  justified  him,  and  said  "  I 
thonght  it  one  of  the  best  official  acts  of  the  bishop, 
and  that  in  a  few  years  Genesee  Conference  would 
be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Union."  How  far  I  was 
right  maj  be  easily  seen.  It  certainly  was  ike  best 
thing  that  could  have  been  done  for  the  Methodists 
in  Western  New  York.  The  plan  originated  with 
Bishop  Asbury,  who  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  things  in  that  part  of  the  country  than  his 
colleague;  but  Bishop  M'Kendree  concurred  in  it, 
and  therefore  receiyed  his  share  of  the  censure.  But 
-very  nobly  some  of  the  conferences  vindicated  the 
bishops,  for  most  of  them  took  action  upon  it.  That 
the  bishops  were  perfectly  justifiable  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  1796  a  proviso  had  been  inserted  in 
the  Discipline  in  these  words :  "  Provided  that  the 
bishops  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  oth^  yearly 
conferences  in  the  interval  of  the  General  Conference, 
if  a  sufficiency  of  new  circuits  be  anywhere  formed 
for  that  purpose."  This  was  re-enacted  at  each  suc- 
ceeding conference,  with  a  slight  change,  until  1832 ; 
therefore  the  bishop's  act  was  constitutional,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  complain  of  ^^  assumed 
powers,"  etc. 

At  the  Yirginia  Conference  of  1810  this  important 
qiiestion  was  asked :  ^^  Whether  the  bishops  had  a 
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right  to  form  the  eighth,  or  Genesee  Conference?" 
The  bishop  had  no  difficulty  in  answering  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, that  the  "right"  was  questioned. 

Bishop  Asbury,  after  the  first  session  of  the  Gene- 
see Conference,  makes  the  following  record :  "  K  the 
cry  of  ^  want  of  order '  came  from  God,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Genesee  Conference  was  one  of  the  most 
judicious  acts  of  the  episcopacy.  We  stationed  sixty- 
three  preachers,  and  cured  some  till  then  incurable 
cases." 

The  New  York  Conference  took  action  on  the  sub- 
ject and  nobly  vindicated  the  bishops.  I  cannot 
withhold  their  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  do 
them  so  much  honor,  especially  as  they  never  have 
been  published : 

"Whereas,  doubts  have  been  entertained  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  brethren  respecting  the  con- 
stitutionality and  necessity  of  the  Genesee  Confer- 
ence. Our  opinion  being  requested  on  the  subject, 
after  mature  deliberation,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
constituting  of  that  conference  is  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  form  of  discipline, 
and  calculated  to  facilitate  the  work  of  G^d,  and 
spread  the  Eedeemer's  kingdom,  in  the  conicincing, 
conviction,  conversion,  and  establishing  immortal 
souls  in  the  precious  truths  of  the  blessed  Gospel; 
and  also  we  are  of  opinion  that  our  venerable  super- 
intendents have  acted  judiciously  therein,  and  entirely 
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under  the  authority  our  discipline  has  vested  in  them, 
and  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

'^  JResolved,  1,  That  we  consider  the  appointment  of 
the  Genesee  Conference  to  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  onr  form  of  discipline ; 
and  that,  the  superintendents  have  assumed  no  ille- 
gitimate power,  or  forfeited  any  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them."    Carried. 

"  jResolved,  2,  That,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  Conferences,  and  the 
great  increase  of  circuits  since  the  bounds  thereof 
were  defined  by  the  General  Conference  in  1800, 
which  is  about  or  fully  double  the  number,  we  con- 
sider the  appointment  of  the  Genesee  Conference 
proper  and  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  connection." 
Carried. 

"  JResolved,  3,  That  we  therefore  recommend  or  ad- 
vise the  continuation  of  that  conference,  and  that  we 
do  pledge  our  mutual  support  to  our  bishops  and 
superintendents  therein."    Carried. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  1812  an  address  of 
several  preachers  of  the  Genesee  Conference  on  the 
subject  was  presented  by  Bishop  M'Kendree  on  the 
6th  of  May.  A  committee  of  eight  was  appointed, 
one  from  each  conference.  Ezekiel  Cooper  was  chair- 
man. The  next  day.  May  the  7th,  the  chairman 
presented  the  following  resolution:  "Moved,  that 
this  General  Conference  do  consider  that  the  Genesee 
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Annual  Conference  k  a  legally  oonBtHnted  and  or- 
ganized conference.''    It  was  carried  nnanimonaly. 

The  organization  of  the  Genesee  Cionferenoe  was 
an  era  in  the  history  of  Methodism  in  Western 
New  York.  The  first  conference  began  on  Friday. 
Both  Bishops  Asbury  and  M'Kendree  were  present 
There  was  a  camp-meeting  held  in  connection 
with  the  conference.  We  had  no  meeting-honse  in 
Lyons  then,  and  the  conference  was  held  in  Captain 
Dorsey's  granary.  There  were  sixty-three  pread^rs 
present,  among  them  some  noble  men:  Anning 
Owen,  my  old  colleague,  Benjamin  Bidlack,  and 
Gideon  Draper.  William  Case,  Ebenezer  White, 
Seth  Mattison,  and  others  were  indeed  pillars  in 
our  Church. 

A  more  harmonious  conference  I  never  attended. 
Everything  augured  well  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  our  Zion. 

On  Sunday  Bishops  Asbury  and  M'Kendree 
preached  on  the  camp-ground.  The  word  was 
quick  and  powerful. 

On  Wednesday  about  two  o'clock  the  confer- 
ence adjourned,  and  the  preachers,  after  shaking 
hands  and  exchanging  plans,  separated  for  their 
various  fields  of  labor,  to  preach,  to  suffer,  or  to 
die.  Most  of  them  are  now  resting  in  Abraham's 
bosom. 

After  dinner  Bishop  Asbury  and  I  started  on  our 
journey.    It  was  not  his  custom  to  tarry  aft«r  con- 
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feronce  ad^'onnied.  He  moyed  right  on,  And  often 
his  horse  was  at  the  door  and  he  was  ready  to 
commence  his  jonmej  as  soon  as  the  benediction 
was  prononnced.  He  thns  avoided  importunity, 
and  no  one  could  have  his  appointment  changed  if 
he  desired  to,  for  no  one  knew  where  to  find  the 
bishop. 

"We  commenced  omr  southern  and  "Western  tour. 
Such  a  dolefiil,  fearftil  ride  few  bishops  ever  had, 
and  it  was  one  calculated  to  make  the  traveler 
rejoice  when  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  Asbury 
at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  infirmities,  rode  in 
a  sulky  and  I  on  horseback.  Sometimes  I  would 
ride  before  him  and  then  in  the  rear.  We  would 
occasionally  change  when  he  was  tired,  or  the  roads 
very  rough. 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  was  very  pleasant. 
"We  had  the  company  of  Anning  Owen,  the  apostle 
of  Methodism  in  "Wyoming,  who  was  not  only  good 
company  but  a  good  guide.  He  went  with  us  to 
Tioga  Point,  and  then  we  parted  with  him  reluct- 
antly. Brother  Owen  went  to  Wyoming,  and  we 
took  the  route  for  Northumberland.  We  soon  got 
lost  in  the  wilderness,  and  needed  a  cloud  by  day 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  to  guide  us.  Then  a 
fine  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Coles,  piloted  us  five 
miles,  and  helped  us  out  of  our  difficulty. 

We  had  been  accustomed  to  muddy  roads,  rocks, 
hills,  mountains,  gulfs,  rapids,  dangerous  streams, 
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but  this  route  excelled  them  all  for  difficulty  and 
danger.  We  traveled  several  hourg  in  the  rain  and 
gained  nine  miles.  We  came  to  Elder's  Inn,  where, 
though  not  a  very  desirable  place,  we  were  glad  to 
put  up.  It  poured  all  night.  The  next  morning  we 
proceeded  through  the  solitary  woods,  that  had  been 
the  abode  of  Indians,  and  where  the  wild  beast  still 
found  a  home,  through  deep  mud,  over  huge  rocks 
and  lofty  hills,  down  deep  gulleys,  to  where  two 
branches  of  the  Elk  waters  formed  a  junction.  The 
current  being  so  rapid  we  thought  it  not  safe  to  ven- 
ture over ;  but  we  soon  perceived  that  the  water  wap 
fSsdling,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we  passed 
over  in  safety. 

Of  this  journey  Bishop  Asbury  makes  the  follow- 
ing mournful  record:  "We  must  needs  come  the 
Northumberland  road;  it  is  an  awfiil  wilderness. 
Alas !  Bead  and  prayed  in  the  woods.  I  leave  the 
rest  to  God.  In  the  last  three  days  and  a  half  we 
have  ridden  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  What 
mountains,  hills,  rocks,  roots !  Brother  Boehm  was 
thrown  from  the  sulky,  but  providentially  not  a  bone 
broken."  This  record  needs  no  comment.  It  makes 
me  weep  when  I  look  back  and  remember  how 
patiently  he  suffered.  I  was  suddenly  thrown  from 
the  sulky  and  might  have  been  killed,  but  as  the 
bishop  said  I  was  providentially  preserved,  or  I 
might  have  found  a  grave  in  the  wilderness  and  left 
the  poor  infirm  old  man  to  have  pursued  his  journey 
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alone.  The  road  waa  so  rough  that  Father  Asbury 
could  not  ride  in  the  Bulky ;  it  jolted  and  hurt  him, 
so  he  and  I  exchanged,  and  he  rode  my  horse  and  I 
in  his  vehicle.  If  he  had  been  thrown  out  as  I  was 
he  probably  would  have  been  killed.  No  bone  of 
mine  was  broken,  and  yet  the  flesh  was  torn  from 
my  left  leg  so  that  I  was  a  cripple  for  months.  I 
suffered  more  than  if  it  had  been  broken.  Biding 
on  horseback  with  that  poor  leg,  no  language  can 
describe  my  suffering. 

We  will  resume  our  narrative,  for  we  are  not  yet 
out  of  the  woods.  When  we  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  we  fell  in  with  a  man  by  the 
name  of  John  Brown.  As  it  was  dangerous  for  us 
to  proceed,  Mr.  Brown  kindly  invited  ^us  to  his 
cabin.  No  endangered  mariner  was  ever  more  glad 
to  get  into  harbor  than  we  were  to  find  a  shelter, 
for  houses  in  that  wilderness  were  very  "  few  and  far 
between." 

But  the  reader  must  not  suppose  Mr.  Brown's 

cabin  was  close  at  hand,  and  that  all  we  had  to  do 

was  to  enter  it.    We  had  to  cross  the  creek  twice, 

and  that  with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  and  then 

tug  our  way  up  an  exceedingly  high  mountain  in 

the  heart  of  the  wilderness  before  we  reached  his 

cottage.     When  we  arrived  there  we  found  he  had 

no  wife,  nor  children,  nor  housekeeper.      He  did 

his  own  cooking  and  washing.    John  Brown  was  a 

harmit.    He  was   an   Englishman  who,   for  some 

20 
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reason,  had  chosen  this  secladed  spot  where  he  lived, 
fonr  miles  from  any  other  dwelling.  His  cabin  was 
pleasant,  and  he  most  cheerfdUy  divided  his  coarse 
&re  with  ns. 

We  felt  much  at  home,  and  the  after  part  of  this 
day  we  were  employed  in  reading,  meditation,  and 
prayer.  We  spent  the  Sabbath  very  differently  from 
what  we  had  generally  done.  It  was  what  Mr.  As- 
bury  nsed  to  call  a  "  dumb  Sabbath.'^  What  added 
to  the  gloom,  it  rained  all  the  day  and  night.  By  the 
fall  out  of  the  carriage  the  day  before  I  was  more 
injured  than  I  thought  for  at  first ;  my  left  1^  was 
bruised  and  torn  and  much  inflamed,  and  I  was  very 
lame. 

But  onward  we  must  move.  So  on  Monday,  July 
80,  we  began  to  descend  the  mountain,  and  our  kind 
friend  John  Brown  accompanied  us  to  the  shore  of 
the  creek,  which  we  found  considerably  higher  than 
the  day  before,  being  swollen  by  the  rain.  As  it  was 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  cross,  we  took  the  back 
track,  our  host  inviting  us  to  return  to  his  cabin  and 
stay  till  it  was  safe  to  proceed  on  our  journey.  He 
did  everything  he  could  to  make  us  comfortable  and 
happy.  I  have  put  up  in  palaces,  but  never  felt 
more  comfortable  and  grateful  than  in  the  humble 
cabin  of  John  Brown. 

As  the  storm  had  abated  the  next  morning  we 
bade  a  final  adieu  to  our  pleasant  home  in  the  wil- 
derness^ and  began  to  descend  the  mountain ;  but  our 
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kind  Mend  and  benefactor  would  not  permit  ns  to 
go  alone.  He  went  with  ns  five  miles,  in  wliieli  dis* 
tance  we  crossed  the  waters  of  the  Elk  seven  times. 
John  Brown's  hospitality  was  worthy  of  patriarchal 
times.  To  ns  it  was  a  heaven-send,  for  if  we  had 
been  obliged  to  remain  at  a  tavern  dnring  that  time 
we  stayed  with  him  we  should  have  been  bankrupt, 
for  Bishop  Asbnry  and  myself  had  only  two  dollars. 
I  know,  for  I  carried  the  purse. 

With  gratefdl  hearts  we  bade  adieu  to  the  hermit, 
and  proceeded  on  our  perilous  journey.  After  dining 
at  Hill's  Inn  we  crossed  the  stream,  which  was  fuU 
of  drift  logs.  The  wheels  were  taken  from  our  car- 
riage, and  they  and  the  body  placed  in  a  canoe,  in 
which  we  also  got,  and  were  ro^ed  over  by  two  men, 
while  our  horses  were  obliged  to  swim  across.  The 
stream  was  swollen  and  the  waters  rapid,  but  fortu- 
nately we  aU  reached  in  safety  the  other  shore ;  then 
we  had  to  put  on  our  wheels  to  get  our  sulky  in 
order  to  prepare  for  our  journey.  I  was  lame  and 
the  bishop  feeble.  To  add  to  the  gloom,  clouds 
gathered  over  us  dark  and  heavy.  It  thundered  and 
lightened,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  when  we 
were  over  the  stream  to  begin  our  journey  we  had  to 
ascend  a  rough,  high,  craggy  mountain ;  but  as  Mr. 
Asbury  wrote,  "  God  brought  us  in  safety  to  Muddy 
Greek.  Deep  roads  and  swollen  streams  we  had 
enough  on  our  route  to  Northumberland  on  "Wed- 
nesday." 
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Northumberland  la  a  pleMant,  qniet^  loma&tie 
place  on  the  Susquehanna.  The  dietinguiahed  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestley  spent  the  eyening  of  life  here,  and 
died  in  1804,  aged  seventy.  He  was  a  splendid 
scholar,  and  a  great  man ;  but  how  dijBG^ent  his  life^ 
labors,  and  influence  from  that  of  the  apostolic 
Asburj.  They  both  were  adopted  citizens  of  Am^- 
ica ;  both  died  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

On  Friday,  after  an  unparalleled  week  of  toil  and 
suffering,  we  reached  Middletown,  Pa.,  and  took 
dinner  with  our  old  friend  Dr.  Bomer.  A  number 
of  the  neighbors  heard  of  the  bishop's  arrival  and 
came  to  see  him,  and  urged  him  to  preach;  but 
he  had  only  time  to  pray  with  them,  and  say 
"  farewell."  But  it  was  very  refreshing,  after  hav- 
ing for  so  long  put  up  at  miserable  taverns,  and 
been  among  strangers,  and  through  such  perils, 
to  meet  with  so  many  familiar  faces  and  kind 
friends. 

In  the  afternoon  we  journeyed  on  to  my  father's. 
My  aged  parents  embraced  me  with  joy,  while  I 
felt  "  there  is  no  place  like  home."  Bishop  Asbury 
and  my  father  gave  to  each  other  the  kiss  of  af- 
fection, and  mutually  encircled  each  other  in  their 
arms.  That  day  we  rode  fifty  miles.  From  Charles-, 
ton  to  my  father's  house  we  had  traveled  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.  The 
bishop  preached  on  Saturday  evening  at  "  Boehm's 
Chapel." 
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His  letters  were  generally  sent  to  the  care  of  my 
father,  and  at  his  house  he  answered  them,  so  he  was 
generally  bnsy  with  his  pen  after  onr  arrival  home. 
He  found  fifteen  letters  waiting  this  time,  and  he 
answered  them  all  on  Saturday. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ANNUAL  TOUB,  1810— WESTERN  CONFERENCE. 

After  an  absence  of  months  I  remained  at  home 
one  day  and  two  nights,  and  the  bishop  said, 
"  Henry,  we  must  move."  My  father  and  sister  and 
many  others  went  with  ns  to  Lancaster,  where,  on 
the  fifth  of  August,  we  had  a  great  day.  The  bishop 
even  felt  an  interest  in  this  place,  where  we  had  such 
a  hard  time  to  obtain  a  foothold.  He  preached 
morning  and  evening,  James  Smith  at  three,  and  I 
immediately  after  him  in  German.  The  bishop 
rejoiced  to  see  such  a  comfortable  house  of  worship 
here,  and  wrote :  "  After  forty  years'  labor  we  have 
a  neat  little  chapel  of  our  own." 

"  Good-by,"  I  said  to  my  Mends,  and  at  noon  on 
Monday  we  were  at  Columbia,  where  the  bishop 
preached.  I  was  lame,  and  the  lameness  was  in- 
creasing;^ but  I  did  not  name  it  to  my  parents  lest 
they  should  urge  me  to  stay  home,  or  worry  about 
me  when  I  was  gone ;  therefore  I  bore  my  sufferings 
in  silence.  From  Columbia  we  went  to  York. 
Methodism  was  introduced  here  in  1781  by  Freeborn 
Garrettson.  On  Wednesday  to  Carlisle,  where  the 
bishop  drew  up  a  plan  for  a  new  meeting-house,  and 
auBwered  twenty  letters. 
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The  bishop  preached  in  Shippensburgh  from  Gal. 
vi,  9,  then  we  went  to  Chambersbnrgh.  We  had 
there  a  neat  little  chapel  in  the  town,  but  the  bishop 
preached  in  the  court-house,  as  it  would  hold  more 
people.  Bishop  Asbury  made  but  two  visits  to  this 
place,  and  I  was  with  him  on  both  occasions,  the  one 
in  1810,  the  other  in  1811. 

The  next  day  our  ride  was  terrible  over  three  lofty 
mountains,  and  we  were  under  the  rays  of  an  August 
Bun,  and  I  suffering  almost  martyrdom  with  my  lame 
leg.  James  Hunter  kindly  escorted  us  to  Fort  Lit- 
tleton, and  took  us  to  his  own  house,  and  treated  us 
as  if  we  were  angels.  The  bishop  says,  "  On  Sun- 
day, August  12,  at  Littleton  Chapel,  I  preached,  and 
we  administered  the  sacrament ;  but  as  my  aid  was 
lame  the  labor  fell  on  me.  Though  wearied  and  sore 
with  traveling  I  enjoyed  a  gracious  season." 

I  was  so  lame  and  in  such  misery  that  I  was 
advised  to  remain  at  home ;  but  lame  or  not  lame, 
bright  and  early  the  next  morning  we  were  on  our 
journey  to  Bloody  Bun,  and  though  it  rained,  we 
reached  it  at  three  o'clock.  After  having  changed 
our  wet  garments  the  bishop  preached  at  four  from 
Luke  xiii,  12,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  I  preached 
in  German  from  John  iii,  19,  and  at  night  I  preached 
again  in  English  from  Acts  x,  35,  and  Joshua  Monroe 
exhorted.  It  was  a  time  of  power,  and  we  had  a 
fihout  in  the  camp. 

"W^e  preached  at  BomerdoUar's  tavern.      There 
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were  seven  of  his  femfly  who  professed  tx)  belong  to 
the  household  of  fidth.  It  is  not  often  there  is  as 
mnch  salt  in  a  public  house.  There  is  generally  no 
room  for  the  Saviour  at  the  inn. 

The  roads  next  day  were  intolerable.  The  bishop 
said,  "  I  enter  my  protest,  as  I  have  yearly  for  forty 
years,  against  this  road."  In  the  evening  we  reached 
Connellsville,  in  Fayette  County,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  miles  from  Chambersburgh.  It  was  so 
called  from  Zachariah  Connell,  who  laid  it  out 
seventy  years  ago.  Mr.  Asbury  must  have  felt  a 
little  sad  when  he  wrote,  "O  what  a  life  is  thisl 
My  aid  is  lame,  and  I  am  obliged  to  drive."  It  will 
also  be  seen  how  the  bishop  employed  his  time,  and 
how  deeply  he  felt  for  the  Germans,  for  he  adds : 
"  People  call  me  by  my  name  as  they  pass  me  on  the 
road,  and  I  hand  them  a  religious  tract  in  Grerman 
or  in  English,  or  I  call  at  a  door  for  a  glass  of  water, 
and  leave  a  little  pamphlet.  How  can  I  be  useful  i 
1  am  old  and  feeble  and  sick,  and  can  do  but  little ; 
and  the  poor  Germans !  they  are  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd." 

On  Saturday  we  reached  Brownsville.  This  is 
where  the  old  Bedstone  fort  was.  W-e  then  went  to 
Pike  Eun  camp-meeting,  on  Jacob  Gruber's  district, 
in  Washington  County.  This  county  was  the  hot- 
bed of  the  famous  "Whisky  Eebellion."  There 
were  one  hundred  tents  and  four  or  five  hundred 
people  encamped  on  the  ground.     Sunday  was  a 
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high  day.  There  were  three  thousand  people  in  the 
grove.  I  opened  the  campaign  in  the  morning  by 
preaching  from  Acts  x,  85  at  eleven,  and  in  the 
evening  Bishop  Asbnry  preached,  and  in  the  afker- 
noon  Jacob  Gruber. 

In  reference  to  this  meeting  Bishop  Asbury  says, 
"There  were  very  wicked  people  there,  I  learned, 
who  desperately  libeled  Brother  M'Kendree  and  the 
preachers,,  and  committed  othw  abominable  offenses. 
On  Monday  I  was  called  npon  to  preach  in  the 
morning.  I  took  occasion  to  give  a  solemn  warning 
to  certain  sons  of  Belial  that  they  would  be  watched, 
and  their  names  published.  I  felt  much*  but  God 
was  in  the  word."  He  was  very  pointed,  and  it  had 
a  good  effect  upon  the  sons  of  Belial. 

Friday,  August  26,  brought  us  to  Pittsburgh. 
Bishop  Asbury  visited  this  town  as  early  as  July, 
1789.  The  population  in  1786  was  only  five 
hundred.  It  was  a  little  settlement  when  Mr. 
Asbury  first  visited  it,  and  when  we  were  there  in 
1810  there  were  only  five  thousand  inhabitants.  On 
his  first  visit  he  wrote :  "  I  preached  in  the  even- 
ing to  a  serious  audience.  This  is  a  day  of  very 
small  things.  What  can  we  hope  ?  yet  what  can  we 
fear  ?  I  felt  great  love  to  the  people,  and  hope  God 
will  arise  to  help  and  bless  them."  He  remained  in 
Pittsburgh  several  days  on.  that  visit.  He  preached 
on  Monday,  and  says  the  people  were  attentive ;  but, 
alas  I  they  are  far  from  God,  and  too  near  the  savages 
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in  Bitoation  and  manners."  This  mnst  have  been 
the  introduction  of  Methodism  in  Pittsburgh. 

More  than  a  dozen  years  rolled  away  before 
Asbury  visited  Pittsburgh  again ;  that  was  in  August, 
1803,  the  year  I  traveled  with  him  almost  to  thk 
place,  and  then  returned.  On  Sunday,  August  27, 
1803,  the  bishop  preached  in  the  court-house  in  the 
morning  from  1  Chron.  vii,  14  to  about  four  hundred 
people.  He  says,  "I  would  have  preached  again, 
but  the  Episcopalians  occupied  the  house.  I  come 
once  in  twelve  years,  but  they  could  not  consent  to 
give  way  for  me.  It  is  time  we  had  a  house  of  our 
own.  I  think  I  have  seen  a  lot  which  will  answer 
to  build  upon." 

We  put  up  with  John  "Wrenshall.  On  Sunday  the 
bishop  preached  on  the  foundation  of  the  new  meet- 
ing-house at  nine  o'clock  to  about  five  hundred  hear- 
ers. Text,  Mark  xi,  17,  "  My  house  shall  be  called 
of  all  nations  the  house  of  prayer,"  etc.  I  exhorted. 
At  two  o'clock  I  preached  at  Brother  Cooper's  house 
from  1  John  iii,  1,  "  Behold  what  manner,"  etc.  At 
five  Asbury  preached  again  on  the  foundation  of  our 
Church  to  a  thousand  people.  The  bishop  adds: 
"  The  society  here  is  lively  and  increasing  in  num- 
bers, and  the  prospect  still  is  good  in  this  borough." 

CTn  Monday  morning  we  left  Pittsburgh,  piloted  for 
a  few  miles  by  John  Wrenshall. 

The  next  day  we  reached  John  Beck's.  There  I 
carved  my  name  on  a  tree,  with  the  date  of  our  being 
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there.  The  old  tree  may  still  be  standing  to  witness 
that  Henry  Boehm  was  there  the  30th  of  Angnst, 
1810,  over  fifty  years  ago ;  but  where  is  onr  host,  his 
family,  and  his  guests  ?  They  have  fallen ;  I  am  left 
alona  On  we  traveled  to  a  camp-meeting  at  Little 
Kanawha.  James  Quin  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
district  where  it  was  held.  We  were  the  guests  of 
Kichard  Lee,  brother  of  Kev.  Wilson  Lee. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  preached 
from  Prov.  xviii,  10.  Bishop  Asbury  at  eleven,  from 
1  Tim.  iv,  16,  "Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto 
the  doctrine,"  etc.;  after  which  he  ordained  John 
Holmes  to  the  office  of  an  elder.  There  were  a  great 
many  such  ordinations  wherever  the  bishop  traveled. 
It  accommodated  those  who  could  not  go  far  to  con- 
ference. At  three  James  Quin  gave  us  a  powerftd 
sermon  from  2  Thess.  i,  7-10,  on  the  second  coming 
of  Jesus.    I  preached  again  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday  morning  the  Lord's  supper  was  ad- 
ministered ;  after  which  the  bishop  preached  a  profit- 
able discourse  on  1  Peter  v,  7-9. 

We  left  the  encampment,  and  I  preached  at 
Brother  Wolf's,  in  German,  from  Acts  viii,  35.  I 
had  great  liberty  in  speaking  to  a  people  who  had 
not  heard  the  Gospel  in  their  mother  tongue  in  ten 
or  twelve  years.  Bishop  Asbury  held  forth  in  En- 
glish immediately  after.  James  Quin  continued 
with  us  several  days,  and  he  was  most  excellent 
company. 
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On  Wednesday  the  bishop  preadied  m  the  sdbod- 
house  on  a  bluff  opposite  Bl^in^hasseit^  Ideaid.  I 
saw  the  beautifol  island  where  Harman  filenner- 
hassett  and  his  beautiful  wife  dwelt  in  most  sui^paSB- 
ing  loveliness,  till  a  blight  came  oyer  this  terrestrial 
Eden  and  destroyed  it.  The  reader  must  be  fitmSifo* 
with  the  melancholy  history  of  this  most  unfoitunate 
family. 

On  Tuesday  we  crossed  the  Ohio  into  Belpre,  and 
put  up  at  Mr.  Browning's.  The  lady  of  the  house, 
who  was  from  Old  Connecticut,  was  delighted  in 
entertaining  a  Methodist  bishop.  She  oonreraed 
with  him  readily,  and  lamented  the  destittrtion  <^ 
the  West  in  r^ard  to  able  preachers,  and  spofce  of 
the  elegant  meeting-houses,  pews,  organs,  singing, 
and  the  charming  preachers  of  the  East.  "0 
bishop,"  said  she,  "you  can't  telll"  The  bishop, 
delighted  with  her  enthusiastic  descriptions,  ex- 
claimed, "O  yes,  yes.  Old  Connecticut  for  all  the 
world ! 

A  fine  house  and  a  high  steeple, 
A  learned  priest  and  a  gay  people." 

After  considerable  further  conversation  she  inquired, 
"Bishop,  where  do  you  live?"  With  the  utmost 
solemnity,  and  with  a  countenance  and  tone  that 
showed  the  deep  emotion  of  his  soul,  he  replied, 

"No  foot  of  land  do  I  possess, 
No  cottage  in  the  wilderness, 
A  poor  NTByfeiriu^  man." 
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The  bishop  preached  in  Belpre  school-houBe  &ota 
Iioke  xix,  10. 

Ooloael  Putnam,  son  of  Israel  Putnam,  who 
bearded  the  wolf  in  his  den,  and  who  also  bearded 
the  British  lion,  invited  the  bishop,  Brother  Quin, 
and.  myself  to  the  honse  of  Mr.  Waldo,  grandson  of 
the  old  veteran.  We  had  a  hearty  welcome  and 
were  treated  like  princes.  In  the  evening  six  or 
eight  gentlemen,  revolutionary  officers,  with  their 
ladies,  were  invited  in,  and  we  spent  a  most  agree- 
able evening.  The  conversation  was  very  entertain- 
ing and  instructing,  and  the  bidiop  took  a  very 
active  part  in  it.  But  he  would  often  manage  to 
give  the  conversation  a  religious  turn,  to  which  the 
company  would  bow  assent.  The  bishop  prayed 
before  the  company  retired.  We  lodged  that  night 
in  a  splendid  baU-room.  "  Here,"  said  the  bishop, 
as  he  kneeled  down,  "  they  used  to  worship  the  devil ; 
let  us  worship  God." 

Early  next  morning  we  bade  adieu  to  our  polite 
host  and  were  on  our  way  to  Athens,  and  on  Thurs- 
day we  arrived  at  the  camp-meeting  near  that  town. 
We  had  now  traveled  five  hundred  and  forty-two 
miles  since  we  left  my  father's,  and  three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles  since  we  left 
Charleston. 

Much  good  was  done  at  this  camp-meeting.  We 
had  four  sermons  on  Sunday,  Bishop  Asbury  preach- 
ing twice.    I  preached  in  German. 
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•TraveKng  on  and  preaching  every  night  we 
reached  Chillicothe,  and  put  up  with  Dr.  Tiffin. 
The  bishop  says,  ^^  I  am  happy  to  find  him  n^  longer 
in  public  life,  but  a  private  citizen,  respectable  and 
respected,  and  the  work  of  God  revived  in  hig  souL 
I  have  preached  to  many  souls  in  the  late  camp- 
meetings.  Lord,  give  thy  word  success.  My  own 
soul  is  humbled  and  purified.  Glory  be  to  Gt)d ! " 
The  bishop  preached  in  the-  evening  from  £ev. 
xvi,  16. 

On  Sunday  Bishop  Asbury  preached  in  Chilli- 
cothe, and  baptized  a  whole  family  of  Quaker  de- 
scent. He  dwelt  upon  the  nature  of  the  ordinance 
of  baptism,  and  the  duty  it  imposes  upon  parents. 
It  was  a  rare  thing  for  birthright  Quakers  to  be 
brought  over  to  the  faith,  for  they  are  generally  as 
unyielding  as  the  oak ;  but  we  have  noticed  when 
they  are  really  converted  they  make  most  excellent 
Methodists.  This  was  the  case  with  that  bright  and 
shining  light,  John  Collins. 

On  Thursday  we  reached  Cincinnati,  and  were 
entertained  at  Oliver  Spencer's.  On  Friday  evening 
I  preached  in  German  from  John  viii,  36  on  being 
free  indeed,  and  Bishop  Asbury  exhorted.  The 
bishop  was  very  happy  in  his  remarks.  He  was 
always  present  when  it  was  practicable  to  hear  me 
preach  in  German.  He  had  a  great  love  for  the 
Germans,  and  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  German 
language.    On  Sabbath  the  bishop  preached  morning 
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and  evening,  and  I  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  day  of 
great  consolation  to  many. 

On  Monday  we  visited  several  families,  and  prayed 
with  them,  and  then  in  the  evening  Father  Asbury 
met  the  society  and  gave  them  a  pastoral  address. 
It  was  his  custom  to  meet  classes  and  to  meet  the 
societies,  and  give  them  good  advice  and  wise  sug- 
gestions, and  in  these  family  gatherings  and  family 
lectures  the  bishop  often  excelled  himself. 

Having  spent  four  days  in .  this  goodly  city  we 
prepared  for  our  departure.  The  bishop  felt  a 
peculiar  affection  for  the  people  in  Cincinnati,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  his 
journal:  "Sunday,  30,  I  preached  morning  and 
evening.  It  was  a  season  of  deep  seriousness  with 
the  congregations.  I  felt  an  intimate  communion 
with  God,  and  a  great  love  to  the  people,  saints  and 
poor  sinners.  Monday,  met  the  society;  Tuesday, 
we  bade  farewell  to  our  affectionate  friends  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  great  river  was  covered  with  mist 
until  nine  o'clock,  when  the  airy  curtain  rose  slowly 
from  the  waters,  gliding  along  in  expanded  and 
silent  majesty." 

We  traveled  in  Kentucky,  preaching  every  day. 
The  bishop  makes  this  singular  record :  "  The  Meth- 
odists are  all  for  camp-meetings,  the  Baptists  are  for 
public  baptizings.  I  am  afraid  this  dipping  with 
many  is  the  neplus  ultra  of  Christian  experience." 

On  Saturday  we  reached  Joseph  Ferguson's,  and 
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on  Sunday  spent  the  day  at  Ferguson's  Chapel. 
Here  Bishop  M'Kendree,  Learner  Blackman,  James 
Gwin,  and  Peter  Cartwright  overtook  us,  and  our 
spirits  were  much  refireshedL  We  had  not  seen 
Bishop  M'Kendree  since  we  parted  with  him  at 
Lyons  at  the  close  of  the  Genesee  Conference.  He 
had  returned  by  another  route.  Now  the  two 
bishops  and  the  preachers  started  in  company  £ar 
the  seat  of  the  Western  Conference. 

Bishop  Asbury's  soul  was  delighted  to  hear  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  borders  of  Zion,  and  he  wrote 
in  ecstasy :  "  We  have  an  open  door  set  wide  to  us 
in  Mississippi.  The  preachers  there  sent  but  one 
messenger  to  conference ;  they  could  not  spare  more. 
They  keep  their  ground  like  soldiers  of  Christ. 
Good  news  from  the  south.  Great  prospects  within 
the  bounds  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference." 

The  Western  Conference  was  held  in  the  new 
chapel,  Shelby  County,  Ky.,  commencing  on  No- 
vember 1, 1810.  The  two  bishops  were  present,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  preachers  from  their  various  fields 
of  toil.  The  conference  began,  continued,  and  ended 
in  peace. 

I  preached  on  Saturday,  at  early  candle-light,  from 
Matt,  xi,  28,  29. 

On  Sabbath  Bishop  M'Kendree  preached  one  of 
his  mighty  sermons,  and  Bishop  Asbury  exhorted 
with  wonderful  power.  Then  the  elders  and  de^icons 
were  ordained.    Fourteen  were  admitted  into  full 
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inembersliip   and  ordained  deacons,  among  whom 

were  William  Winans  and  James  Gwin.    The  latter 

was  also  ordained  elder  at  this  conference.    He  had 

been  a  local  preacher  years  before  he  entered  the 

traveling  connection.    John  Crane  and  a  number  of 

others  were  ordained  at  the  same  time.    Twenty-six 

were  received   on  trial,  among  whom  were  John 

Strange  and  Michael  Ellis,  and  other  pnre  and  noble 

spirits.    J.  B.  Finley  was  continned  on  trisd.    There 

hud  been  an  increase  of  four  thousand  members  in 

the  Western  Conference  this  year. 

The  bishops  assigned  fields  of  labor  to  ninety-five 

preachers,  and  then  we  parted  to  cultivate  Imman- 

nel'sland. 

21 
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CHAPTEE  XXVll. 

TOUB  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE. 

On  Tuesday,  October  9,  we  rode  to  Winchester, 
capital  of  Clarke  Couiity,  Ky.,  and  were  the  gaests  of 
Leroy  Cole.  The  history  of  this  brother  is  a  pecoliar 
one.  He  became  a  traveling  preacher  as  early  as 
1777.  His  first  appointment  was  to  North  Carolina 
with  John  Dickins  and  John  Bang,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  that  state.  He  was  in  Kent,  Delaware,  and 
on  the  Peninsnla,  Maryland,  with  Gill  and  Tmmell, 
and  did  noble  service.  In  1784  he  was  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Christmas 
Conference  in  Baltimore,  where  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  was  organized  in  1784.  In  1785  we 
find  in  the  Minutes  the  question,  "Who  is  laid 
aside  ?  Answer,  Leroy  Cole."  This  is  all  the  light 
we  have  on  the  subject,  and  this  is  enough  to  make 
darkness  visible.  There  might  have  been  injustice 
done  him,  for  soon  after  he  was  restored,  and  he  was 
a  traveling  or  local  preacher  for  over  fifty  years. 
He  early  emigrated  to  the  West,  and  settled  near 
Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  was  a  farmer,  beloved  and 
respected.  Mr.  Asbury's  visiting  him  and  the  friend- 
ship he  exhibited  shows  he  had  confidence  in  him. 
He  was  a  YirginiaH)  bom  in  1749    converted  in 
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1777,  and  the  same  year  liceBsed  to  preach  and  en- 
tered the  traveling  ministry.  He  sustained  a  local 
relation  when  we  visited  him.  He  was  afterward  a 
member  of  the  Kentucky  Conference.  He  died  in 
triumph  February  6, 1830,  aged  eighty-one. 

We  remained  two  days  at  Leroy  Coles's,  and  the 
bishop  preached  on  Thursday  evening.  On  Satur- 
day he  preached  at  Abraham  Cassell's,  brother  to 
Eev.  Leonard  Cassell  of  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
who  died  in  1808.  Abraham  had  emigrated  from 
Pipe  Creek,  Md. 

On  Sunday,  at  Nicholasvflle,  the  bishop  preached, 
and  I  in  the  evening  at  Brother  Cassell's  on  Matt. 
V,  20,  and  then  gave  them  another  discourse  in 
German. 

At  Brother  Cassell's  the  bishop  heard  sad  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Benjamin  Swope.  He  had 
died  the  winter  before.  The  bishop  says,  "  My  old 
acquaintance  was  a  man  of  more  than  common  mind 
and  gifts,  and  might  have  been  much  more  useful 
than  I  fear  he  was."  Mr.  Swope  was  a  minister 
among  "The  United  Brethren."  Mr.  Asbury  be- 
came acquainted  with  him  in  1771,  and  through  him 
with  the  great  Otterbein. 

On  Monday  we  visited  an  old  minister,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  West,  and  the  bishop  makes  this  mel- 
ancholy record.  I  never  read  it  without  pain :  "  This 
has  been  an  awful  day  to  me.  I  visited  Francis 
Poythress.     '  If  thou  be  he ;  but  O  how  fallen  I '  '* 
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Perhaps  no  record  in  his  journals  has  been  so  littfe 
understood  as  this,  and  none  more  liable  to  be  mis- 
interpreted. Some  haye  supposed  that  he  had  fidlen 
like  wretched  apostates,  who  have  made  shipwreck  of 
the  faith ;  but  it  was  not  so,  and  the  bishop  would 
not  willingly  or  knowingly  have  done  the  unfor- 
tunate brother  injustice.  My  journal  reads  thus: 
"  Monday  15,  we  went  with  Brother  Harris  to  see 
Francis  Poythress,  one  of  our  old  preachers.  '  He 
kas  heen  for  ten  yewra  m  a  atate  qf  insanity  j  and  is 
sttU  in  a  distressed  state  of  mind.  We  then  returned 
to  Brother  Harris's."  This  is  the  record  I  made 
over  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  was  italiciQed  as  the 
reader  now  sees  it. 

Francis  Poythress  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  our 
Israel.  He  was  admitted  into  the  traveling  connec- 
tion at  the  third  conference,  held  in  1776,  with  Free- 
born Garrettson,  Joseph  Hartley,  Nicholas  Watters, 
and  others.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  the  West.  In 
1790,  John  Tunnel  dying,  Francis  Poythress  was 
appointed  elder  at  the  West,  having  five  large  cir- 
cuits on  his  district,  and  on  th©m  were  Wilson  Lee, 
James  Haw,  and  Barnabas  M'Henry.  We  have  not 
space  to  trace  his  history.  His  excessive  labors 
shattered  his  system,  and  his  body  and  intellect  were 
both  injured.  About  the  year  1800  he  became  de- 
ranged, and  a  gloom  settled  down  upon  him  not 
to  be  removed.  When  Asbury  saw  him  he  was 
Bbocked,  contrasting  bis  former  look  with  his  appear- 
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anoe  tlien.  He  was  then  liTing  with  his  sister,  twelve 
miles  below  Lexington.  Bishop  Asbury  never  saw 
him  more;  death  soon  came  to  the  relief  of  poor 
f>ancis  Poythress,  and  none  who  knew  him  doubt 
but  he  is  among  the  clear  tmclonded  intellects  of  the 
upper  and  better  world. 

On  Friday  Bishops  Asbury  and  M'Cendree,  James 
Owin,  and  myself  started  for  Cumberland,  Tennessee. 
Before  we  left  an  event  occurred  that  pleased  me 
much.  Bishop  Asbury  sold  our  sulky  and  bought  a 
horse.  His  object  was  to  get  through  the  wilderness 
to  Gteorgia  easier.  The  bishop  remarked,  "  The  re- 
ward of  my  toils  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  world." 
No,  thou  venerable  man  of  God,  but  thou  art  finding 
it  in  the  other,  "for  if  we  suffer  with  him  we  shall 
also  reign  with  him." 

At  Springfield  Hills  Bishop  M'Kendree  preached 
an  excellent  sermon  in  the  morning;  I  exhorted. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Eev.  Mr.  M'Clelland  preached 
from  "  The  time  is  short."  Bishop  Asbury  followed 
right  after  from  "Now  is  the  accepted  time,"  and 
James  Gwin  exhorted  after  him. 

On  Thursday  we  reached  the  residence  of  James 
Gwin,  near  Fountain  Head.  Here  we  found  a  com- 
fortable home.  Mr.  Gwin  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  in  Tennessee,  and  with  Andrew  Jackson 
he  fought  the  Cherokee  Indians.  General  Jackson 
greatly  admired  him.  He  was  chaplain  in  Jackson's 
army  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.    He 
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was  a  noble  man,  and  did  noble  service  in  the  Weetem 
and  Tennessee  Conferences.  Bishop  M'Kendree  and 
James  Gwin  were  long  intimate  friends,  and  the 
latter  named  his  son  after  the  bishop.*  There 
was  a  chapel  not  far  from  his  house  called  "  Gwin's 
Chapel." 

On  Friday  I  went  to  see  Bishop  M'Kendree's 
father ;  he  was  a  venerable  looking  man  of  eighty- 
six  years,  and  was  like  a  patriarch  in  the  family, 
greatly  beloved.  Also  James  M'Kendree,  brother  of 
the  bishop,  and  his  sister  Frances.  The  family  emi- 
grated from  Virginia.  James  was  a  sterling  man. 
Frances  was  converted  under  John  Easter  as  well  as 
the  bishop.  Frances  married  Eev.  Nathaniel  Moore 
in  1816,  and  she  died  in  peace  January  1,  1826. 
The  venerated  father  of  the  bishop  died  in  holy  joy 
in  1816.  And  here  in  Tennessee,  many  years  after, 
at  the  house  of  his  brother  James,  the  bishop  fell  at 
his  post,  loaded  with  honors  and  covered  with  scars, 
shouting,  "  All  is  well."    Here  he  was  buried. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  night  I  lodged  with 
Bishop  Asbury  at  James  M'Kendree's.  On  Sunday 
morning  Bishop  Asbury  preached  at  Gwin's  Chapel, 
and  the  other  part  of  the  day  at  Fountain  Head 
meeting-house.  This  was  near  where  James  M'Ken- 
dree lived. 

*  He  proved  a  degenerate  son  of  his  worthy  sire,  bein^  the  William 
M.  Gwin  who  was  senator  from  California,  and  afterward  implicated 
iFith  the  southern  rebels,  now  seeking  his  fortune  in  Mexico. 
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Bishop  Asburj  seemed  to  be  delighted  to  be  rid 
of  his  sulky  and  on  horseback  again;  for  he 
saySy  ^^  Since  I  am  on  horseback  my  fetters  are 
gone;  I  meditate  much  more  at  ease."  The  ad- 
vantages of  being  on  horseback  he  thus  designfites : 
"1.  That  I  can  better  tarn  aside  and  visit  the 
poor.  2.  I  shall  save  money  to  give  away  to  the 
needy.  8.  I  can  get  along  more  difficult  and  intri- 
cate roads.  And  lastly,  I  can  be .  more  tender  to 
my  poor  faithftd  beast."  Surely  these  were  weighty 
reasons. 

On  Monday  the  19th  the  two  bishops  and  myself 
started  for  South  Carolina  by  way  of  Buncombe. 
We  reached  John  M'Gee's,  (father-in-law  of  Thomas 
L.  Douglas,)  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Fountain 
Head.  We  have  rode  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  miles  since  I  left  my  father's,  and  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles  from 
Charleston. 

Tuesday  brought  us  to  Dr.  Tooley's.  On  Wednes- 
day we  started  for  the  Holston  settlements  with 
Brother  John  M'Gee,  crossing  Cumberland  Eiver  at 
Walton's  Ferry.  After  days  of  hard  toiling,  on 
Saturday  evening  we  reached  Brother  Winton's. 
On  Sunday  the  25th  Bishop  M'Kendree  preached 
in  the  meeting-house  on  Matt,  v,  3,  "Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,"  etc.  John  M'Gee  and  I  exhorted. 
Bishop  Asbury  preached  at  Brother  Winton's  in  the 
evening. 
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For  days  we  toiled  on,  and  on  Fridaj  we  took  a 
new  route  over  the  mountains.  We  storted  about 
ieven  o'clock  and  crossed  Big  Creek  with  9fxm 
difficulty,  and  not  without  danger,  the  water  bdng 
deep  and  rapid  and  the  bottom  very  rocky.  After 
crossing  we  had  to  toil  several  hours  oyer  high 
mountains,  and  then  came  to  Catahouche  Creek; 
here  on  its  banks  in  the  woods  we  took  a  little  bread 
and  gave  our  horses  some  oats.  The  venerable 
bishops  asked  a  blessing  over  our  humble  meal,  and 
were  as  thankful  as  if  seated  at  a  well  spread  table 
in  fk  parlor. 

This  was  a  deep  and  rapid  stream.  After  we  had 
refreshed  both  man  and  beast  we  prepared  to  cross. 
There  was  no  bridge.  Brother  M'Gee  rode  through 
and  we  drove  our  horses  after  him,  then  the  bishops 
and  myself  walked  over  the  rapid  stream  on  a  tree, 
and  were  thankful  to  get  across  in  safety.  The  next 
thing  was  to  climb  the  Catoluche  Mountain.  No 
wonder  the  bishop  wrote,  "But  O,  the  mountain, 
height  after  height,  and  five  miles  over ; "  and  to  add 
to  our  troubles,  we  got  lost  in  the  wilderness  and 
crossed  other  streams,  wandering  hour  after  hour  in 
the  home  of  wild  beasts.  Seventeen  miles  we  went 
through  a  dreary  wilderness.  We  came  to  a  gate 
which  we  entered  and  passed  through  the  settlements 
on  Jona>than's  and  Eichland  Creeks,  and  came  in  at 
Brother  Jacob  Shuck's  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Jong  after  dark,  weary,  cold,  and  hungry;  but  my 
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•oul  was  Btayed  on  the  Lord.  Biahop  Asbuiy  charao- 
terizes  thiB  as  ^^  an  awfdl  day.'' 

Bifihop  M'Ketndree  and  Brother  Magee  went  a  few 
xnileB  to  attend  a  two  days'  meeting  at  Bey.  Samuel 
Edney's,  and  we  spent  the  Sabbath  in  Buncombe. 
Bishop  Asbury  preached  for  the  Kev.  Mr.  Newton,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  whom  he  loved  exceedingly, 
not  only  for  his  catholic  spirit,  but  his  strong  resem- 
blance to  Bishop  Whatcoat  both  in  regard  to  placid- 
ity and  solemnity. 

After  crossing  mountains  and  streams,  a  week  from 
Monday  10th  brought  us  to  Eev.  James  Jenkins's. 
He  had  located  some  years  before,  and  the  bishop 
was  delighted  that  he  was  going  to  re-enter  the 
traveling  connection.  The  bishop  here  received 
from  the  North  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  his  old 
friends  Jesse  Hollingsworth,  Peter  Hoffman,  and 
John  Bloodgood.  The  next  day  Brother  Jenkins 
rode  with  us  to  Camden.  Father  Asbury  met  a 
class  at  night  in  Brother  Mathis's  room. 

In  regard  to  our  late  route  Mr.  Asbury  wrote  thus : 
"  Great  fatigue,  my  lame  horse,  and  unknown  roads 
where  we  lose  ourselves,  are  small  trials ;  but  *  as  thy 
days  so  shall  thy  strength  be.' "  He  then  wrote  what 
is  very  complimentary  to  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina, 
and  contrasts  strangely  with  some  who  would  take 
the  bishop's  last  cent  for  a  little  refreshment:  "We 
are  not,  nor  have  we  been  lately,  much  among  our 
own  people ;  but  it  has  made  little  difference  in  the 
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article  of  expense.  The  generous  Oaroliniang  are 
polite  and  kind,  and  will  not  take  our  money." 

On  Friday  the  14th  we  left  Oamden  and  rode  to 
Father  Kembert's.  Brother  William  M.  Kenneday, 
Brother  Oilman,  myself,  and  several  others  fixed  the 
seats  in  the  new  meeting-house.  We  spent  the  Sab- 
bath there.  Father  Asbury  preached  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  William  M.  Kenneday  followed  him.  I 
preached  in  the  evening,  and  William  Capers  ex- 
horted. Bishop  Asbury  was  very  much  indisposed 
here  for  several  days. 

On  Thursday  we  rode  with  quite  a  number  of 
preachers  to  Columbia,  the  seat  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Conference.  It  was  held  in  the  private  naansion 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Taylor,  United  States  senator. 
He  was  not  a  Methodist,  but  was  very  friendly.  He 
and  his  family  were  at  Washington,  and  he  gave 
up  his  whole  house  for  the  conference  to  be  held 
there,  and  the  preachers  to  remain  in  it.  He  gave 
two  brethren,  Wyth  and  Williamson,  the  privi- 
lege of  moving  into  his  house  and  entertaining  the 
preachers. 

The  conference  commenced  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 22.  After  singing  and  prayer.  Bishop  Asbury 
addressed  the  conference  in  a  most  parental  and  af- 
fectionate manner,  stating,  among  other  things,  that 
he  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministerial  service 
and  his  fortieth  in  America,  and  that  he  could  not 
endure  such  labors  much  longer.    The  brethren  were 
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deeply  affected.  The  conference  commenced  and 
progressed  in  great  harmony. 

On  Snnday  morning  at  eight  o'clock  we  had  a 
socisJ  meeting,  composed  of  traveling  and  local 
preachers,  in  the  conference  room.  Several  spoke 
of  the  dealing  of  God  to  their  souls.  It  was  a 
blessed  privilege  to  listen  to  these  warm-hearted 
southern  brethren  as  they  talked  of  Jesus  and  his 
love.  Surely  we  sat  together  in  a  heavenly  place  in 
Christ  Jesus.  To  crown  the  whole,  we  had  a  pas- 
toral address  from  Bishops  Asbury  and  M'Kendree. 
It  was  a  moving  and  a  memorable  time.  At  eleven 
Sishop  Asbury  preached  from  2  Cor.  iii,  12.  Plain- 
ness of  speech  was  dwelt  upon  with  great  effect. 
The  congregation  was  immense,  and  there  was  great 
seriousness.  At  three  Bishop  M'Kendree  preached 
fipom  2  Cor.  v,  20,  "  Now,  then,  we  are  embassadors 
for  Christ,"  etc.  The  sermon  was  masterly.  No  won- 
der I  added,  "  The  Lord  was  with  us.  Glory  to  the 
Saviour  that  such  an  unworthy  creature  as  I  am  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  such  a  refreshing  season  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  1  Glorious  Sabbath,  never  to 
be  forgotten  in  time  or  eternity."  On  Monday  at 
eleven  I  preached  from  John  i,  11,  12;  The  Lord 
made  the  word  a  blessing  to  some  souls. 

Tuesday  was  Christmas  day.  In  the  morning 
James  Eussell  preached  at  five  o'clock  from  Mark 
i,  15.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  hear  that  original 
genius  preach.    I  added  under  the  sermon,  "  There 
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wa8  a  fihout  in  the  camp.  Glory  I  halldiuali  1 ''  The 
preachers  in  those  days  were  up  in  the  morning; 
they  were  not  caught  napping.  Early  as  it  was^  long 
before  the  sxm  got  out  of  bed,  there  were  over  three 
hundred  hearers.  At  eleven  o'clock  Bishop  Asbnry 
ordained  eleven  promising  men  to  the  office  of  desr 
con,  after  which  Jonathan  Jackson  preached  on  Bev. 
xiv,  6,  7. 

Love  and  harmony  seems  to  increase  in  onr  confer- 
ence. Twenty  preachers  were  admitted  on  trial,  and 
there  was  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  increase 
of  members.  The  elders  were  ordained  on  Friday, 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  after  Bishop  Asbnry  had 
preached  a  sermon  admirably  adapted  to  the  occa- 
sion from  Heb.  iii,  12, 14. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

VIBaiNIA,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  AND  NEW 
ENGLAND  CONFERENCES. 

We  left  Columbia  for  Charleston  on  Saturday, 
December  30,  accompanied  by  that  noble  man  of 
God,  Lewis  Myers.  We  reached  General  Rumph's, 
on  the  Orangeburgh  District,  where  we  spent  the 
Sabbath.  He  was  a  man  of  mark,  a  general  of  the 
Bevolution,  and  a  noble  soldier  in  the  Christian 
«rmy«  The  general  had  two  sons.  Christian  and 
Jacob  Rumph,  who  were  excellent  men  and  superior 
preachers.  Jacob  was  in  the  work  only  five  years. 
He  joined  in  1808,  and  died  in  Charleston  in  1813. 
Hifl  father  was  wealthy,  and  Jacob  might  have  richly 
enjoyed  the  good  things  of  this  life,  but  he  chose  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  an  itinerant  ministry.  His 
career  was  short,  but  brilliant ;  his  end  triumphant. 
I  have  noticed  for  a  long  lifetime  that  those  families 
that  early  entertained  the  Lord's  prophets  were 
greatly  blessed  The  Lord  put  the  broad  seal  of  his 
approbation  upon  them,  and  this  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  family  of  General  Bumph.  The  gen- 
eral was  one  of  the  first  that  welcomed  Methodist 
ministers  in  that  part  of  South  Carolina.  Bishop 
Asbury   makes   the   following   honorable   record: 
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^^  God  has  repaid  this  fEimily  for  its  kindness  to  the 
poor  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesns.  There  are  four 
sons  and  three  daughters,  gracious  sonls.  Two  of  the 
sons,  Jacob  and  Christian,  are  preachers  of  the  6os- 
pd."  This  was  the  bishop's  last  interview  with 
General  Bmnph.  Before  his  next  annual  round  the 
general  was  in  the  sepulcher. 

We  reached  Charleston  January  2,  1811,  and 
spent  several  days  there.  The  bishop  preached 
several  times.  I  attended  to  some  important  busi- 
ness for  the  Book  Boom,  procuring  drafts,  etc.  After 
several  days'  riding  and  preaching,  on  Monday  28 
we  crossed  Cape  Fear  Eiver  at  Governor  Smith's 
Ferry.  The  bishop  was  oft  in  perils  on  the  land,  on 
the  water,  on  the  mountains,  and  in  the  woods.  Of 
these  he  makes  but  little  mention  in  his  journal 
One  of  the  most  fearful  perils  he  had  while  I  was 
with  him  was  at  this  ferry.  We  started  to  cross 
with  one  ferryman  instead  of  two.  I  was  holding 
the  bridles  of  our  horses,  standing  between  their 
heads.  Another  ferryman  came  up  with  a  canoe.  I 
warned  him  not  to  let  it  strike  our  boat ;  but  he  did 
not  heed  the  caution,  and  his  canoe  struck  our  scow, 
which  so  frightened  one  horse  that  he  sprang  against 
the  other  and  both  went  overboard.  The  bishop  and 
myself  were  also  in  danger  of  being  knocked  over- 
board and  drowned,  as  the  water  was  very  deep. 
The  bishop  T;as  seated  at  the  end  of  the  scow  with 
Im  staff  in  his  hand.    One  of  the  horses  struick  tha 
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staff  and  broke  it,  and  a  little  more  and  it  might 
have  broke  his  1^  or  knocked  the  feeble  old  man 
oyerboard.  I  held  on  to  the  reins  of  one,  and  he 
swam  along  the  side  of  the  scow ;  the  other  began  to 
swim  toward  the  shore,  but  seeing  which  way  the 
other  horse  was  swimming  he  turned  round  and 
passed  us,  and  reached  the  opposite  shore  before  we 
did.  There  he  sunk  in  the  mud,  and  his  exertions 
to  escape  only  sunk  him  deeper,  and  his  case  became 
more  hopeless.  The  bishop  looked  very  sad  as  he 
saw  his  favorite  animal  floundering  in  the  mud. 
Just  then  an  old  colored  woman,  a  slave,  made  her 
appearance,  and  she  was  fiill  of  sympathy.  "  O," 
said  the  bishop,  ^'  my  horse  is  mired,  and  I  am  a&aid 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  get  him  out."  "  O  yes, 
massa,"  said  she,  "you  will,  for  we  will  call  the  colored 
people  down  from  their  quarters,  and  they  will  lift 
him  out  bodily."  At  this  the  bishop  laughed  most 
heartily.  But  previous  to  sending  for  help  I  thought 
I  would  try  what  could  be  done.  So  I  got  a  rail  and 
put  it  under  the  horse's  haunches,  and  he  gave  a 
spring  and  was  soon  out,  to  the  bishop's  great  joy 
as  well  as  my  own. 

The  bishop's  saddle-bags  were  fastened  to  his 
saddle,  mine  were  not,  and  they  floated  down  the 
stream.  I  felt  much  anxiety  until  I  recovered  them, 
as  I  had  many  dollars  in  them  belonging  to  the 
Book  Boom.  Our  clothes,  books,  and  manuscripts 
were  all  well  soaked.    We  spent  hours  in  drying 
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them,  and  then  gtarted  on  our  jotmiay.  Bisliop 
ABbnry  was  much  alarmed,  far  more  «o  than  I  had 
ever  Been  him.  Our  preservation  and  that  of  the 
horses  was  providential,  and  we  had  special  cause 
for  thanksgiving.* 

The  Yirginia  Conference  commenced  its  session  in 
Ealeigh,  N.  C,  on  February  Y,  1811.  In  1810  the 
conference  was  held  in  Newbem,  and  the  citizens  of 
Baleigh  sent  an  invitation  to  have  the  next  sessiim 
there,  pledging  themselves  to  entertain  the  preachers 
and  their  horses.  We  had  a  very  small  society  at 
Baleigh,  and  the  brethren  considered  the  invitation 
providential,  and  accepted  it.  I  know  of  no  particu- 
lar account  of  this  memorable  conference  anywhere. 
It  was  held  in  the  state-house,  in  the  senate  chamber, 
and  we  preached  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives.  There  was  preaching  three  times  a  day. 
0.  H.  Hines  and  Jesse  Lee  preached  the  first  day. 
On  Friday  Bishop  M'Kendree  preached  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  I  at  three.  The  work  of  conviction  was 
going  on,  and  a  number  were  converted  in  the  even- 
ing. Saturday  was  a  day  of  the  Lord's  power.  The 
work  not  only  continued  during  the  day,  but  till 
midnight. 

^  The  bishop,  in  his  journal,  fell  into  a  little  error  in  relating  this 
scene;  but  I  have  described  it  just  as  it  occurred,  and  though  over 
half  a  oentory  has  passed  away  since  that  morning  we  crossed  Cape 
Pear  River,  I  recollect  with  nimuteness  all  the  drcomstancea  as  if 
they  took  place  yesterday.  It  was  one  of  those  occurrences  not 
Msztr  eflkoed  from  the  memofr^. 
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On  Siindaj  Bishop  Asbiuy  preached  in  the  morn- 
ing to  a  thousand  people,  and  Thomas  L.  Donglass 
at  three  o'clock.  Many  embraced  religion,  and  the 
interest  continued  to  increase  to  the  last.  This  was 
the  greatest  time  I  had  seen  for  years  at  any  confer- 
ence for  the  display  of  saying  power.  Over  jBfty 
were  converted  and  united  with  us,  among  whom 
were  the  Secretary  of  State  and  some  of  his  family. 
This  revival  gave  such  an  impetus  to  Methodism  in 
Baleigh  that  they  proceeded  to  build  a  church  that 
year,  and  Methodism  had  a  character  and  perma- 
nency that  remains  to  this  day.  We  put  up  with  a 
kind  family  named  Mears,  who  kept  a  public  house. 
They  shared  in  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  for 
some  of  them  experienced  religion  during  the  con- 
ference. 

For  three  nights  Sishop  Asbury,  Thomas  L.  Doug- 
lass, and  myself  lodged  with  our  aged  friend,  Bev. 
William  Glendenning,  who  came  and  insisted  that 
we  should  put  up  with  him.  He  was  a  Scotchman, 
a  man  of  rather  large  stature,  and  had  something  of 
a  brogue.  He  was  one  of  our  earliest  preachers, 
having  been  received  at  the  conference  held  in  1776, 
when  there  were  only  nineteen  Methodist  preachers 
in  America.  This  made  him  to  me  an  object  of 
great  interest.  TBEis  first  appointment  was  Brunswick, 
Virginia,  with  George  Shadford,  Edward  Drumgoole, 
and  Bobert  Williams.  Mr.  Glendenning  was  re- 
markably eccentric,  if  not  a  little  "cracked."     I 

22 
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knew  him  very  early,  haying  seen  him  at  my  fiEtther's 
house  and  heard  him  preach.  He  withdrew  in  1785. 
He  afterward  joined  the  ^^Bepublican  Methodists" 
nnder  James  O'Eelley,  and  preached  among  them; 
then  he  became  a  Unitarian,  and  bnilt  a  church 
in  Baleigh.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  time  at  his 
house. 

He  attended  our  conference  and  the  preaching, 
and  appeared  interested  in  the  revival  scenes ;  but  he 
would  exclaim,  ^^I  do  not  like  the  government.'' 
There  seemed  to  be  a  conflict  in  his  own  mind :  he 
believed  the  work  to  be  of  God — ^that  souls  were 
really  converted ;  and  yet  he  was  so  strongly  preju- 
diced against  our  Church  government  that  he  could 
not  see  how  heaven  had  set  its  .seal  of  approbation 
upon  such  measures.  At  this  time  he  was  an  old 
man.    He  ended  his  days  in  Ealeigh. 

In  1814  Bishop  Asbury  visited  Raleigh  again,  and 
writes :  "  After  all  allowance  for  drawbacks,  we  can- 
not tell  all  the  good  that  was  done  by  our  conference 
in  Raleigh  in  1811." 

I  have  noticed  the  conversion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  His  name  was  William  Hill.  He  immedi- 
ately joined  the  Methodist  Church,  and  was  baptized 
by  Bishop  Asbury.  Such  was  the  purity  of  his 
character  that  amid  all  the  changes  of  party  he 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  ifrom  1811 
till  his  death  in  1857,  a  period  of  forty-six  years. 
TMb  IB  unparalleled.     Ba  was  a  class-leader  and 
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steward  fop  many  yeare.  He  was  eighty-four  when 
he  died. 

On  the  28th  of  February  we  rode  to  William 
Watters's.  He  retired  from  the  regxdar  work  in 
1806,  but  his  heart  was  always  in  it.  He  was  now 
living  in  .dignified  retirement  on  his  farm  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  opposite  Georgetown. 
He  was  the  first  traveling  preacher  raised  up  in 
America.  Philip  Qtitch  conmaenced  nearly  the  same 
time.  They  were  intimate,  and  in  their  declining 
years  corresponded  with  each  other.  Mr.  Watters 
was  a  stout  man,  of  medium  height,  of  very  vener- 
able and  solemn  appearance.  Bishop  Asbury  and  he 
were  life-time  Mends.  The  bishop  was  acquainted 
with  him  before  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  used 
to  call  him  familiarly,  "Billy  Watters."  When 
these  aged  men  met  on  this  occasion  they  embraced 
and  saluted  each  other  with  "a  holy  kiss;"  and  the 
bishop,  writing  of  this  visit  in  his  journal,  speaks 
of  him  as  "my  dear  old  friend,  William  Watters." 
He  was  distinguished  for  humility,  simplicity,  and 
purity. 

Few  holier  ministers  has  the  Methodist  Church 
ever  had  than  William  Watters.  I  rejoice  that  I 
was  permitted  to  hear  him  preach  and  to  be  his 
guest;  to  eat  at  his  table,  to  sit  at  his  fireside,  to 
enjoy  his  friendship  and  hospitality.  His  house  was 
for  years  a  r^ular  preaching-place  on  the  circuit. 
In  1833,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  died  in  holy 
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triumph.  His  name  will  go  down  to  the  end  of  time 
bearing  the  honored  title  of  The  Fir^t  Ameriean 
Methodist  Tran>dmg  Preacher. 

William  Watters  rode  with  ng  about  four  miles, 
and  then  we  went  to  Georgetown  to  Henry  Foxall's. 
On  Sunday  the  bishop  preached  in  Washington  city, 
in  the  new  chapel,  and  at  Gleorgetown.  On  the  next 
Saturday  Hamilton  Jefferson,  Dr.  Hall,  and  James 
Smith  overtook  us,  and  we  journeyed  on  together. 
On  Wednesday  we  reached  Pipe  Creek,  and  Bishop 
Aabury  preached  next  day  at  the  Pipe  Creek  ChapeL 
I  held  forth  at  night  on  Acts  x,  33.  Thence  we 
proceeded  to  Baltimore. 

On  Wednesday,  March  11,  1811,  the  Baltimore 
Conference  commenced  its  session  in  light^treet 
Church.  The  first  evening  I  heard  Gill  Watt  preach 
on  "  The  preparation  of  the  heart,"  etc. ;  Thursday, 
at  eleven,  Benedict  Reynolds  on  "  Who  then  can  be 
saved  ?"  There  was  a  good  work  in  the  evening  in 
Light-street  Church — sinners  awakened  and  mourn- 
ers comforted. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  heard  Jacob  Gruber  preach 
in  German  in  Father  Otterbein's  Church.  In  the 
afbemoon  I  preached  also  in  German  in  the  same 
place,  from  Gtil.  vi,  9;  my  dear  old  friend  New- 
comber  exhorted. 

The  revival  continued  during  the  conference. 
Such  a  work  during  the  session  of  a  conference  is 
deJj^gfhtfiil,  and  should  always  be  expected.    At  this 
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conference  Beverly  Wangli,  JoBeph  Prye,  James  M. 
Hanson,  and  four  others  were  admitted  into  full 
connection  and  ordained  deacons. 

On  Thursday  the  conference  adjourned,  and  I 
went  with  Bishop  Asbury  to  see  Mr.  Otterbein. 
The  interview  between  these  ancient  fiiends  was 
most  delightful.  Then  we  went  to  Gatch's  meeting- 
house, and  the  bishop  preached  from  Heb.  xii,  IS. 
The  reader  can  see  what  a  laborious  man  the  bishop 
was  when  he  remembers  that  after  many  days'  close 
sitting  in  conference,  and  stationing  so  many  men, 
instead  of  retiring  for  rest,  that  very  day  he  preaches 
at  Gatch's  Chapel.  He  was  the  most  laborious  man 
I  ever  knew. 

We  had  in  company  with  us  Brother  James  Payn- 
ter,  Sister  Gough,  and  Sister  Dickins,  both  widows 
indeed.    We  went  with  them  to  Perry  Hall. 

On  Friday  the  bishop  preached  in  the  camp-meet- 
ing chapel  and  I  exhorted.  We  returned  to  Perry 
HalL  On  Saturday  we  rode  to  the  Fork  Ohapel, 
where  the  bishop  preached  and  I  exhorted.  Here 
we  parted  with  three  widows,  Gough,  Dickins,  and 
OasseU.  The  last  was  the  widow  of  the  eloquent 
Leonard  Oassell,  who  fell  asleep  three  years  before. 

I  left  the  bishop  and  hastened  to  my  father's, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  since  the  sunmier  before.  To 
my  great  joy  I  found  there  Bishop  M'Kendree  and 
Eobert  Burch.  On  Friday,  April  6,  Bishop  M'Ken- 
dree preached  in  Boehm's  Chapel  on  Luke  six^  32» 
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On  Sunday  Bishop  iBTEendree,  Robert  Bnreh,  Jind  I 
preached  in  Lancaster.  On  Monday  I  rode  with  Bishop 
iKTEendree  to  Strasbnrgh,  where  he  preached,  and  we 
tarried  with  my  old  friend  Thomas  Ware ;  thence  to 
Souderburgh,  where  the  bishop  preached  from  ProT. 
xxiy,  30-34.    I  returned  with  him  to  Strasbnxgh. 

Having  rejoined  Bishop  Asbury,  we  went  to  Phila- 
delphia,  and  put  up  with  Alexander  Oook.  This 
was  a  very  fine  family.  Their  house  was  then  a 
little  out  of  town,  but  the  city  has  now  grown  out 
to  them.  He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Eev.  John  P. 
Durbin,  D.D. 

On  Saturday  the  Philadelphia  Conference  com- 
menced its  session  in  St.  George's  Church.  On 
Sunday  I  heard  three  sermons  from  Bishop  ITKen- 
dree,  Stephen  G.  Eoszell,  and  Bishop  Asbury,  all  in 
St.  George's.  Thomas  Buroh  and  I  lodged  with  my 
early  friend,  Dr.  Chandler. 

On  Saturday  27  Bishop  M'Kendree,  having  ap- 
pointments for  preaching  ahead,  left  Bishop  Asbury 
to  finish  the  work  of  the  conference.  Ten  preachers 
were  admitted  on  trial,  among  whom  were  Joseph 
Lybrand.  The  conference  adjourned  on  Monday.  I 
wrote,  "It  seems  the  voice  of  Providence  that  I 
should  keep  on  with  Bishop  Asbury." 

On  Wednesday  we  went  to   Germantown,  and 

Bishop  Asbury  preached  in  the  evening.    Here  he 

was  visited  by  those  distinguished  physicians,  Drs. 

^uab  and  Physic.    It  ww^  mj  'jTOolege  to  be  present 
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at  the  interview.  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  as  a  man,  a 
patriot,  a  physician,  and  a  scholar,  occnpied  the  first 
rank.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Bishop  Asborj  was  delighted  with 
their  attentions,  as  will  appear  fix)m  the  following 
entry  in  his  journal:  "Wednesday,  May  1,  I 
preached  in  Gtermantown.  Drs.  Bush  and  Physic 
paid  me  a  visit.  How  consoling  it  is  to  know  that 
these  great  characters  are  men  fearing  God  I  I  was 
much  gratified,  as  I  ever  am,  by  their  attentions, 
kindness,  and  charming  conversation;  indeed  they 
have  been  of  eminent  use  to  me,  and  I  acknowledge 
their  services  with  gratitude." 

The  bishop  had  had  several  interviews  with  them 
before,  but  I  believe  this  was  the  last.  In  less  than 
two  years  Dr.  Bush  was  in  his  grave.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  April  19,  1813,  aged  sixty-seven. 
Bishop  Asbury  lived  only  five  years  after.  Dr. 
Physic,  who  was  much  younger  than  either,  died  in 
1837,  aged  sixty-nine. 

It  was  at  this  interview,  as  they  were  separating, 
the  bishop  inquired  what  he  should  pay  for  their 
professional  services.  They  answered,  "Nothing; 
only  an  interest  in  your  prayers."  Said  Bishop 
Asbury,  "As  I  do  not  like  to  be  in  debt  we  will 
pray  now ;"  and  he  knelt  down  and  offered  a  most 
impressive  prayer  that  God  would  bless  and  reward 
them  for  their  kindness  to  him. 
'    We  were  next  to  visit  the  New  York  Conference. 
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On  May  18  we  came  to  Powles  Hook,  aad  Iiad  to 
wait  two  houTB  for  wind  to  cross  the  Hadaon  Biver. 
We  went  over  then  in  sail-boats,  and  there  was  not 
wind  enough  to  fill  the  sails.  In  this  go-ahead,  roab- 
ing  age,  when  eyery  one  is  in  a  hnrry,  what  wonld  a 
person  think  of  being  delayed  at  a  ferry  two  hours? 
Now  you  cross  every  three  minntes,  aa  regular  as 
clock-work. 

We  put  up  in  New  York  at  Sister  Ghrioe's.  She 
was  a  widow,  from  Annapolis.  She  had  a  daughter 
who  was  also  a  widow,  Mrs.  Ann  Tucker..  Thoj 
were  milliners,  and  lived  in  William-street,  and  their 
house  was  an  excellent  home.  Our  old  friend,  Mrs. 
John  Mills,  where  we  put  up  last  year,  was  dead. 

The  conference  commenced  its  session  in  New 
York  May  20, 1811.  Both  the  bishops  were  present. 
There  was  nothing  special  except  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  General  Conference  in  1812.  The 
New  York  Conference  was  the  first  that  elected  its 
delegates.  There  was  considerable  excitement,  and 
some  electioneering.  They  elected  thirteen.  Eree- 
bom  Gkrrettson  headed  the  delegation,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Daniel  Ostrander,  Aaron  Hunt,  William 
Phcabus,  William  Anson,  Nathan  Bangs,  Laban 
Clark,  Truman  Bishop,  £ben  Smith,  Henry  Stead, 
Billy  Hibbard,  Seth  Crowell,  and  Samuel  Merwin. 
They  are  all  gone  years  ago,  except  the  venerable 
Laban  Clark. 

On  Eriday,  May  31,  the  bishop  preached  at  the 
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"  two-mUe  Btone,"  as  it  was  called,  or  "  Bowery  Vfl- 
lage."  It  was  considered  out  of  the  dtj.  He 
preached  in  an  academy  in  what  is  now  St.  Mark's 
Place.  The  society  there  was  early  organised.  John 
and  Gilbert  Coutant  were  among  the  early  members. 
This  was  the  germ  of  what  is  now  the  Seventh-street 
Church,  one  of  fihe  most  flourishing  in  New  York. 

We  put  up  with  George  Suckley,  Esq.,  a  wealthy 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  came  over  to 
America  with  Dr.  Coke.  We  had  the  company  of 
Eev.  Ezekid  Cooper,  Freeborn  Garrettson,  and 
Daniel  Hitt.  Brother  Garrettson  and  Brother 
Buckley  were  intimate  Mends,  and  in  1827  Mr. 
Garrettson  died  at  the  house  of  his  friend  in  New 
Tort 

Onward  to  Sherwood  Yale,  and  spent  the  flabbath 
there  and  at  New  Eochelle.  Here  Thomas  Paine 
was  buried,  and  has  a  monument.  On  Monday  to 
Croton  to  General  Van  Cortland's.  The  goyemor 
was  ninety-one  years  old,  with  clear  mental  faculties, 
and,  best  of  all,  happy  in  God  his  Saviour.  The 
bishop  preached  at  three  o'clock  on  the  prodigal's 
return. 

On  Friday,  June  Y,  we  reached  Gteorge  Ingraham's 
in  Amenia.  On  Saturday  I  wrote  thus :  ^'  This  day 
I  am  thirty-six  years  old,  and  it  is  twelve  yeaw  einoe  I 
joined  the  Methodist  connection.  My  much  esteemed 
senior,  Thomas  Ware,  asked  me  if  I  had  ^  a  desire 
to  join  society.'    I  answered,  '  If  the  society  could 
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venture  on  their  part,  I  was  willing  to  make  the 
trial.'  He  then  set  down  my  name.  It  is  ten  years 
last  January  since  I  left  my  dear  £Either  and  mother 
and  relations,  with  small  ^fts  and  little  Christian 
experience,  and  less  in  the  ministry,  not  knowing 
much  of  men  and  things,  and  but  little  knowledge  of 
the  English  tongue ;  and  yet  the  people  have  gen- 
erally received  me  in  the  character  of  an  itinerant 
minister  in  different  parts  of  our  continent.  This  is 
indeed  marvelous.  It  is  the  Lard's  doing.  My  soul 
feels  deeply  humbled  in  love  and  gratitude  before 
the  Lord.  Halleluiah  1  The  sxm  shines  bright,  the 
meadows  and  fields  are  clothed  with  grass,  wheat, 
etc. ;  all  nature  smiles.  O  for  a  trumpet's  voice  and 
the  power  of  the  Spirit !  that  Henry  might  success- 
fully %all  souls  to  God."  I  have  transcribed  this 
from  my  journal  that  the  reader  might  see  the 
scrap  of  history  it  contains,  and  also  the  frame  of 
mind  I  was  in  at  that  time  when  I  was  a  houseless 
wanderer. 

After  spending  the  Sabbath  at  Amenia,  we  traveled 
through  Hillsdale,  JLcnox,  Pittsfield,  Pownal,  and 
Bennington,  to  Ashgrove.  We  stopped  at  Brother 
John  Armitage's,  and  here  we  met  Bishop  i^TKen- 
dree  and  Elijah  Ohichester,  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  New  England  Conference.  Ashgrove,  as  the 
reader  well  knows,  is  Methodist  classic  ground. 

On  Wednesday  we  reached  Barnard,  Vermont,  the 
seat  of  the  I^ew  England  Oonference.    We  put  up 
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with  Andrew  Stevens.  On  Thursday,  June  20,  the 
session  commenced.  They  had  preaching  every  day. 
Elijah  Hedding  preached  at  eleven  o'clock  from 
Isaiah  2d,  1,  2.  It  was  a  sermon  full  of  consolation. 
On  Friday  there  was  a  general  fast  that  was  observed 
by  six  conferences,  and  Bishop  Asbury  preached  and 
ordained  the  deacons.  It  was  a  gracious  time.  The 
elders  were  ordained  on  Sunday  afternoon  after  a 
sermon  by  Bishop  M'E^ndree. 

On  Tuesday,  aflier  a  pleasant  session,  the  Confer- 
ence adjourned,  and  the  preachers  repaired  with 
cheerfulness  to  their  different  fields  of  labor.  Here 
also  I  witnessed  the  first  election  by  this  conference 
of  delegates  to  the  General  CJonference.  Nine  were 
chosen:  George  Pickering,  Oliver  Beale,  Elijah 
Hedding,  Joshua  Soule,  William  Stevens,  Asa  Kent, 
Solomon  Sias,  Joel  Winch,  and  Daniel  Webb.  They 
have  been  gone  years  ago,  except  Daniel  Webb,  who 
entered  the  traveling  ministry  sixty-seven  years  ago, 
and  Joshua  Soule. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BISHOP  ASBUBY'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA. 

Fob  many  years  Bishop  Asbtuy  had  an  ardent 
desire  to  visit  Canada.  I  was  with  the  bishop  in 
Jnly,  1809,  near  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  oordained 
^^  Joseph  Sampson,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  sent  him 
to  be  a  missionary  to  his  oonntrymen.''  He  adds, 
'^  The  day  of  small  things  will  be  great ;  bnt  the  day 
is  not  yet  come,  rather  it  is  still  afar  off.  Patience, 
my  sonl  1  Do  I  not  feel  for  the  lost  sheep  t  Yea, 
verily."  We  had  at  that  time  two  districts  in 
Canada,  and  a  little  over  two  thonsand  members. 
The  next  year  Joseph  Sampson  was  presiding  elder 
of  Lower  Canada  District. 

Mr.  Asbnry  believed  a  bishop  should  travel  ihrongh 
every  part  of  his  diocese,  and  as  Seut  as  possible  ac-. 
quaint  himself  with  every  part  of  his  work.  When 
we  were  in  Kentucky,  in  October,  1809,  he  wrote: 
"If  spared,  I  shall  see  Canada  before  I  die." 

The  foundation  of  a  great  work  had  been  laid  there 
by  William  Lozee,  James  Coleman,  Darius  Dunham, 
Joseph  Sawyer,  Hezekiah  C.  Woqpter,  Samuel  Coate, 
Joseph  Jewell,  Elijah  Woolsey,  Nathan  Bangs,  and 
others,  to  whom  the  Methodiij^s  in  Canada  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude.    AnnuaLLy  the  bishop  had  heard 
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of  the  state  of  the  work  there  since  he  appointed 
William  Lozee  the  first  missionary  in  1791. 

Mr.  Asbury  selected  the  interval  between  the 
session  of  the  New  England  and  Genesee  Confer- 
ences for  his  visit  to  Canada.  Had  he  not  gone  then 
he  wonld  never  have  made  the  journey,  for  the  war 
which  commenced  the  next  year  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  would  have  pre- 
vented, and  by  the  time  war  was  over  the  bishop 
wonld  have  been  too  feeble  to  have  undertaken  it. 

According  to  his  nsnal  custom  the  plan  was  laid 
beforehand,  his  guide  selected,  and  his  appointments 
sent  forward.  At  Barnard,  Vt.^  Bishop  M'Kendree 
and  he  separated,  to  meet  at  Paris,  K.  T.,  the  seat  of 
the  Genesee  Conference,  and  he  and  I  started  for 
Canada.  An  ordinary  man  would  have  sought  an 
interval  of  rest ;  but  the  laborious  Asbury,  though 
old  and  infirm,  never  thought  of  repose  till  the 
heavenly  land  should  unfold  its  boundless  loveli- 
ness and  welcome  him  to  its  rest  and  refreshment 
forever. 

Our  guide  was  the  Eev.  Bela  Smith,  then  pfeach- 
ing  in  Canada,  on  the  Cornwall  Circuit.  We  had 
a  very  severe  time  on  our  journey.  We  crossed 
Lake  Champlain,  and  Mr.  Asbury  preached  in  a 
bar-room  in  Plattsburgh.  The  heat  was  intolera- 
ble. The  roads  through  the  woods,  over  rocks,  down 
gulleys,  over  stumps,  and  through  the  mud,  were 
indescribable.     They  were  enough  to  jolt  a  hale 
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bishop  to  death,  let  alone  a  poor  infirm  old  man  near 
the  grave. 

We  crossed  the  Ghateangay  and  Salmon  ItiyerB, 
and  on  Monday,  Jnly  1,  reached  a  lai^  Indian  vil- 
lage called  St.  Begis.  The  St.  Eegis  Biver,  a  beauti- 
ful stream,  here  enters  the  grand  old  St.  Lawrence. 
These  Indians,  and  there  were  some  thousands  of 
them,  were  a  nation  composed  of  the  fragments  of 
several  once  powerful  tribes,  who  had  been  gathered 
many  years  before  by  a  Koman  Catholic  priest.  A 
part  of  the  Indians  belonged  to  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  to  Canada.  The  St.  Lawrence  Biver  is 
not  the  line  that  here  separates  the  two  countries. 
The  Indians  belonging  to  Canada  live  one  side  of 
the  line,  those  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  the 
other.  They  were  chiefly  Eoman  Catholics,  and  had 
a  large  church,  with  its  steeple  and  bell,  and  a  par- 
sonage, in  which  the  priest  lived,  near  the  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  church  was  built  about  the 
beginning  of  1700.  They  are  known  as  the  St 
Begis  Indians. 

In  entering  the  village,  as  Mr.  Asbury  was  lead- 
ing his  horse  across  a  bridge  made  of  poles,  the 
animal  got  his  feet  between  them  and  sunk  into  the 
mud  and  water.  Away  went  the  saddle-bags;  the 
books  and  clothes  were  wet,  and  the  horse  was 
fast.  We  got  a  pole  under  him  to  pry  him  out; 
at  the  same  time  the  horse  made  a  leap  and  came 
out  safe  and  sound. 
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The  French  have  intermarried  with  these  Indians. 
Since  our  visit  we  have  had,  and  still  have,  a  mission 
among  them  and  a  little  church.  But  we  have  had 
no  great  success.  The  beads,  crosses,  etc.,  suit  the 
Indians  best,  for  they  strike  their  senses. 

We  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  in  romantic  style. 
"We  hired  four  Indians  to  paddle  us  over.  They 
lashed  three  canoes  together  and  put  our  horses  in 
them,  their  fore  feet  in  one  canoe,  their  hind  feet  in 
another.'  It  was  a  singular  load :  three  canoes,  three 
passengers,  (the  bishop,  Bela  Smith,  and  myself,) 
three  horses,  and  four  Indians.  They  were  to  take 
us  over  for  three  dollars.  It  was  nearly  three  miles 
across  to  where  we  landed.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  we  started,  and  we  were  a  long  time 
crossing,  for  some  part  was  rough,  especially  the 
rapids,  so  we  did  not  reach  the  other  side  till  late  in 
the  evening.  Then  the  Indians  claimed  an  additional 
dollar.  They  said,  "  four  men  four  dollar,"  intimat- 
ing that  three  dollars  could  not  be  so  easily  divided 
among  four.  We  cheerfully  paid  the  additional  dol- 
lar, and  were  full  of  gratitude  for  our  crossing  in 
safety.  We  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Eobert 
Hibbard,  a  preacher  in  Canada,  who  was  drowned 
October  10,  1812,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  crossing 
the  ferry  some  distance  below  Montreal.  His  body 
was  never  found. 

We  arrived  in  Canada  on  July  1,  1811,  landing 
at  Cornwall,  and  about  midnight  we  reached  the 
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hospitable  dwelling  of  Eyan  Boy,  who  hailed  the 
bishop's  arrival  with  joy^  and  gave  him  and  his  eom- 
panions  a  weloome  worthy  of  patriarohal  timed. 

We  found  it  warm  in  Canada,  and  the, bishop  suf- 
fered greatly.  Here  Henry  Syan,  presiding  elder  of 
Upper  Canada,  met  ns.  The  next  day  Bishop  Asbory 
preached,  and  Brother  Byan  and  I  exhorted. 

The  day  after  there  was  a  love-feast,  and  the 
Lord's  supper  was  administered,  and  the  bishop 
preached.  After  meeting  we  rode  up  to  the  banks  of 
the  river,  dined  at  Stephen  Bailey's,  and  then  went 
to  Brother  Glassford's.  The  bishop  rode  in  Brother 
Glassford's  small  close  carriage,  which  he  called  a 
"calash,"  and  he  inquired  how  they  were  to  get 
out  if  they  should  upset.  He  had  hardly  asked  the 
question  before  over  went  the  carriage,  and  again 
the  venerable  bishop  was  upset ;  but  fortunately  no 
bones  were  broken;  the  saplings  alongside  of  the 
road  broke  the  fall,  and  he  escaped  uninjured. 

On  Thursday,  July  4^  we  heard  the  firing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  celebrating  the  day.  The 
war  spirit  was  waking  up  in  Canada  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  people  there  answered  by 
firing  popguns  by  way  of  contempt.  This  woke  up 
my  patriotism,  for  I  had  always  regarded  the  Fourth 
of  July  as  the  birthday  of  liberty,  the  Sabbath  day  of 
freedom. 

On  Friday  the  bishop  preached  in  Matilda  Chapel, 
in  what  was  called  the  "German  Settlement;"  I 
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followed  him^  preaching  in  Oemian.  We  Had  « 
good  time,  and  fiom  appearances  good  was  doBe» 
The  bishop  was  ddighted  with  the  peoj^.  He 
wrote  thus:  ^I  was  weak  in  body,  yet  greatly 
hdiped  in  speaking.  Hete  is  a  decent,  loving  people. 
My  so^l  h  nmuik  nnited  to  them.  I  called  mpon 
Father  DulnQAge,  and  on  Brother  Hicks,  a  branch  of 
an  old  Iri(^  «tock  of  Me&odists  in  ISew  Yoik." 

We  tarried  over  night  witik  David  Breckenridge. 
He  was  a  local  deacon.  He  married  and  baptized  a 
^i^eat  many  people,  and  attended  many  funerals.  In 
1804  he  pi^eadied  the  funeral  sermon  of  Mrs.  Heck, 
who  died  suddenly.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  most 
estimate  woman.  She  was  the  wife  ci  Paul  Hedc, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  old  Johnnitreet, 
and  it  is  said  she  claimed  to  be  the  woman  who 
stirred  np  Philip  Embury  to  preach  the  Gk)spel.* 

On  Saturday  we  rode  twelve  miles  before  break&st 
to  Brother  Boyce's,  where  we  attended  a  quarterly 
meeting.  The  meetihg  was  at  Eliitabethtown.  I 
preached  at  noon  on  1  Peter  iii,  12.  Williiam  Mit- 
chel  and  Bela  Smith  exhorted.  It  was  a  time  of 
pow^ ;  many  <^  God's  people  rejoiced,  and  some 
moumers  ft>ttnd  converting  grace.  On  Sunday  we 
had  a  glorious  tixhe  in  love-feast  and  at  the  Lord's 

*  Baul  and  Hannah  Hick  of  New  York  informed  Dr.  Ban^  and 
others  it  was  Paul  Bkk^s  mother  in  New  York  that  stirred  up  Philip 
Embury  to  preach  the  Gospel.  No  one  denied  it  for  many  years. 
The  ooBtroyersy  is  a  singular  cue,  to  say  (he  least  of  it 
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supper.    Bishop  Asburj  preached  a  thrilling  sermoa 
from  Titus  ii,  11, 12. 

This  was  about  sixty  miles  from  OomwalL  The 
bishop  greatly  admired  the  comitry  through  which 
we  rode.  He  says:  ^^Our  ride  has  brought  us 
through  one  of  the  finest  countries  I  haye  ever  seen. 
The  timber  is  of  a  noble  size,  the  cattle  are  well 
shaped  and  well  looking,  the  crops  are  abundant  on 
a  most  fruitful  soiL  Surely  this  is  a  land  that  God 
the  Lord  hath  blessed." 

This  extract  not  only  shows  the  estimate  the 
bishop  formed  of  that  part  of  Canada,  but  his  habits 
of  observation,  extending  not  merely  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  to  the  soil,  the  crops,  the  timber,  the  cattle, 
both  to  their  shape  as  well  as  size.  The  bishop 
passed  through  this  world  with  his  eyes  open. 

On  Monday  we  proceeded  with  Henry  Byan  and 
E.  Oooper,  a  young  man  from  Ireland,  to  Oannough- 
way  Falls  to  Colonel  Stone's.  Father  Asbury  was 
very  lame  in  his  left  foot  with  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism. He  suffered  like  a  martyr.  On  Tuesday  we 
reached  Brother  Elias  Dulmage's,  a  very  kind  family, 
and  Bishop  Asbury  preached  in  the  first  town  church 
on  Heb.  x,  38,  89 ;  Brother  Cooper  and  I  exhorted. 
The  bishop  was  so  poorly  he  could  not  proceed  on 
his  journey,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  by  and  rest,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  attend  the  Genesee  Conference 
at  Paris.  He  remained  at  Brother  Dulmage's,  where 
be  found  a  very  kind  borne,  and  I  went  with  Henry 
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Byan  to  his  qnarterlj  meeting  in  Fourth  or 
Adolphus  Town,  by  Bay  of  Qninte.  We  dined  at 
Father  Miller's,  a  native  of  Gtermany.  On  Friday 
we  rode  to  Brother  John  Embury's,  by  Hay  Bay. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Philip  Embnry,  the  apostle  of 
American  Methodism.  He  was  awakened  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  under  his  uncle's  preaching  in  New  York. 
The  next  day,  Saturday,  Ezekiel  Cooper  preached  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  Henry  Byan  and  I  exhorted. 

On  the  Lord's  day  we  had  a  glorious  love-feast, 
and  at  the  Lord's  supper  Jesus  was  made  known  to 
us  in  the  breaking  of  bread.  Li  a  beautifcd  grove, 
under  the  shade  of  trees  planted  by  Ood's  own  hand, 
I  preached  to  two  thousand  people  from  Luke  xix,  10, 
John  Eeynolds  and  Henry  Byan  exhorted.  The 
sparks  flew  and  the  fire  fell.  Henry  Eyan  was  fix)m 
L*eland.    He  was  a  powerM  man  in  that  day. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  conference  Brother  Byan 
and  I  were  obliged,  after  this  day  of  toil,  to  ride  all 
night  to  meet  the  bishop.  About  eleven  o'clock  we 
reached  Brother  Miller's,  where  we  were  refreshed. 
We  slept  for  a  while,  and  when  it  was  time  to  start 
I  had  hard  work  to  awake  Brother  Byan,  he  was 
sleeping  so  soundly.  At  length  he  awoke,  and  we 
started,  and  wended  our  way  through  the  dark,  and 
just  as  the  morning  light  made  its  appearance  we 
reached  Brother  Dulmage's.  The  distance  we  rode 
that  night  was  thirty-five  miles. 

To  our  great  joy  we  found  Father  Asbury  better*; 
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We  fbund  also  that  notwithstandisg  his  lameDeaB 
and  indispotitioD  the  mling  passion  was  bo  atrong 
that  he  conld  not  keep  quiet;  but  he  had  sent  loiind 
and  got  a  congregation,  to  whom  he  pieached  in  the 
chapel.  He  also  met  the  society  and  baptised  two 
children. 

We  were  in  Oanada  just  a  fiMrtnight,  dorii^  whidi 
time  we  visited  a  nnmber  of  important  places :  Corn- 
wall, Matilda,  Angusta,  Kingston,  and  Elizabedi- 
town.  Everywhere  the  bishop  was  treated  as  the 
angel  of  the  Ohnrches.  I  was  also  in  Adolphnstown, 
Hay  Bay  Shore,  and  Bay  of  Qninte.  In  Adolphns- 
town the  first  regolarly  organised  class  was  formed 
in  Canada,  and  at  Hay  Bay  the  first  Methodist 
chnrch  in  Canada  was  erected. 

The  bishop  preached  six  times  in  Canada,  besides 
nnmerous  lectures  which  he  deliyered  to  societies. 

Bela  Smith  piloted  Mr.  Asbory  and  myself  in 
crossing  Chateangay  woods  firom  Flattsbicr^  to  St. 
B^is,  and  crossed  with  ns  into  Canada.  In  the 
woods  there  was  a  1<^  across  the  road,  and  it  was 
very  mnddy.  I  rolled  the  log  out  of  the  road  so  we 
could  pass.  Bela  Smith  said,  ^^  I  believe  you  can  do 
anything."  "O  yes,"  I  said,  "anything  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done."  Forty  years  afterward  I  met 
him  in  Forsyth-street  Church  at  the  Kew  Yofk 
Conference,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
Chateaugay  woods.  He  said  yes.  And  while  we 
talked  over  the  dangec^  ^e  encountered  in  that 
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perilonB  journey,  and  tilie  sacrifices  of  the  past^  ft 
yoniig  man  l&tened  to  n%  and  with  a  significant 
look  he  tosded  his  head  and  said,  ^^  It  is  all  Greek  to 
me."  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  thought 
80  if  he  hiad  had  as  much  difficulty  in  translating  it 
as  some  of  us  had ;  but  a  brighter  day  has  dawned 
upon  the  Ohurch^  and  I  rejoice  that  the  young  men 
are  now  called  to  make  no  such  sacrifices,  and  to 
bear  no  such  burdens.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  excellent 
man.  Aft^  suffering  much  he  died  in  holy  triumph, 
and  was  buried  in  Durham,  If.  Y.  His  excellent 
wife,  whose  name  was  Merwin,  a  relative  of  Eev. 
Samuel  Merwin,  sleeps  beside  him.  He  had  two 
sons,  Thomas  B.  and  J.  W.,  who  have  caught  his 
falling  mantle,  and  are  members  of  the  Kew  York 
Conference. 

The  bishop  being  anxious  to  get  to  the  conference 
at  Paris,  left  Kingston  on  Monday  to  cross  Lake  On- 
tario for  Sackett's  Harbor  in  an  open  sail-boat,  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  "packet."  We  commenced 
our  voyage  with  a  very  heavy  head  wind,  and  were 
obliged  to  beat  all  the  way.  We  could  have  crossed 
in  a  few  hours  if  the  wind  had  been  fair.  A  tremen- 
dous storm  overtook  us ;  the  wind  blew  like  a  hurri- 
cane, and  it  was  so  dark  the  captain  did  not  know 
where  he  was.  He  intended  to  have  anchored  at  a 
harbor  in  Grenadier  Island,  but  we  passed  it  without 
knowing  it.  The  captain  swore  and  cursed  the  wind 
when  he  found  he  could  not  reach  the  island  before 
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dark,  and  then  I  thought  we  were  in  danger.  A 
female  passenger  reproyed  him,  and  inquired  if  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  swear  so.  He  made  no  reply, 
but  he  swore  no  more  that  night. 

After  we  passed  the  island  we  looked  back,  and 
beheld  a  large  raft  with  a  lire  upon  it.  When  we 
saw  the  light  we  hailed  those  on  the  raft,  and  learned 
from  them  that  we  were  near  to  some  dangerous 
rocks.  We  should  no  doubt  have  foxmd  a  watery 
grave  if  we  had  not  seen  the  light  on  that  raft. 
They  had  come  to  anchor  in  consequence  of  the 
storm. 

We  turned  our  old  scow  round  and  came  to  anchor 
alongside  of  the  raft  on  the  north  side  of  Fox  Island. 
Henry  Byan  and  the  rest  of  our  company  left  the 
Ycssel  and  went  on  to  the  island,  where  there  was  a 
house  of  entertainment. 

Bishop  Asbury  and  I  remained  on  the  boat  till 
morning.  There  was  no  cabin ;  it  was  an  open  boat, 
and  the  wind  was  howling*  and  the  storm  beating 
upon  us.  In  order  to  make  the  bishop  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  I  made  him  a  bed,  covered  him  with 
the  blankets  we  carried  with  us,  and  fixed  the  canvas 
over  him  like  a  tent,  to  keep  oflf  the  wind  and  the 
rain.  Then  I  laid  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
on  some  stones  placed  there  for  ballast,  which  I  cov- 
ered with  some  hay  I  procured  at  Kingston  for  our 
horses^ 

At  midnight  a  Buddea  «c^«il  %tc\Lck  our  frail  bark ; 
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the  canyaB  iBapped  and  awoke  and  alarmed  the 
bishop.  He  cried  ont,  ^' Henry,  Henry,  the  horses 
are  going  overboard."  I  quieted  his  fears  by  telling 
him  that  all  was  safe,  that  it  was  merely  the  iBapping 
of  the  sail  in  the  midnight  winds.  He  then  lay 
down  again  and  was  quiet  till  morning.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  I  had  no  sleep  the  night  before, 
but  traveled  nearly  forty  miles;  and  on  the  lake 
it  was  difficult  to  sleep  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  described.  ISo  shipwrecked  mariner  who 
had  endured  the  darkness  of  a  stormy  night  on 
the  ocean  was  ever  more  rejoiced  to  see  the 
light  of  the  morning  than  ourselves.  "Truly 
light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  behold 
the  Sim." 

In  the  morning  we  went  on  to  Fox  Island  and 
took  our  breakfast,  which  tasted  good,  as  we  lay 
down  the  night  before  supperless.  Then  we  set  sail 
for  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  arrived  there  about  two  in 
the  afternoon  in  safety,  after  the  perilous  storm  and 
tedious  night,  and  we  were  never  more  glad  to  set 
our  feet  on  terra  firma. 

We  dined  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  then  set  out 
in  a  thunder-shower  toward  the  seat  of  confer- 
ence. It  was  singular  to  see  the  feeble  old  bishop, 
who  had  such  a  rough  passage  across  the  lake, 
moving  forwarU  in  a  heavy  rain,  amid  lightning 
and  thunder,  showing  that  in  his  estimation  "the 
king's   business   required  haste."      In  his  journal 
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lie  speakB  of  bis  sii£FeriBg&:  ^Mj  foot  swellec^  and 
was  very  pamfbL"  ^I  have  paaaed  a  night  ia 
great  pain  and  disquietude*''  IViikj!,  ^Soro,  lame^ 
and  weary." 

On  Friday  we  reached  Paris,  where  we  met  with 
Bishop  ITEendree,  and  the  old  Teterans  were  over- 
joyed to  meet  each  other.  Bi8hq>  Asbnry  wrote: 
^^My  spirit  rejoiced  with  dear  Bishop  M'Kendree; 
he  nursed  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  babe."  We 
were  kindly  entertained  at  Brother  EHjah  Davis'is^ 

It  was  a  yery  pleasant  and  harmonious  eonfinrenoe. 
On  Thursday  evening  it  a^onmed,  to  meet  the  next 
July  at  Niagara,  Canada. 

Loring  Orant,  who  still  lives,  an  old  veteran,  and 
Isaac  Poffer,  known  as  chapter  and  verse,  or  as  a 
traveling  concordance,  were  ordained  deacons.  The 
latter  has  fallen  asleep.  Charles  Giles,  George 
Harman,  and  others  were  ordained  elders.  They 
elected  their  first  delegates  to  General  Conference, 
William  B.  Lacy,  Anning  Owen,  Timothy  Lee, 
James  Kelsey,  Elijah  Batdielor,  and  William  Snow. 
It  is  singular  they  did  not  send  one  of  their  ^re>- 
siding  elders,  Gideon  Draper,  WiUiam  Case,  or 
Henry  Byan. 

The  next  day  Bishops  Asbnry  and  iBTKendree 
and  myself  set  out  for  Wilkesbarre,  accompanied  by 
Gideon  Draper,  who  was  then  a  young  man.  Bishop 
Asbury  earned  his  crutches  with  him,  and  his  leg 
pained  him  so  we  were  obliged  to  stop  at  a  house 
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and  get  soiMi  vinegar  -with  idiich  to  alleTiate  his 
miflcr J  by  batiuog  it 

We  reaehed  Eingston  and  pat  ap  with  Elijah 
Shomakears.  Qa  Sunday  moming  the  Methodists  in 
Eingston  had  a  rich  treat :  Bishop  Asbury  preached 
a  sennoB  on  tha  Pharisee  and  the  publican  in  his  own 
pectdiar  style;  Bishop  M'Eendree  preached  imme- 
diately after  from  1  Cor.  i,  23, 24,  on  preaching  Christ 
cmcified,  and  the  eJBTects  of  such  preaching  npon 
different  hearers.  At  five  o'clock  Bishop  Asbnry 
preached  at  Wilksbarre  from  2  Cor.  vi,  1,  2,  "  We 
then  as  workers  together,"  etc. 

Bishop  Asbnry  thus  notices  the  labors  of  this  Sab- 
bath :  "  Sabbath,  August  4,  1811. — ^Preached  in  the 
Methodistico-Presbyterian  Church  at  Kingston.  It 
was  a  time  of  freedom,  and  words  were  given  me  to 
speak,  which  were  felt  by  preachers  and  people.  I 
preached  at  Wilkesbarre  and  had  it  liberal  season.'' 
We  were  invited  to  Judge  Fell's,  and  were  treated 
kindly. 

On  Friday,  after  intense  suffering  on  the  part  of 
Bishop  Asbnry,  we  reached  my  father's.  No  wonder 
the  bishop  wrote:  "My  flesh  is  ready  to  think  it 
something  for  a  man  of  sixty-six,  with  a  highly  in- 
flamed and  painful  foot,  to  ride  nearly  four  hundred 
miles  on  a  stumbling,  starting  horse,  slipping  or 
blundering  over  desperate  roads,  from  Paris  to  this 
place,  in  twelve  days." 

We  tarried  here  longer  than  usual,  from  the  9th  to 
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ihe  20th.  ThtiB  I  had  a  fine  opportnnily  for  a  final 
yisit  with  my  much  loved  father.  On  Sunday  Biflhop 
Asbnry  preached  at  Boehm'B  Ohapel  firom  Bom.  yiii, 
11-18.  It  was  the  last  time  my  father  ever  heard 
Bishop  Asbury  preach.  I  preached  in  the  afternoon 
from  1  John  i,  9 ;  the  last  time  my  fiftther  ever  heard 
his  son  Henry. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

FOUBTH    WESTERN    AND   SOUTHERN    TOUR — CONFER- 
ENCES OF  1811. 

On  Tuesday,  August  20,  we  took  out  solemn  leave 
of  my  dear  aged  parents  and  Mends.  O  how  my 
heart  was  pierced  with  hearing  my  father  say,  as  the 
tears  ran  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  "  We  shall  not  see 
each  other  again."  How  I  gazed  upon  his  patriarchal 
form,  and  wept  as  he  embraced  me,  when  I  thought 
those  arms  will  embrace  me  no  more.  Bishop  As- 
bury  said,  "  We  hope  to  meet  in  glory."  This  was  a 
word  in  season,  and  proved  a  cordial  to  my  soul. 
My  father's  words  were  prophetic.  Before  we  came 
round  again  the  sun  shone  on  his  grave,  and  his 
spirit  had  returned  to  God. 

We  started  West,  and  the  tour  was  full  of  incident. 
We  crossed  again  the  rugged  Alleghanies,  and  spent 
a  Sabbath  in  Pittsburgh.  We  attended  several 
camp>meetings.  The  first  was  in  Ohio,  fourteen 
miles  above  2^esville,  beginning  on  September  2. 
Bishops  Asbury  and  M'Kendree  preached,  and  some 
others.  There  were  thirteen  hundred  people,  and 
a  nimiber  were  converted.  The  second  camp-meet- 
ing we  attended  was  on  the  15th,  one  mile  from 
Xenia.    Bishop  Asbury  preached  on  Sunday,  and 
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after  half  an  hour's  intermisfiion  Bishop  ITKendree 
followed. 

On  the  21st  we  visited  Eev.  Philip  Gatch.  I 
wrote :  ^^  But  dear  Mother  Qtuteh  is  gone  to  a  better 
country,  that  is,  a  heavenly."  She  was  a  blessed 
woman. 

On  Friday  we  reached  Cincinnati,  where  we  spent 
three  Sabbaths,  and  stopped  at  Oliver  M.  Spencer's. 
On  Snnday  the  29th  Bishop  Asbnry  and  Learner 
Blackman  preached. 

On  Tuesday,  October  1,  the  Western  Oonference 
commenced  its  session.  There  was  much  weighty 
and  critical  business,  but  it  was  attended  to  with 
order,  dispatch,  and  good  feeling.  Ob  Sunday, 
October  6,  Bishops  Asbury  and  M^Xendree  again 
preached.  The  conference  lasted  ten  days,  and  one 
hundred  ministers  were  appointed  to  fields  of  labor. 
The  work  was  so  widening  and  spreading  that  there 
were  not  workmen  enough  to  supply  the  work: 
twenty-two  additional  laborers  were  needed.  The 
following  Sabbath  the  bishop  delivered  what  he 
called  "a  farewell  warning  to  preachers;''  after 
which  he  met  the  society  and  then  visited  the  sick. 

At  this  session  they  made  their  first  election  of 
delegates  to  the  General  Conference.  Learner  Black- 
man,  who  was  very  popular,  headed  the  list.  He 
was  brother-in-law  of  John  Collins.  I  had  known 
him  since  1800,  and  was  present  when  he  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Philadelphia  Conference  that  year. 
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He  travded  with  Hshop  Asboiy  and  myself  many 
hnndied  miles  on  his  way  to  General  Conferenoe. 
fie  met  vn&,  a  Bad  end.  He  was  dnmned  in  the 
Ohio  in  crossing  a  feiry  in  181&  The  other  dele- 
gates weare  Benjamin  Lakin,  Jatiies  Qninn,  Frederidc 
Stier,  John  Sale,  William  Fattison,  Isaac  Quinn, 
William  Houston,  John  Collins,  Samuel  Faiker, 
James  Axley,  David  Yonng,  Thomas  StilwelL 

On  October  14  we  started  for  the  South  Carolina 
Conference.  We  passed  through  Kentucky,  every- 
where preaching  the  Yrord.  The  bishop  wrote, 
^^  What  a  field  is  opened  and  opening  daily  in  this 
new  world  J" 

I  will  give  a  specimen  of  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  itinerancy*  Friday,  about  half  an  hour  after 
dark,  we  came  to  £ock  Castle  Bridge,  and  wished 
for  ^utertainmmt  over  night  The  answer  was, 
^^  All  folL"  The  bishop,  sick  and  feeble  as  he  was, 
and  I,  had  to  grope  our  way  seven  miles  before  thm;^ 
was  another  place  at  which  we  could  put  up.  We 
both  rejoiced  when  we  reached,  as  we  supposed,  the 
end  of  our  journey  for  that  toilsome  day.  We  in- 
quired if  they  could  entertain  us.  The  answer  was, 
"No  admittance."  On  we  went  a  mile  furUier,  wid 
wished  to  tarry  over  night.  The  answer  was,  "  No 
room."  We  began  to  despair.  The  hour  was  late. 
Then  we  came  across  a  person  who  kindly  conducted 
us  through  the  datk  woods  amid  stumps  and  st(mes 
fi)r  several  miles  to  the  house  of  a  kind  friend,  who 
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exhibited  a  hoepitalily  worthy  of  patriarchal  timeB. 
We  rode  fortj-Beyen  inileB  that  day.  It  was  eleyeu 
at  night  when  we  arrived.  We  had  had  no  dinner 
or  supper,  so  they  gave  ns  a  delicious  meal  that  an- 
swered for  both.  This  was  at  Waynesborongh,  and 
the  family  that  so  kindly  entertained  ns  was  Colonel 
Milton's.  We  did  not  retire  till  midnight^  and  next 
morning  at  five  o'clock  we  were  again  on  our  jour- 
ney, and  traveled  on  till  on  Friday,  the  8th,  we  reached 
Athens,  Ga.,  where  we  were  kindly  received  by 
Hope  Hull.  On  Tuesday  Bi^op  Asbnry  preached 
at  Bethel  Chapel,  and  Hope  Hull  and  I  exhorted. 

Hope  Hull  was  bom  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  His  name  is  one  that  will  long  live  in 
the  annals  of  Methodism  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
onr  Church  in  "New  England  and  the  South.  He 
bad  a  fine  intellectual  face,  and  features  that  expressed 
determination.  His  hair,  originally  black,  was  then 
sprinkled  with  gray.  He  had  a  melodious  voice,  was 
a  very  superior  preacher,  and  in  eloquence  few 
equaled  him.  In  1794  he  traveled  with  Bishop 
Asbury,  who  greatly  admired  him  as  a  man,  as  a 
preacher,  and  as  an  orator.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  education.  He  resided  in  Athens, 
6a.,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  origin  and 
prosperity  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  was 
for  a  time  president. 

He  was  bom  in  1763,  entered  the  traveling  minis- 
try in  1785,  and  died  October  4^  1818.   One  inquired 
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concerning  big  Bpiritoal  state  when  he  was  dying. 
He  heroically  replied,  "God  has  laid  me  nnder 
marching  orders,  and  I  am  ready  to  obey." 

Everywhere  in  the  Sonth  the  bishop's  visit  was 
hailed  with  joy,  and  he  preached  almost  every  day. 

The  bishop  and  1  went  to  Savannah  and  Angosta, 
and  I  preached  in  both  places.  I  preached  in  Ger- 
man as  well  as  English.  Here  I  saw  peach-trees  in 
bloom,  v^  great  enriosity  for  December. 

On  the  morning  of  December  16,  about  three 
o'clock,  the  honse  where  we  were  was  awfully  shaken 
by  an  earthquake.  This  was  repeated  at  eight 
o'clock  as  we  were  at  our  family  devotions.  Many 
people  were  much  alarmed.  The  shock  was  felt 
very  seriously  in  Columbia,  so  that  some  of  the 
citizens  ran  out  into  the  stilts,  supposing  the  houses 
would  fall  down. 

We  arrived  at  Camden,  the  seat  of  the  conference, 
and  were  entertained  by  Samuel  Mathis.  The  con- 
ference commenced  on  the  twenty-first.  Bishops 
Asbury  and  l^FKendree  were  present,  and  we  had 
good  tidings  from  almost  every  part  of  the  work. 

On  Sunday  morning  Bishop  M'Kendree  preached 
from  John  iii,  18, 19,  "  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not 
condemned,"  etc.  In  the  afternoon  Bishop  Asbury 
preached  ft^m  2  Chron.  xiv,  7.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing Learner  Blackman  preached  from  James  v,  16. 
On  Friday  evening  the  conference  adjourned.  Such 
peace  and  love  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  in  any  con* 
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fisrence.  A  goodly  number  were  converted  daring 
the  session. 

There  was  a  great  incarease  dnring  the  year — three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty.  The  bishops 
were  in  fine  spirits,  full  of  hope  in  regard  to  tiie 
fature.  Twelve  were  received  into  full  connedion 
and  ordained  deacons.  They  elected  the  following 
to  the  first  delegated  General  Oonference:  Lewis 
Myers,  Lovick  Pierce,  Joseph  Tttipko^,  Daniel 
Asbury,  William  M.  Kennedy,  Samuel  Dmiwoody, 
James  E.  Glenn,  Halliard  Judge,  and  Josq[>h  Travis* 

Leaving  Oamden  we  went  to  Charlestony  thenoe  to 
Georgetown,  where  we  stopped  with  William  Wayne, 
nephew  of  General  Anthony  Wayne.  He  was  bOTn 
in  Wilmington  in  1736.  He  was  awakened  by  read- 
ing the  writings  of  John  Wesley,  and  was  converted 
in  his  forty-seventh  year  under  a  sernum  preached 
by  Bishop  Asbury  in  Georgetown.  He  and  his  wife 
joined  in  August,  1784,  and  this  was  the  nudens  of 
the  Methodist  society  in  Georgetown. 

The  Yirginia  Oonference  was  held  in  Bichmond 
on  February  20,  1812.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
conference  had  been  held  at  the  capital.  On  Sunday 
Bishop  IBTKendree  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Dr. 
Jennings  in  the  afternoon.  On  Wednesday  Bishop 
Asbury  preached  from  2  Tim.  ii,  1-7,  on  the  £uth- 
fulness  of  ministers,  their  ability,  their  disentangle- 
ment from  the  world,  their  power  of  endurance,  and 
reward.     Afterwsxd  he  ordained  the  eldan^ 
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and  while  he  was  performing  the  office  in  his  solemn 
and  impressiye  manner  the  work  of  reyival  broke 
out  in  the  gallery,  and  qnite  a  number  were  con- 
verted. I  never  before  witnessed  just  such  a  scene 
in  conference.  I  wrote :  "  O  my  soul,  never  foiget 
the  blessing  received  on  this  occasion.'' 

The  conference  made  its  first  election  for  delegates 
to  the  General  Conference,  choosing  Jesse  Lee,  Philip 
Bruoe,  John  Buxton,  Thomas  L.  Douglass,  James 
Boyd,  Bichard  Lattimore,  Charles  Callaway,  C.  H. 
Hines,  William  Jean,  and  John  Early. 

While  at  Bichmond  I  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
theater  that  was  burned  the  night  of  December  11, 
1811.  Just  befbre  the  conclusion  of  the  play  the 
scenery  caught  fire,  and  the  whole  building  was 
almost  instantly  wrapped  in  flames.  I  saw  the  stair- 
case where  the  people  crowded  down  the  steps  to 
escape,  and  falling  one  upon  another,  perished  in  a 
heap.  There  was  a  general  gloom  in  the  city,  and 
the  people  were  clad  in  mourning. 

On  the  site  of  the  theater  they  erected  a  house  of 
worship,  which  they  called  "  Monumental  Church." 
Indeed  it  was  a  monument  of  one  of  the  saddest 
events  that  has  occurred  on  our  continent.  It  was 
an  Episcopal  church,  and  Bishop  Moore  was  the 
rector.  The  remains  of  the  unfortunate  victims  who 
perished  were  deposited  in  a  marble  urn,  which 
stands  in  the  front  portico  of  the  church,  and  there- 
fore its  name. 

24 
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In  the  interval  between  the  aeflsion  of  the  Yizginia 
and  Baltimore  ConferenceSi  the  biahop  made  a  tour 
through  the  most  interesting  part  of  old  Yiiginia. 
We  went  to  James  City,  and  he  preached  there; 
then  to  Williamsburghy  and  on  the  3d  of  ICaieb  he 
preached  in  the  venerable  old  State-honse  or  capitol, 
in  the  afternoon,  to  a  crowded  audience;  and  I  had 
the  honor  of  holding  forth  in  the  evening  from  Heb. 
ii,  3,  ^^How  shall  we  escape,"  etc.  We  lodged  at 
Brother  Eatcliff 's.  This  was  the  capital  of  Yirginia 
before  Bichmond,  and  it  is  the  oldest  incorporated 
town  in  the  state. 

The  old  walls  of  the  State-house  in  whioh  we 
preached  had  echoed  with  the  eloquence  of  Virginia's 
greatest  men.  Here  Patrick  Henry  made  his  first 
grand  speech ;  and  in  this  old  house  Henry  exclaimed, 
in  tones  of  thunder,  '^  Cesar  ha^  his  Brutus,  Charles 
the  First  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third — ^" 
("  Treason ! "  cried  the  Speaker ;  "  treason,  treason  1 " 
echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house) — Henry  exclaim- 
ed, "  may  profit  by  his  example  K  thia  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it."  It  was  in  this  edifice  they 
returned  thanks  to  George  Washington  for  his  serv- 
ices in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  he  rose  to 
reply,  and  was  so  embarrassed  he  could  say  nothing ; 
then  the  Speaker,  Bobinson,  said,  '^Sit  down,  Mr. 
Washington;  your  modesty  is  equal  to  your  valor, 
and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  that  I 
possess." 
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We  then  went  to  Elizabeth  City  County  and 
preached  at  Hampton,  the  county  seat,  ninety-six 
miles  from  Eichmond.  Hampton  is  distinguished 
for  itd  antiquity;  its  site  was  visited  by  Captain 
John  Smith  previous  to  the  settlement  in  James- 
town. Old  Point  Comfort,  on  which  Fortress  Mon- 
roe stands,  is  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Hampton. 

The  bishop  preached  every  day,  going  miles  out  of 
our  direct  route,  visiting  and  confirming  the  Churches 
during  the  interval  between  the  Yirginia  and  Balti* 
more  Conferences. 

On  Friday,  March  20,  the  Baltimore  Conference 
commenced  its  session  in  Leesburgh,  Virginia.  There 
were  twelve  ordained  deacons,  among  others  Beverly 
Waugh,  afterward  book  agent,  then  bishop ;  Josepk 
Frye,  of  blessed  memory,  and  James  M.  Hanson. 
They  also  elected  their  delegates  to  the  first  dele- 
gated conference,  fifteen  in  number:  Kelson  Eeed, 
Joseph  Toy,  Joshua  Wells,  Nicholas  Snethen, 
Enoch  George,  Asa  Shinn,  Hamilton  Jefierson,  Jacob 
Gruber,  Eobert  R  Eoberts,  "William  Kyland,  Chris- 
topher Frye,  James  Smith,  Eobert  Burch,  Henry 
Smithy  Andrew  Hemphill.  These  were  all  men  of 
mark ;  two  afterward  became  bishops. 

On  Sabbath  both  Bishops  Asbury  and  M'Kendree 
preached.  Bishop  Asbury  ordained  the  deacons  on 
Sunday,  and  the  elders  were  ordained  the  next 
Wednesday,  after  an  able  sermon  from  Nicholas 
Snethen. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

DEATH,  FUNERAL,  AND  CHAKAOTEB  OF  BBV,  MABTIN 
BOBHM. 

A  SHOBT  time  before  the  conference  closed  at  Lees- 
bnrgh  Bishop  Asbury  said  to  me,  "  Henry,  as  soon  as 
cotiference  adjourns  yon  mnst  have  the  horses  ready 
and  we  mnst  go  right  to  your  father's.?'  I  reminded 
him  of  appointments  he  had  sent  on  to  Baltimore 
and  throngh  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  He 
said,  "  Never  mind,  we  can  get  them  filled ;  I  tell  you 
we  must  go  right  to  your  father's."  We  were  then 
one  hundred  miles  distant. 

The  reason  of  the  sudden  change  in  his  plans  I 
believed  to  be,  the  bishop  had  a  presentiment  or  an 
impression  that  my  father  was  dead.  How  else  could 
we  accoxmt  for  his  abandoning  a  long  list  of  appoint- 
ments, changing  his  entire  route,  and  hastening  on 
to  my  father's  i 

When  we  reached  Samuel  Brinkley's,  who  lived 
about  a  mile  from  our  old  homestead,  the  mys- 
tery was  solved;  there  we  heard  my  father  was 
dead.  The  aged  Asbury  wept,  and  I  felt  sad 
at  the  thought  I  should  see  him  no  more.  I 
learned  that  he  was  taken  sick  the  17th  of  March, 
and  on  Monday  the  23d  he. departed  this  life  in 
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great  peace  and  triumpli,  bo  his  moumfol  words 
proved  tme  that  ^^  we  should  never  see  each  other 
again." 

The  bishop  makes  this  record:  ^^ Friday,  a  cold 
disagreeable  ride  brought  ns  across  the  country  to 
Samuel  Brinkley's ;  here  I  received  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  my  dear  old  friend,  Martin 
Boehm." 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  we  passed  by  his  new- 
made  grave  to  the  old  homestead,  where  I  found  my 
mother  in  all  the  sorrows  of  widowhood.  The 
bishop  writes  thus:  ^^ Sabbath,  April  5,  I  preached 
at  Boehm's  Chapel  the  funeral  sermon  of  Martin 
Boehm,  and  gave  my  audience  some  very  interesting 
particulars  of  his  life."  His  text  was,  "Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile."  Immense 
was  the  crowd ;  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  mournful 
interest.  The  bishop  drew  the  character  of  his  life- 
time friend  with  great  exactness,  and  also  that 
of  many  of  his  ootemporaries,  particularly  William 
Otterbein. 

"Martin  Boehm,"  he  said,  "was  plain  in  dress 
and  manners.  When  age  had  stamped  its  impress 
of  reverence  upon  him  he  filled  the  mind  with  the 
noble  idea  of  a  patriarch.  At  the  head  of  a  family, 
a  frtther,  a  neighbor,  a  friend,  a  companion,  the 
prominent  feature  of  his  character  was  goodness; 
you  felt  that  he  was  good.  His  mind  was  strong, 
and  well  stored  with  the  learning  necessary  fi>r  one . 
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whoBe  aim  is  to  preadi  Ohrist  witli  i^poetolia  seal 
and  simplicity. 

^^  Martin  Boehm  had  frequent  and  severe  confliets 
in  Ins  own  mind^  produced  by  the  neeessity  he  felt 
himself  nnder  of  offending  his  Mennonist  brethren  by 
the  seal  and  doctrines  of  his  ministry.  Some  he 
gained,  but  most  of  them  opposed  him.  He  had 
difficulties  also  with  'The  United  Brethren.'  It 
was  late  in  life  that  he  joined  the  Methodists,  to 
whom  long  before  his  wife  and  duldien  had  attadied 
themselves.  The  head  of  the  house  had  two  societies 
to  pass  through  to  arrire  at  the  Methodists^  and  his 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  kept  him  back. 

^^In  his  ministry  he  did  not  make  the  Gos- 
pel a  charge  to  any  one ;  his  reward  was  souls  and 
glory. 

"  The  virtue  of  hospitality  was  practiced  by  his 
&mily  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  following  the 
impulses  of  their  own  generous  natures  the  mem* 
bers  of  his  household  obeyed  the  oft-repeated  charge 
of  their  head  to  open  his  doors  to  the  homeless^  that 
the  weary  might  be  solaced  and  the  hungry  fed. 
And  what  a  jhmily  was  here  presented  to  an  observ- 
ant visitor  I  Here  was  order,  quiet,  occupation. 
The  father,  if  not  absent  on  a  journey  of  five  hmid- 
red  miles  in  cold,  hxmger,  and  privation,  proclaiming 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  his  dispersed  Gkorman 
brethren,  might,  by  his  conduct  under  his  own  roof, 
explain  to  a  careful  looker  on  the  secret  of  a  parent's 
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suocesB  in  rearing  a  family  to  the  duties  of  piety, 
to  the  diligent  and  uBefol  occupation  of  time, 
and  to  the  uninterrupted  exhibition  of  reflected 
and  r^iprocal  love,  esteem,  and  kindness  in  word 
and  deed. 

"If  it  is  true,  as  generally,  believed,  that  the 
mother  does  much  toward  forming  the  character  of 
her  children,'lt  will  be  readily  allowed  that  Martin 
Boehm  had  an  able  help-meet  in  his  pious  wife.  The 
o£bpring  of  this  noble  pair  have  done  them  honor. 
The  son  Jacob,  immediately  upon  his  marriage,  took 
upon  himself  the  management  of  the  £surm,  that  his 
excellent  father  might,  ^  without  carefulnes»^'  extend 
his  labors  more  far  and  wide. 

"  A  younger  son,  Henry,  is  a  useful  minister  of  the 
Methodist  connection,  having  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  preach  in  English  and  German.  We  are 
willing  to  hope  that  the  children  of  Martin  Boehm, 
and  his  children's  children  to  the  third,  fourth,  and 
last  generations,  will  have  cause  to  thank  God  that 
his  house  for  fifty  years  has  been  a  house  for  the 
welcome  reception  of  Gospel  ministers,  and  one  in 
which  the  worship  of  God  has  been  uninterruptedly 
preserved  and  practiced.  O  ye  children  and  grand- 
children I  O  rising  generation,  who  have  so  oft^i 
heard  the  prayers  of  this  man  of  God  in  the  houses 
of  your  fathers!  O  ye  Germans  to  whom  he  has 
long  preached  the  word  of  truth  I  Martin  Boehm 
being  dead  yet  speaketh.    O  hear  his  voice  from 
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the  grave  exhorting  you  to  repent,  to  beUeve,  to 
obeyl"* 

After  the  biahop  had  finiehed  his  impresaiye  dia- 
oonrse,  which  was  listened  to  with  tears  and  sighs  by 
a  numerous  auditory,  he  called  on  me  to  speak.  I 
endeavored  to  do  so,  but  when  I  stood  in  ^e  pulpit 
where  I  had  so  often  beheld  my  £Etther,  in  the  church 
that  bore  his  name,  with  my  venerable  mother  before 
me,  tottering  over  the  grave,  my  relatives  all 
around  me,  where  I  could  look  out  of  the  window 
into  the  burying-ground  and  see  the  new-made 
grave  of  my  father,  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
I  was  so  overcome  that  I  could  only  utter,  ^Let 
silence  speak." 

The  people  were  deeply  affected  all  over  the 
house.  There  was  weeping  from  many  eyes.  My 
£Ekther  was  greatly  beloved  in  life,  and  deeply  la- 
mented in  death.  I  had  heard  the  venerable  Asbury 
often  when  he  was  great,  and  he  was  peculiarly  great 
on  funeral  occasions,  but  then  he  far  transcended 
himself. 

He  called  upon  Thomas  Ware  to  make  some  ob- 
servations. He  had  long  known  and  loved  my  father, 
and  his  remarks  were  very  touching  and  appropriate. 
The  bishop  then  called  upon  Abram  Keaggy,  who 

*  This  was  found  among  the  papers  of  Bishop  Asbory  bj  the 
transcriber  of  his  journals,  Francis  Hollingsworth,  and  published  in 
the  Methodist  ICagazine  of  1823.  Dr.  Bangs  copied  it  in  faia  h]fitoi7| 
voLn,p,  365. 
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had  married  my  sister;  but  his  feelings  overcame 
him,  and  he  sat  down  and  wept,  and  thus  we  all 
wept  together.*  A  spectator  might  have  said,  "  Be- 
hold how  they  loved  him." 

My  father  was  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  when  he 
died,  and  had  preached  the  Gospel  fiftj-five  years. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  r^ret  that  I  am  nnder  the 
necessity  of  noticing  a  grave  attack  npon  the  charac- 
ter of  my  father  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  made  by  the  historians  of  the  "United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ."  f 

The  attack  was  first  made  thirty-nine  years  after 
my  &ther  was  in  the  grave,  and  was  repeated  eleven 
years  later.  So  half  a  century  after  my  father's 
death  I,  an  old  man  in  my  ninety-first  year,  am 
obliged  to  vindicate  his  character  from  those  who 
profess  to  revere  his  memory,  who  eulogize  him,  who 
place  him  next  to  the  great  Otterbein.  Beautiful 
garlands  they  bring  with  which  to  adorn  their  victim. 
These  historians  say : 

*  ICr.  Keaggy  was  an  estimable  man,  and  his  house  was  one  of  the 
bishop's  homes.  He  was  a  local  preacher,  and  very  useftd.  He  was 
the  &ther  of  Br.  John  Keaggy  of  Philadelphia^  long  and  fkyorably 
known  in  the  literary  world. 

fSee  '^History  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,"  by  Bev.  H.  G. 
Spayth,  published  in  1861 ;  also  "  History  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,''  by  John  Lawrence,  where  the  same  is  copied  from 
ICr.  Spayth's  History.  Oonoeming  Mr.  Spayth's  History,  Mr.  Law- 
rence says  it  "is  indispensable  to  a  proper  understandmg  of  the  rise 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ;  and  the  Church  in  all  time  to  come 
win  be  indebted  to  him  for  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  her 
eaiiy  history."— VoL  i,  p.  6. 
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In  joBtice  to  his  memory,  to  the  Ohnrch  in  whose 
origin  he  was  so  intimately  ooncemed,  and  to  the 
truth  of  history,  we  must  pause  at  the  grave  of  this 
venerable  patriarch  to  review  an  accoimt  of  William 
Otterbein  and  Martin  Boehm,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  Methodist  Magazine,  volume  vi,  pp.  210-249. 
The  sketch  purports  to  have  been  famished  to  Bishop 
Asbury  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  by  his 
friend,  F.  HoUingsworth,  the  transcriber  of  ihe  bish- 
op's journal ;  it  has  also  been  embodied  in  the  history 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  Dr.  Bangs, 
and  may  be  found  in  volume  ii,  pp.  365-376.  Here 
is  the  matter  referred  to : 

<^  Martin  Boehm,  of  whom  we  desire  to  speak,  was 
bom  in  November,  1725.  As  a  professor  of  rdigion 
and  minister  of  Christ,  the  labors  and  experience 
of  his  life  may  be  pretty  justly  estimated  by  what 
we  learn  from  himself,  communicated  in  answers  to 
certain  questions  propounded  to  him  by  his  son  Jacob, 
which  we  transcribe. 

"^w^.  Fatherjwhen  were  you  put  into  the  ministry  ? 

"J./W.  My  ministerial  labors  began  about  the  year 
1756.  Three  years  afterward,  by  nomination  to  the 
lot,  I  received  ftill  pastoral  orders. 

"^.  What  was  your  religious  expmenoe  during 
that  time  i 

^^A.  I  was  sincere  and  strict  in  the  religious  duties 
of  prayer  in  my  family,  in  the  congregation,  and  in 
the  closet.  I  lived  and  preached  according  to  the 
light  I  had :  I  waa  a  servant  and  not  a  son ;  nor  did 
I  know  any  one,  at  that  time,  who  would  daim 
the  birthright  by  adoption  but  Nancy  Eeaggy,  my 
mother's  sister ;  she  was  a  woman  of  great  pie^  and 
lingular  devotion  to  God. 
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"  Q  By  what  means  did  yon  discover  the  nature 
and  necessity  of  a  real  change  of  heart  f 

"j4.  By  deep  meditation  upon  the  doctrine  which 
I  myself  preached,  of  the  fall  of  man,  his  sinful 
estate,  and  utter  helplessness ;  I  discovered  and  felt 
the  want  of  Christ  within,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Q'  "Were  your  labors  owned  of  the  Lord  in  the 
awakening  and  conversion  of  souls  ? 

"J..  Tes;  many  were  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  But  it  was  a  strange  work ;  and  some 
of  the  Mennonist  meeting-houses  were  closed  against 
me.  Nevertheless,  I  was  received  in  other  places.  I 
now  preached  the  Gospel  spiritually  and  powerftiUy. 
Some  years  afterward  I  was  excommunicated  from 
the  Mennonist  church,  on  a  charge  truly  enough  ad- 
vanced, of  holding  fellowship  with  other  societies  of 
a  different  language.  I  had  invited  the  Methodists 
to  my  house,  and  they  soon  formed  the  society  in  my 
neighborhood,  which  exists  to  this  day.  *  My  beloved 
wife.  Eve,  my  children,  and  my  cousin  Keaggy's 
family,  were  among  the  first  of  its  members.  For 
myself,  I  felt  my  heart  more  greatly  enlarged  to- 
ward all  religious  persons  and  all  denominations  of 
Christians.  Upward  of  thirty  years  ago  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  my  greatly  beloved  brother, 
William  Otterbein,  and  several  other  ministers,  who 
about  this  time  had  been  ejected  from  their  churches 
as  I  had  been  from  mine,  becauise  of  their  zeal,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  an  irregularity*  We  held  many 
large  meetings  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New 
Yirginia,  which  generally  lasted  three  days.  At 
these  meetings  hundreds  were  made  the  subjects  of 
penitence  and  pardon.  Being  convinced  of  the  ne- 
oeflsity  of  order  and  discipline  in  the  Church  of  Qod, 
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and  having  no  wiah  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  separate 
body,  I  advised  serionB  persons  to  join  the  Method- 
ists^ whose  doctrine,  discipline,  and  zeal  snited,  as  I 
thought,  an  tinleamed,  sincere,  and  simple-hearted 
people.  Several  of  the  ministers  with  whom  I 
labored  continued  to  meet  in  a  conference  of  the 
German  United  Brethren;  but  we  felt  difficulties 
arising  from  the  want  of  that  which  the  Methodists 
possessed.  Age  having  overtaken  me  with  some  of 
its  accompanying  infirmities,  I  could  not  travel  as  I 
had  formerly  done.  In  1802  I  enrolled  my  name  on 
a  Methodist  class-book,  and  I  have  found  great  com- 
fort in  meeting  with  my  brethren.  I  can  truly  say 
my  last  days  are  my  best  days.  My  beloved  Eve  is 
traveling  with  me  the  same  road,  Zionward;  my 
children,  and  most  of  my  grandchildren,  are  made 
the  partakers  of  the  same  grace.  I  am,  this  12th  of 
April,  1811,  in  my  eighty-sixth  year.  Through  the 
boundless  goodness  of  God  I  am  still  able  to  visit 
the  sick,  and  occasionally  to  preach  in  the  neigh- 
borhood: to  His  name  be  all  the  glory  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

After  giving  this  quotation,  Mr.  Spayth  observes : 

The  first  remark  we  make  on  the  foregoing  is  that, 
as  Father  Boehm  spoke  but  little  English  at  best,  the 
foregoing  questions  and  answers  were  neither  written 
or  spoken  by  him  in  English.  It  is  true  that  he 
went  to  Virginia  in  1761,  but  not  as  Jacob  would 
have  it  understood,  before  he  had  experienced  a 
change  of  heart,  hit  after  that  event.  As  to  the 
statement  we  have  given  of  the  cause  of  his  going  to 
Yirginia,  we  are  safe  to  vouchsafe  for  its  correctness, 
for  we  had  it  from  his  own  lips.    For  some  reason, 
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or  by  some  meanB,  the  statement  given  by  Jacob 
may  be  warped  in  the  English  version. 

The  second  exception  we  take  is  to  the  idea  con- 
veyed in  the  statement  that  his  name  was  enrolled  on 
a  Methodist  class-book  in  1802.  That  his  name  was 
placed  on  the  class-book  referred  to  is  true,  but  the 
circumstances  were  as  follows :  A  meeting-house  had 
been  built  on  his  land  principally  by  his  aid  and  that 
of  his  German  brethren.  At  this  meeting-house  the 
Methodists  had  formed  a  class  previous  to  the  year 
1802,  under  the  liberal  construction  of  their  rules, 
and  heme  with  the  free  assent  of  Brother  Boehm ; 
but  this  liberality  was  some  time  after  withdrawn, 
and  the  restrictive  rule  relating  to  class-meetings  and 
love-feasts  was  insisted  on,  and  even  the  venerable 
Boehm  was  not  excepted.  Here  was  a  dilemma. 
To  admit  Brother  Boehm,  the  preachers  said,  was  in 
violation  of  an  express  disciplinary  rule,  and  to  deny 
him  the  privilege  in  his  own  meeting-house  was  hard ; 
but  the  law  is  imperative  and  binding.  Now  comes 
the  gist  of  the  matter.  Brother  Boehm  was  entreated, 
for  formes  sake^  at  least,  to  allow  his  name  to  go  on 
the  class,  nominally,  as  a  private  member,  and  all 
would  be  right.  To  this,  for  peace's  sake,  he  con- 
sented, and  nothing  more. 

How  far  the  law  of  kindness,  of  Christian  friend- 
ship, and  hospitality,  and  of  pure  love  had  to  stand 
aside  in  this  case  we  leave  to  every  one  to  say.  As 
it  was  it  did  not  give  the  Brethren  a  moment's  con- 
cern, nor  would  we  here  have  taken  any  notice  of  it  at 
all  had  not  the  Methodist  historian  made  it  a  subject 
of  record.  In  concluding  this  topic  we  remark  that 
Brother  Boehm's  relation  to  the  Brethren  Church  was 
unbroken  from  first  to  last,  as  has  already  been  seen. 
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This  our  annual  conference  proceedingg  8uj£ciently 
show.  Thus  in  1800,  in  connection  with  Otteorbein, 
he  was  elected  bishop.  He  was  prevented  by  sick- 
ness £rom  attending  the  conference  of  1801 ;  attended 
conference  in  Maryland  in  1802,  was  re-elected  bishop 
in  1805,  and  attended  the  conference  of  1809,  which 
was  the  last  this  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord  enjoyed 
with  his  brethren  in  the  Church  on  earth.  !Ftom 
this  time  to  the  time  of  his  death,  great  age,  with  its 
accompanying  infirmities,  prevented  him  from  attend- 
ing an  annual  conference. 

It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  venerated  father,  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Asbury,  and  to  the  ministers  that 
were  in  charge  of  the  Church  at  Boehm's  Chapd  in 
1802,  that  I  should  correct  the  misrepresentations 
contained  in  the  history  of  tho  "United  Brethren 
in  Christ." 

There  was  a  mistake  in  the  account  in  the  Method- 
ist Magazine,  and  copied  Id  Bangs's  history  and  the 
"History  of  the  United  Brethren."  It  says  the 
questions  were  asked  by  Martin  Boehm's  son  Jacob. 
It  should  have  been  Henry.  I  asked  the  questions, 
and  wrote  the  answers.  This  was  fifty-three  years 
ago  last  March.  I  have  the  original  copy  with  my 
father's  signature,  and  the  reader  can  see  a  &c-simile 
of  his  autograph.  I  asked  the  questions,  and  took 
down  the  answers  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Asbury, 
who  wished  the  history  of  my  father.  The  bishop 
had  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  Otterbein  the  an- 
swers giving  his  history.     It  was  at  my  fether's 
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house  where  the  questions  were  asked  and  the 
answers  given.  To  the  animadversions  that  have 
been  made  to  my  statement  I  make  the  following 
replies:  1.  It  is  objected  that  my  father  did  not 
understand  English,  and  that  he  wrote  neither  the 
questions  nor  answers.  He  did  understand  English 
very  well.  He  conversed  very  readily  in  English, 
and  had  quite  a  library  of  English  works,  which  he 
read  with  great  pleasure  and  profit ;  among  others, 
Wesley's  Sermons  and  Fletcher's  Checks.  These 
were  great  favorites  with  him. 

As  my  &ther  was  aged  and  infirm  I  wrote  the 
questions  and  answers.  He  fully  xmderstood  them 
both,  and  it  was  voluntary  on  his  part,  and  not  the 
least  influence  was  exerted  over  him.  I  carefully 
wrote  every  word  of  the  answers  from  his  mouth, 
and  then  read  them  over  to  him,  and  he  pronounced 
them  correct,  and  then  deliberately  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  them.  My  father  was  not  one  who  would 
sign  a  document  when  he  was  ignorant  of  its  con- 
tents, or  that  he  knew  to  be  untrue. 

At  that  time  neither  Bishop  Asbury  or  myself 
supposed  it  would  ever  be  a  matter  of  controversy. 
It  was  not  obtained  for  any  such  object,  or  to  prove 
my  father  was  a  Methodist,  but  simply  to  obtain  his 
history  correctly. 

2.  Another  error  is  this :  that  his  son  had  warped 
the  statement.  This  is  both  uncharitable  and  xmjust. 
It  was  not  enough  to  hint  that  I  took  advantage  of 
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mj  father's  ignorance  of  the  Engliah  language,  but 
now  I  am  accused  of  warping  what  he  said.  I 
would  as  soon  have  cut  off  my  right  hand.  If  I  had 
been  guilty  of  an  act  so  mean,  so  unjust  to  my  &ther, 
and  so  false  to  others,  I  should  have  despised  myself 
all  the  rest  of  my  life.  The  insinuation  has  not  the 
semblance  of  truth.  Those  answers  were  not  warped ; 
there  was  no  false  coloring,  but  sober  truth.  I  took 
them  down  from  his  lips  as  he  answered  in  honest 
simplicity,  and  in  the  same  spirit  I  wrote  them  down. 
3.  This  historian  speaks  of  Boehm's  Ghapdi  being 
built  on  Martin  Boehm's  land,  principally  by  him 
and  his  German  brethren,  and  then  the  Methodists 
denying  him  the  privilege  of  his  own  meeting-house, 
etc.  ]!Tow  all  this  is  a  mistake.  It  was  not  built 
upon  my  father's  land,  but  upon  that  of  my  brother 
Jacob,  who  gave  the  site  for  the  church.  Nor  was 
it  built  principally  by  my  father  and  "  the  German 
Brethren."  I  suppose  he  means  by  this  the  United 
Brethren.  As  a  body  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  My  father  gave  something,  and  so  might  some  of 
them ;  but  it  was  built  for  the  Methodists,  and  prin- 
cipally by  the  Methodists.  It  was  not  my  father's 
church  any  more  than  it  was  mine,  and  it  is  sheer 
nonsense  to  talk  of  the  cruelty  of  shutting  him  out  of 
his  own  church.  No  such  thing  ever  did  or  could  take 
place,  simply  from  the  fact  that  he  never  owned  any 
church,  and  therefore  the  thing  was  impossible.  It 
was  built  for  a  Methodist  church,  the  plan  was  fur- 
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nished  by  a  Methodist  miniBter,  and  it  was  deeded  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  dhurdbu  After  the  lapse  of 
seventy  years  it  is  still  a  Methodist  Episoopal  Ghorch, 
and  their  ministers  still  preach  in  it 

4.  Another  error  is  accusing  the  Methodists  at 
Soehm's  Chapel  of  double  dealing.  In  the  first  place 
^^  forming  a  class  under  a  liberal  constmction  of  theic 
mles,"  so  that  Father  Boehm,  not  a  member,  conld 
attend  a  dass,  and  then  ^^withdrawing  such  liberal 
construction/'  and  bringing  it  to  bear  on  Father 
Boehm,  so  he  was  excluded  from  the  class-meeting 
and  loye-feast.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  Meth-- 
odist  Discipline  knows  that  no  such  thing  could  take 
place.  No  individual  Methodist  society  makes  and 
unmakes  terms  of  member^p.  We  have  a  Disci- 
pline, and  the  terms  are  fixed  by  the  General  Con- 
ference. We  are  not  independent  bodies  to  mako 
mles  for  ourselves.  Furthermore,  I  was  th^re  at  the 
time,  and  know  that  no  such  thing  ever  took  place. 
William  Hunter  then  had  charge  of  the  circuit,  an 
honest  man  as  ever  came  from  the  land  of  Erin.  He 
was  an  outspoken  man,  open  as  the  light  of  day,  and 
incapable  of  duplicity. 

But  to  "the  gist  of  the  matter."    Father  Boehm, 

says  this  writer,  was  entreated,  "  for  form's  sake,"  to 

have  his  name  go  on  to  the  class-book  nominally. 

So,  according  to  this  statement,  he  never  joined  the 

Methodists,  he  was  only  a  "  nominal  member."    Here 

the  Methodists  are  accused  of  deception,  and  my  aged 

25 
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liGkUier  of  oomplidtj  witli  them:  thej  preteading 
tiiat  he  was  a  member,  and  he  allowing  his  name  to 
be  entered  as  a  member,  all  the  while  knowing 
that  he  was  not  one.  My  &ther  wonld  never  have 
stooped  to  such  meanness.  He  did  not  consider  him- 
self a  nominal,  but  a  real  member  of  the  Methodist 
Chnroh.  He  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  class, 
and  nsed  to  meet  in  it,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Quarterly  Conference ;  he  used  to  meet  and  take  a 
part  there,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  a  local  preacher 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdu  He  was  an 
<»'dained  minister  and  used  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nances. Baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper. 

But  it  is  said  ^^he  was  ^itreated  to  do  this  for 
peace'  sake.'*  For  whose  peace  ?  My  &ther  was 
not  so  easily  persuaded  to  do  a  wrong  action  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  He  always  preferred  purity  to  peace: 
"  First  pure,  then  peaceable.'* 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

•    THE  UNITED   BBETHBEK  IN  CHRIST — SKETCH   OF 
OTTEBBEIN,  ETC, 

^^  The  XJnited  Brethren  in  Christ "  have  often  been 
confounded  with  the  Moravians.  They  had  gone  by 
the  name  of  "United  Brethren"  ever  since  Mr. 
Otterbein  took  my  &ther  in  his  arms  and  exclaimed^ 
"We  are  brethren;"  and  at  the  conference  in  1800 
they  added  the  words,  "  in  Christ." 

There  was  a  great  effort  made  to  unite  the  Meth- 
odists and  the  XJnited  Brethren,  who  were  often  called 
"German  Methodists."  The  Baltimore  and  Philar 
delphia  Conferences  not  only  corresponded  with  them, 
but  delegates  from  both  Churches  were  ordered  to 
devise  a  plan  of  union.  This  was  kept  up  for  years. 
In  1813  William  Hunter  and  myself  were  appointed 
delegates  to  them.  This  was  the  last  of  fraternal 
letters  or  fraternal  delegates.  Terms  of  union  were 
agreed  upon,  and  it  promised  well  for  a  time,  but 
before  long  there  was  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides. 
So  the  United  Brethren  took  their  course  and  we 
ours,  each  doing  our  own  work  in  our  own  way. 

The  United  Brethren  bad  class-meetings,  but  did 
not,  like  the  Methodists,  make  them  a  test  of  mem- 
bership.   They  had  love-feasts  also,  but  lacked  dia* 
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• 

cipline.  WilHam  Otterbem  recommended  their  adopt- 
ing the  Methodist  discipline.  They  had  at  that  time 
no  regular  organization,  but  were  composed  of 
persons  belonging  to  different  denominations.  They 
recorded  the  name  of  their  ministers  but  not  of  the 
membership.  At- their  conference  in  1802  a  proposal 
to  record  the  names  of  members  as  well  as  ministers 
was  voted  down.  When  they  began  to  ^^nnmber 
Israel "  I  cannot  say. 

In  their  Minutes  for  1800  they  named  Henry 
Soehm  one  of  their  ministers ;  but  I  did  not  belong 
to  ihem,  and  at  that  time  had  no  license  to  preach. 
It  was  not  till  1816  they  had  a  r^ular  discipline. 
Their  doctrines  are  the  same  as  the  Methodists',  but 
they  differ  in  practice.  They  wash  each  other's  feet ; 
they  are  opposed  to  masonry  and  all  secret  societies ; 
they  always  abominated  slavery  and  would  never 
tolerate  it.  They  have  bishops,  Annual  and  Gbneral 
Conferences,  traveling  and  local  preachers.  They 
have  a  large  publishing  house  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
print  two  newspapers,  one  in  German,  the  other  in 
English.  At  their  General  Conference  in  May,  1861, 
they  reported  5,166  preaching  places,  8,900  dasses, 
94,443  members,  499  itinerant  and  417  local  preach- 
ers, and  16,130  Sabbath  scholars. 

REV.  WILLIAM  P.  OTTEBBKIN. 

The  relation  of  Mr.  Otterbein  to  Bishop  Asbury 
and  my  &ther  wa&  buc&x  «ift  \a  xoc^ire  more  than  a 
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passing  notice.  They  were  united  by  a  threefold 
cord  stronger  than  death,  and  lasting  as  their  exist- 
ence. They  never  met  without  complying  with  the 
apostolic  injxmction:  ^^  Salute  one  another  with  a 
holy  kiss.'* 

Mr.  Otterbein  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
"United  Brethren  in  Christ.''  He  assisted  in  or- 
daining Francis  Asbnry  bishop,  and  was  ever  a 
friend  of  the  Methodists.  There  are  but  few  living 
who  knew  him.  I  heard  him  preach  frequently, 
have  seen  him  at  my  father's  and  at  great  meetings, 
have  been  his  guest,  and  preached  for  him  in  Balti- 
more. 

He  was  bom  in  Nassau,  Prussia,  June  4,  1726. 
His  education  was  of  a  superior  order.  In  1752  he 
emigrated  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Asbury  and  he  became  acquainted  through  Ben- 
jamin Swope,  one  of  the  German  preachers,  the  year 
the  apostle  of  Methodism  came  to  America.  Mr. 
Asbury  wrote  to  Mr.  Otterbein  urging  him  to  come 
to  Baltimore,  and  he  did  so  in  1774,  and  organized 
the  "  Evangelical  Reformed  Church  "  out  of  the  ruins 
of  another  completely  demoralized. 

In  sentiment  they  were  like  the  Methodists,  and 
somewhat  in  practice.  Their  constitution  read  thus : 
"  No  preacher  can  stay  among  us  who  teacheth  the 
doctrines  of  predestination  or  the  impossibility  of 
falling  from  grace,  or  who  holdeth  them  as  doctrinal 
points."       They    were    genuine    Arminians.      No 
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preacher  could  remain  who  did  not  Btricdy  attend 


Mr.  Otterbein'B  chnrch  was  built  on  Howard's 
BilL  My  father  and  he  first  met  at  Isaac  Long's,  a 
few  miles  from  Lancaster.  Yarious  denominations 
had  been  invited  to  meet  there,  and  mj  fJEither 
preached  the  first  sermon,  which  was  attended  with 
peculiar  unction,  and  when  he  had  fijiished,  Mr. 
Otterbein  arose  and  encircled  him  in  his  arms,  and 
exclaimed,  ""We  are  brethren."  Shout  after  shout 
went  up,  and  tears  flowed  freely  from  many  eyes, 
the  scene  was  so  pentecostaL  -  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  United  Brethren.  Mr.  Otterbein  used  to 
itinerate,  and  hold  great  union  meetings  generally 
in  groves,  bams,  or  church-yards,  for  houses  of  wor- 
ship were  generally  closed  against  him. 

I  first  saw  Mr.  Otterbein  and  heard  him  preach  in 
1798.  It  was  at  my  father's,  where  a  three  days' 
meeting  was  held.  I  heard  him  in  1800  at  their 
conference,  from  Eev.  iii,  7.  It  was  a  masterly  ser- 
mon, and  the  effect  was  ovendielming.  His  sermons 
were  scripturally  rich,  and  were  delivered  with  un- 
usual energy.  He  was  a  grlBat  expounder  of  the 
word,  giving  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer. 
His  voice  had  lost  its  musical  notes,  and  was  harsh 
and  husky. 

Bishop  Asbury  speaks  of  him  as  the  "  great  Otter- 
bein." There  was  no  man  for  whom  he  had  a  higher 
i^^rd,  none  whose  death  he  lamented  more  deeply. 
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In  perBon  he  was  tall,  being  bIx  feet  high,  with  a 
noble  frame  and  a  commanding  appearance.  He 
had  a  thonghtftd,  open  ooontenancey  fall  of  be- 
nignity, a  dark-blnifih  eye  that  was  very  ezpressiye. 
In  reading  the  leoBons  he  nsed  spectacles,  which  he 
wonld  take  off  and  hold  in  his  left  hand  while  speak- 
ing. He  had  a  high  forehead,  a  double  chin,  with  a 
beautifal  dimple  in  the  center.  His  lockis  were  gray, 
his  dress  parsonic. 

He  married  the  sister  of  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Handall,  a  man  of  profound  learning  and  deep 
piety. 

I  was  at  his  house  the  last  evening  Mr.  Asbuiry 
and  he  ever  spent  together.  This  was  April  33, 
1813.  The  bishop  says,  ^^  I  gave  an  evening  to  the 
great  Otterbein."  Mr.  Otterbein  was  one  year 
younger  than  my  father,  and  nineteen  years  older 
than  Mr.  Asbury.  Mr.  Otterbein  was  useful  in  life, 
and  triumphant  in  death.  His  last  words  were, 
"  The  conflict  is  over  j  lay  me  down  upon  the  piUow, 
and  be  still."  His  friends  complied  with  his  request 
During  that  stillness  angels  whispered,  ^^  Sister  spirit, 
come  away."  Gladly  he  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

On  Thm;pday,  April  24,  1814,  in  Mr.  Otterbein's 
chapel,  Bishop  Asbi^  preached  his  funaral  dich 
course.  He  says,  ^^  Solemnity  marked  the  silent 
meeting  in  the  German  Qhurch,  where  were  asaeet- 
bled  the  members  of  our  conference,  and  many  of  tim 
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clergy  of  the  city.  Forty  years  have  I  known  thia 
retiring,  modest  man  of  God,  towering  majestically 
above  his  fellows  in  learning,  wisdom,  and  grace,  yet 
seeking  to  be  known  only  of  God  and  the  people  of 
God.  He  had  been  sixty  years  a  minister,  fifty  years 
a  converted  one."  He  was  bnried  in  the  gronnd 
connected  with  his  church. 

I  knew  others  of  the  &thers  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren Oharch.  George  Adam  Gnething  was  the  most 
eloquent.  He  was  truly  an  ApoUos.  He  was  bom 
in  Germany,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  when  he 
was  seventeen.  He  taught .  school  in  winter,  and 
quarried  stone  and  dug  wells  in  summer.  He  be- 
came a  splendid  preacher.  I  heard  him  at  my 
father's,  and  at  other  places.  In  1800  I  was  his 
guest  with  my  father.  He  lived  in  "Washington 
C!ounty,  Md.  Over  sixty  years  ago  I  heard  him 
preach  from  Jer.  xvii,  7,  8,  ^^  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  the  Lord,"  etc.  This  beautiful  text, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  first  psalm,  just  suited  the 
genius  of  Guething,  who  preached  a  sermon  of  rare 
beauty  and  excellence.  He  was  the  spiritual  father 
of  the  Eev.  Henry  Smith,  late  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, who  was  converted  under  a  powerful  sermon 
which  he  preached  at  Antietam.  Mr.  Gmething  died 
in  1812,  the  same  year  as  my  father.  He  made  a 
visit  to  Father  Otterbein,  was  taken  sick,  started  for 
home,  and  died  before  he  reached  it.  Bis  death  was 
one  of  ezceedu^  txium^b.    He  was  vary  quiet  for  a 
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wlifle,  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  ^^I  feel  as  thongh 
my  end  liad  come.  Hark  1  hark  I  who  spoke  ?  whose 
voice  is  thatt  I  hear?  Light,  light,  what  golden 
light !  Now  all  is  dark  again.  Please  help  me  out 
of  bed."  He  said,  "  Let  ns  sing,  ^  Come,  thou  long- 
expected  moment,' "  etc.  He .  knelt  and  offered 
prayer.  He  was  helped  into  bed,  folded  his  hands 
across  his  bosom,  and  in  fifteen  nodnutes  the  angel  of 
^eath  had  done  his  work.  Thus  triumphantly  died 
my  father's  friend,  the  most  splendid  orator  among 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  aged  seventy-two 
years,  of  which  he  had  spent  forty  in  the  ministry. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  GENERAL  OONPEEENOE  OP  1812. 

I  WILL  now  reBTime  mj  narratiye.  Kotwithstand- 
ing  the  recent  death  of  my  father,  and  the  lonelineee 
of  my  widowed  mother,  three  days  was  all  the  tmi% 
we  could  spend  at  the  old  homestead  aft^  months  of 
absence.  As  for  rest  we  knew  not  what  it  meant, 
nnless  it  was  on  horseback,  Mr.  Asbnry  acted  as  if 
a  voice  was  ringing  in  his  ear,  constantly  saying, 
"Arise  ye  and  depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest." 
His  motto  was,  "  Labor  here,  rest  hereafter." 

The  next  Sabbath  Mr.  Asbury  preached  near  Val- 
ley Forge  at  Isaac  Anderson's,  Esq.  He  had  been  a 
Methodist  for  over  thirty  years,  was  several  times  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  honored 
with  a  seat  in  Congress. 

The  Philadelphia  Conference  began  on  Saturday, 
April  18.  Bishop  Asbury,  feeble  as  he  was,  preached 
four  times  during  the  session,  namely,  at  St.  George's, 
St.  Thomas's,  Union  Chapel,  and  Ebenezer.  The 
deacons  were  ordained  on  Wednesday,  and  the  elders 
on  Thursday  by  Bishop  Asbury,  Bishop  M'Kendree 
being  sick. 

This  was  the  first  time  this  conference  elected 
delegates  to  the  General  Conference.     They-  sent 
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fourteen :  Ezekiel  Cooper,  John  M'Olaekey,  Thomas 
F.  Sargent,  Stephen  G.  BoBzel,  Thomaa  Ware,  Bich- 
ard  Sneath,  Thomas  Boring,  Darid  Bartine,  John 
Walker,  Gtoorge  WoUey^  James  Bateman,  Thomas 
Burch,  Hichael  Goate,  and  Asa  Smith.  Several  of 
them,  like  iBTClaskej,  Sargent,  and  Eoszel,  were 
physically  as  well  as  mentally  great  men.  Long 
since  they  hare  all  been  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
yhe  conference  adjourned  on  the  36th,  after  a  very 
peaceM  and  profitable  session. 

GENEBAL  CONFERENCE  OF  1812. 

On  Eriday,  May  1, 1813,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
there  was  a  great  gathering  in  "Wesley  Chapel,'* 
John-street.  The  cradle  of  American  Methodism 
was  an  appropriate  place  in  which  to  hold  the  "  first 
delegated  General  Conference''  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Bishops  Asbnry  and  M'Kendree 
were  there,  and  ninety  representatives  from  eight 
AnTmn.1  Conferences.  It  was  the  first  Bishop  M'Ken- 
dree attended  after  his  election  to  the  episcopacy,  and 
the  last  at  which  the  venerable  Bishop  Asbury  was 
present.  Before  the  next  session  he  was  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom. 

No  account  has  hitherto  been  published  of  the 
opening  services  of  this  conference,  nor  is  there  any 
record  in  the  joomal.  The  first  day  was  observed  as 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Bishop  Asbury  preached 
at  eleven  o'clock  from  Matt,  xvii,  19-21,  a  text  admi- 
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rablj  adapted  to  the  occasion.  No  man  ever  nnder- 
siood  adaptation  in  preaching  better  than  Franck 
Asbury.  Fasting  was  regnlarly  observed  bj  the 
Wesley's  and  by  onr  fathers  in  the  ministry.  Alas, 
though  enjoined  in  onr  general  roles,  it  is  now  almost 
obsolete. 

On  Sunday  Bishop  Asbnry  preached  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  Bowery  (now  Forsyth-street)  Church,  in 
the  evening  in  the  Fonrth-street  (now  Allen-street) 
Church.  The  Spirit  of  God  accompanied  the  word 
to  many  souls.  On  Monday  the  4:th  it  not  only 
rained,  but  snowed :  rather  late  in  the  season  for 
snow-storms.  On  Tuesday  night  I  preached  in  Hud- 
son (now  Duane)  Church  on  John  i,  11, 12. 

On  next  Sunday,  the  10th,  Bishop  Asbury  preach- 
ed in  the  morning  in  the  African  Church.  The  col- 
ored people  had  a  great  time  under  the  word.  The 
bishop  was  always  a  great  friend  to  colored  people, 
and  they  always  had  the  highest  regard  for  him.  In 
the  evening  he  preached  in  the  Hudson  Church.  A 
good  and  gracious  time  in  both  places. 

On  Thursday  evening  I  preached  in  John-«treet, 
from  Matt,  xi,  28,  with  some  comfort. 

On  Sunday  the  17th  I  heard  Bishop  Asbury  preach 
in  Sands-street,  Brooklyn,  from  Isaiah  lii,  1,  "  Awake, 
awake,  put  on  thy  strength  O  TLon^^  etc.  I  wrote  in 
my  journal,  "  A  solemn,  awfdl  time.''  The  bishop 
said  it  was  an  "  elegant  house."  What  would  he  say 
now  to  our  elegant  houses  if  he  could  revisit  our 
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ohnrcIieB  ?  In  the  afternoon  I  heard  Joshua  Marsden 
in  John-fitreet,  on  ^^  wisdom."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
EngliBh  Wesleyan  Oonference,  and  had  been  for  some 
years  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  had  come  to  New  York 
to  return  to  England,  but  the  breaMng  out  of  the  war 
between  England  and  America  prevented  him,  and 
therefore  he  was  employed  to  preach  in  New  York. 
He  was  a  good  preachy,  a  great  admirer  of  Bishop 
ABbury,  and  has  given  one  of  the  best  descriptions 
of  the  bishop's  personal  appearance  and  character  I 
ever  read.  He  had  also  no  common  gift  as  a  poet. 
Some  of  his  pieces,  especially  a  sonnet,  "What  is 
Time,"  ate  much  admired.* 

I  need  not  give  an  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
General  Conference,  which  the  reader  can  find  in  the 
printed  journals.  I  have  dwelt  on  things  hitherto 
unrecorded.  The  presiding  elder  question  was  de- 
bated, whether  they  should  be  appointed  by  the 
bishop  or  elected  by  the  conference ;  also  the  ordina- 
tion of  local  preachers.  Asa  Shinn  and  Jesse  Lee 
were  here  opposed  to  each  other,  and  it  was  like  the 
wrestling  of  giants.    Lee  contended  the  local  preach- 

*  Bishop  Asbuiy  notices  him  at  the  New  York  Conference  of  1813. 
He  says,  "Bishop  M'Kendree  preached.  It  appeared  as  if  a  ray  of 
diyine  glory  rested  upon  hun.  His  subject  was  '  Great  peace  have 
they  that  love  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall  offend  them.'  The  appear- 
ance, manner,  and  preaching  of  Bishop  M'Kendree  produced  a  very 
powerful  effect  on  Joshua  Marsden,  a  British  missionary."  Mr. 
Marsden  returned  to  Europe  after  the  war,  did  good  service,  and  died 
in  holy  triumph.  His  end,  as  described  by  his  affectionate  daughter 
who  witnessed  it,  was  very  triumphant. 
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ers  could  not  perfbnn  their  ordination  yowb  while  in 
a  local  condition.  Mr.  Bhinn  ahrewdly  replied  that 
the  same  form  of  ordination  required  an  ^  dder  to 
rule  well  his  own  fiEunilj;"  that  Brother  Lee  had 
promiBed  to  perform  this  duty  twenly  yean  before, 
and  yet  he  had  nev^  done  it — he  was  a  delinquent, 
and  should  keep  his  own  vows,  etc.  This  retort  was 
effectiye.  The  conference  was  perfectly  couTulsed 
with  laughter  at  the  expense  of  the  old  bachelor^ 
who  sat  down  shaking  his  great  sides  and  enjoyii^  it 
as  well  as  others.  From  that  time  he  gave  up  his 
opposition. 

On  the  22d  the  conference  adjourned,  to  meet  in 
Baltimore -May  1, 1816.  Where  are  now  those  dele- 
gates that  met  in  New  York  in  May,  1812?  Of  the 
ninety  strong  men  who  were  there  eighty-four  are 
dead,  and  six  only  survive:  Laban  Clark,  Joshua 
Sbule,  Daniel  Webb,  Lovick  Fierce,  Joseph  Travis, 
and  John  Early. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

NBW  YORK,  NEW  ENGLAND,  AND  GENESEE 
CONFEBENCES. 

At  the  close  of  the  General  Oonferenoe  Mr.  Asbury 
and  I  left  for  Albany.  On  the  way  we  made  Goy- 
emor  Van  Cortland  a  -visit  at  Croton.  I  wrote: 
^'  We  found  the  aged  father  in  the  possession  of  his 
faculties,  and  he  loves  to  hear  of  the  prosperity  of 
Zion."  He  resided  in  the  old  Manor-house,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Croton  Eiver.  The  governor  was  very 
rich,  having  inherited  a  large  part  of  Cortland 
Manor.  The  house  was  famous  for  its  antiquity,  and 
for  the  distinguished  guests  that  had  been  enter- 
tained there,  among  whom  were  Washington,  La- 
fayette, Franklin,  and  Whitefield,  who  preached  from 
the  piazza  to  the  multitudes  who  thronged  to  hear 
him.  It  was  a  stopping  place  of  Bidiop  Asbury, 
Garrettscm,  Moriarty,  Hibbard,  Hutchinson,  and 
others  of  the  early  Methodist  fetthers. 

Gk>vemor  Pierre  Van  Cortland  was  the  first  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  York,  and  was  re-elected 
eighteen  times.  He  was  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention that  formed  and  adopted  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  City  Hall  in  New 
York  is  a  fine  marble  bust  of  him.    He  was  very 
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tall,  and  of  a  commanding  appearance.  He  wore 
breeches,  and  silver  shoe-bnckles. 

The  governor  was  a  Methodist,  and  gave  the  land 
for  a  chnrch  and  bnrying-gronnd.  It  was  erected 
npon  a  hill,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Hudson.  The  old  bnilding  remains,  a  reUc  of  former 
days.  He  married  Joanna  Livingston.  They  were 
both  pnre  spirits.  Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Van  Wick, 
was  a  gifted  woman,  a  shouting  Methodist,  who 
would  exhort  with  great  effect  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Gerard  Beekman,  was  also  a  Methodist,  and  her  son, 
Dr.  Stephen  Beekman,  at  whose  house  the  Bev. 
John  Sunmierfield  died  in  Kew  York  on  June  30, 
1825. 

Bishop  Asbury  greatly  admired  the  old  governor, 
and  said  he  resembled  General  Bussel  of  Kentucky, 
who  married  the  sister  of  Patrick  Henry.  The  gov- 
ernor, foil  of  years  and  of  honors,  died  on  May  1, 
1814,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  next  year,  on  May  13,  the  bishop  in  making 
his  last  tour  through  his  diocese  went  to  the  old 
mansion,  and  found  its  inhabitant  gone.  He  mourn- 
fully wrote :  "  The  dear,  aged  man.  Governor  Van 
Ciortland,  has  gone  to  his  rest,  having  attained  his 
ninetieth  year  and  upward."  He  was  buried  in  his 
family  cemetery,  on  a  beautiful  elevation  a  short 
distance  from  the  old  Manor-house.  On  his  marble 
tomb  his  portrait  is  drawn  in  falL  It  concludes 
tbvB :  ^^  The  simplicity  of  his  private  life  was  that  of 
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an  ancient  patriarch.  He  died  a  bright  witness  of 
that  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  the  fear  of 
death,"  etc. 

His  Bon  Philip  wae  an  illnstrions  man.  He  was 
brigadier-general  during  the  Eevolutionary  War, 
and  distingnished  himself  in  several  battles,  and 
especially'  at  Yorktown,  where  the  crowning  battle 
of  the  Eevolntion  was  fonght.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Lafajette,  whom  it  is  said  he  strikingly 
resembled,  and  he  made  the  tour  of  the  country  with 
him  in  1824.  He  was  very  friendly  to  the  Method- 
ists, and  attended  their  meetings;  and  when  the 
minister  failed  to  come,  he  wonld  read  a  chapter 
from  the  Bible.  Great  camp-meetings  were  held 
upon  his  land,  and  multitudes  were  converted  there. 
He  died  in  1831,  and  Noble  W.  Thomas  preached 
his  funeral  sermon. 

From  Oroton  we  went  to  Bev.  Freeborn  Garrett- 
son's  at  Ehinebeck.  The  bishop  delighted  to  visit 
that  model  household.  Fifty  years  later,  long  after 
the  death  of  Father  Garrettson  and  his  amiable  wife, 
I  went  to  the  old  homestead.  It  stood  as  in  the  days 
when  Bishop  Asbury  and  I  were  there,  but  where  were 
its  inmates !  Melancholy  reflections  came  over  me 
when  I  thought  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place ; 
but  I  was  kindly  entertained  by  their  daughter  Mary, 
as  well  as  their  nephew,  Freeborn  Garrettson,  Esq., 
whose  friends  I  knew  and  those  of  his  wife  when  I 
traveled  on  the  Peninsula  half  a  century  ago. 
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We  tarried  a  short  time  at  Fon^ikeepsie,  where 
Methodism  was  then  very  feeble.  In  the  wint^  of 
1861  I  spent  several  weeks  there,  and  was  glad  to 
find  three  flourishing  Chnrches,  besides  a  German 
Church.  In  the  latter  I  was  permitted  to  preach  in 
my  own  yemacolar,  which  I  had  not  done  for  years. 

On  Thursday,  June  4, 1812,  the  New  York  Con- 
ference commenced  its  session  in  Albany.  Eleven 
were  received  on  trial,  among  them  William  Boss, 
Tobias  Spicer,  and  Theodosins  Clark.  Mr.  dark  is 
the  only  one  remaining.  Foorteen  remained  on 
trial,  indnding  J.  B.  Matthias,  Benjamin  Griffon, 
John  B.  Stratten,  and  Samuel  Luckey..  The  latter  is 
the  only  one  living,  except  Hawley  Sanferd,  who 
located  years  ago.  He  is  the  father  of  Bev.  A.  SL 
Sanford  of  the  New  York  Conference.  This  was  my 
last  visit  to  the  noble  New  York  Conference  with 
Bishop  Asbury.  I  attended  its  session  at  Pough- 
keepsie  in  1861,  and  looked  in  vain  for  the  men  I 
saw  in  1812.  But  four  remained :  Marvin  Bichard- 
son,  Phineas  Bice,  Benjamin  Griffen,  and  Theodosius 
Clark.    Bice  and  Griffen  have  since  departed. 

Leaving  Albany,  we  rode  on  horseback  to  Boston, 
and  were  the  guests  of  our  old  friend  Otheman, 
father  of  Bev.  B.  Otheman,  <5f  New  England  Con- 
ference, and  grandfather  of  Bev.  E.  B.  Otheman,  of 
New  York  Conference,  and  of  the  late  Mrs.  Stevens, 
wife  of  Bev.  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D. 

On  June  20, 181^,  \Xi^  ^«w  England  Conference 
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began  in  Lynn.  Both  ABbory  and  M'Kendree  were 
present.  On  Sunday  I  preached  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, Bishop  M'Kendree  at  ten,  and  Bishop  Asbnry  at 
three  in  the  afternoon.  The  session  was  exceedingly 
harmonious.  The  announcement  that  war  was  de- 
clared by  the  TJnited  States  against  Great  Britain 
produced  the  most  intense  excitement.  Of  the 
eighty-four  preachers  present  all  are  gone  except 
Joshua  Soule  and  Daniel  Webb. 

Leaving  Lynn,  the  bishop  went  to  the  Genesee 
Conference.  "We  stopped  in  Troy,  and  Bishop 
Asbury  held  forth  from  "  K  any  man  speak,"  etc. 
We  heard  Nathan  Bangs  on  ^^  Being  made  free  from 
sin,"  etc.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  him. 
Samuel  Merwin,  then  stationed  in  Albany,  accom- 
panied us  for  a  little  distance.  He  was  a  noble 
looking  man. 

The  Genesee  Conference  was  to  have  been  held  in 
Niagara,  Upper  Canada,  but  the  war  prevented,  and 
it  was  changed  to  Lyons. 

The  28th  of  July  it  commenced  in  Daniel  Dorsey's 
store-house  or  granary.  Here  the  ordinations  were 
performed.  I  am  told  the  venerable  old  building  is 
stiU  standing.  There  was  a  camp-meeting  held  in 
connection  with  the  conference.  I  preached  in  Ger- 
man from  Isaiah  iii,  10, 11. 

We  missed  the  preachers  from  Canada,  There 
was  an  increase  of  six  hundred  on  two  districts.  We 
could  not  hear  from  Canada.    This  was  my  laat  yieit 
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to  the  Gtenesee  Conference.    What  has  Qod  done  for 
Methodism  in  Western  New  York  since  that  day  1 

We  foft  for  my  mother's,  passing  through  the 
valley  of  Wyoming,  and  arrived  at  the  old  mansion 
the  11th  of  Augost.  Bishop  Asbory  wept  for  his  old 
friend,  and  I  for  my  feither. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MY  LAST  TOUR  WITH  BISHOP  ASBUBY. 

Ok  Monday,  AuguBt  17,  we  started  on  the  last 
tour  I  made  with  the  bishop.  The  next  Monday  we 
went  to  Pipe  Creek  and  attended  a  camp-meeting 
there.  Then  we  started  West,  ^and  the  bishop  re- 
marked, ^^  There  was  a  strange  medley  of  preachers, 
drovers,  beasts  on  four  1^,  and  beasts  made  by 
whisky  on  two,  traveling  on  the  turnpike  at  one 
time." 

In  eight  months  we  had  traveled  six  thousand 
miles  and  attended  nine  conferences  and  ten  camp- 
meetings. 

On  Friday,  September  18,  we  went  to  Kush  Creek 
camp-meeting.  We  tarried  with  Edward  Teel,  a 
Methodist  of  the  old  stamp,  nearly  eighty  years  old. 
Mr.  Asbury  and  he  had  been  £riends  over  forty  years. 
He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Eev.  James  Quin.  The 
bishop  at  this  time  was  very  feeble,  and  required 
much  care  and  constant  nursing. 

We  reached  Chillicothe,  and  were  the  guests  of 
Eev.  Thomas  S.  Hines,  a  local  preacher.  He  was  a 
good  writer,  and  capital  at  sketching.  He  wrote 
those  sketches  on  Western  Methodism  that  appeared 
in  the  Methodist  Magazine  and  m  \Ibfe  CKt\^\w»^ 
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mdvocatej  over  the  signature  of  Theophilus  Armin- 
ius.  He  was  tlie  intimate  friend  of  Eev.  William 
Beauchamp,  and  wrote  his  memoir.  He  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  S.  Hines,  whom  Bishop  Asbnry  mentions, 
who  put  a  blister  plaster  on  the  back  of  his  wife's 
head  to  draw  her  Methodism  out  of  her.  She  bore 
it  with  such  meekness  and  patience  that  it  led  to  the 
awakening  and  conversion  of  her  huisband.  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  old  doctor,  who  was  a  very  sin- 
gular but  interesting  man. 

He  related,  the  circumstance  of  his  trying  to  ex- 
tract his  wife's  Methodism  by  so  harsh  a  remedy  to 
the  bishop  and  myself,  and  he  cried,  and  said,  ^^  what 
a  fool  I  was  to  do  so."  The  doctor  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  British  army  under  General  Wolfe,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Plains  of  Abraham  where  Wolfe  fell  at 
Quebec,  and  Captain  Webb  lost  an  eye.  The  doctor 
and  his  family  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky 
when  it  was  one  vast  wilderness.  He  was  formerly 
a  deist,  but  became  a  Methodist.  He  and  his  esti- 
mable wife  were  pillars  in  the  temple  of  Western 
Methodism.  She  was  a  noble  woman,  and  had  a 
superior  mind.  She  gave  a  reason  of  the  hope 
within  her,  silenced  infidels,  and  carried  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  Western  Conference  began  at  Chillicothe 
October  1,  1812.  Friday  was  a  day  of  fasting.  At 
eleven  Bishop  Asbury  preached  from  Acts  xiii,  1,  2, 
^^ And  they  nnni^tered  to  l\i^  AjSsi^,  «sA  i^w^d^"  etc. 
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The  bishop  preached  three  times,  and  labored  with 
apostolic  zeal.  He  ordained  twelve  deacons  and 
twelve  elders.  He  made  this  entry  in  his  journal : 
"Upon  the  last  day  my  strength  failed.  I  want 
sleep,  sleep,  sleep ;  for  three  hours  I  lay  undisturbed 
in  bed,  to  which  I  had  stolen  on  Wednesday,  but  they 
called  me  up  to  read  off  the  stations.  I  have  con- 
siderable fever,  but  we  must  move." 

The  bishop  and  I  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  we  spent 
the  Sabbath,  and  both  preached.  This  was  my  last 
visit  to  this  place  till  forty-seven  years  after.  Thence 
we  traveled  to  Kentucky.  At  Lexington  the  bishop 
heard  a  local  preacher,  at  whose  father's  house  he  had 
preached  in  1780.  At  Frankfort  he  preached  in  the 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  found 
among  his  hearers  a  man  who  was  his  companion 
through  the  wilderness  twenty-three  years  before. 

At  Nashville,  Tennessee,  we  saw  a  daughter  of 
General  Eussel,  Widow  Bowen  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters, who  were  all  Methodists.  We  lodged  with  the 
jailor,  but  he  kindly  let  us  out.  The  bishop  plea&- 
antly  said  we  were  "  prisoners  of  hope,"  He  preached 
in  the  new  church  on  the  Sabbath,  and  wrote,  "  This 
is  a  Pentecostal  day  to  my  soul.  Hail,  all  hail,  eter- 
nal glory!" 

The  Tennessee  Conference  met  near  James  Quin's 
at  Fountain  Head,  November  9,  1812.  It  was  held 
at  Brother  House's,  that  we  might  have  the  meeting- 
house to  preach  in.    Both  the  bishops  preached,  and 
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I  had  the  privilege  also.  Forty  deacons  and  ten 
elders  were  ordained,  and  there  was  an  increase  of 
eight  thousand  within  its  bounds.  This  was  the  first 
session  of  the  Tennessee  Conference.  Up  to  that 
time  we  had  had  in  the  West  onljthe  grand  old 
Western  Conference. 

The  formation  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  was  a 
new  era  in  Western  Methodism,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  formation  of  future  conferences.  Bishop 
Asbury  was  anxious  to  form  a  Mississippi  Confer- 
ence, and  makes  this  record:  ^^We  shall  have  gone 
entirely  round  the  United  States  in  forty  years;  but 
there  will  be  other  states  1  God  will  raise  up  men 
to  make  and  meet  conferences  in  them  also,  if  we 
remain  faithful  as  a  people."  How  true  his  predic- 
tions concerning  other  states  and  other  conferences : 
states  have  been  more  than  doubled,  and  conferences 
have  multiplied  till,  North  and  South,  we  have  nearly 
a  hundred.  And  God  has  raised  up  the  men  and 
furnished  the  means  to  carry  on  this  glorious  work. 

During  conference  I  was  the  honored  guest  of 
James  M'Kendree,  father  of  the  bishop.  He  was 
happy  in  God  and  bound  for  heaven.  This  was  my 
laa^t  visit  to  the  venerated  patriarch. 

A  number  of  preachers  started  with  the  bishops  on 
our  Southern  tour.  The  eccentric  James  Axley  was 
with  us,  and  he  was  most  excellent  company.  At 
night  we  were  entertained  by  Eev.  John  Magee,  the 
father  of  camp-meetings  m  Am^tvcok  and  the  father- 
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in-law  of  Bev.  Thomas  L.  Douglass.  On  Wednes- 
day Bishop  Asbury  baptized  six  children.  Then  we 
crossed  the  French  Broad  and  forded  the  Big  Pigeon. 
It  was  nothing  for  ns  to  ford  rivers. 

On  Sunday  Bishop  M'Kendree  preached  a  charac- 
teristic sermon,  James  Axley  exhorted,  and  I  fol- 
lowed. In  those  days  we  gave  them  sermon  upon 
sermon,  exhortation  upon  exhortation. 

On  December  17  we  reached  Charleston,  and  our 
bishops  were  received  as  angels  from  Ood.  During 
the  route  over  the  mountains  Bishop  Asbury  suffered 
exceedingly  from  cold.  "We  had  to  ford  deep  streams, 
and  dined  frequently  in  this  woods.  We  stopped  at 
one  place  where  a  gentleman  offered  Bishop  Asbury 
brandy  and  the  Bible.  He  took  the  Bible,  and  let 
the  brandy  alone.  In  his  journal  he  says :  ^^  I  can- 
not easily  describe  the  pain  under  which  I  shrink 
and  writhe.  The  weather  is  cold,  and  I  have  con- 
stant pleuritic  twinges  in  the  side.  In  cold,  in  hun- 
ger, and  in  want  of  clothing,  mine  are  apostolic  suf- 
ferings." I  witnessed  his  intense  suffering,  and  in  a 
measure  shared  them.  How  I  rejoice  that  the  mount- 
ains are  crossed  for  the  last  time,  but  never  can  I 
forget  the  toils,  the  struggles,  the  privations  the 
bishop  endured  for  the  Church  of  God. 

The  conference  was  pleasant,  and  lasted  one  week. 
My  visits  to  Charleston  were  always  refreshing.  The 
southern  preachers  I  ardently  loved,  and  the  Charles- 
ton Methodists.    What  a  bond  of  union  then  bound 
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the  North  and  the  South  together !  O  for  the  retnni 
of  those  dajB  of  peace  and  union  and  confidence ! 
then  my  old  heart  would  rejoice,  and  I  would  say, 
"  Lord,  lettcBt  now  thy  senrant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

Our  northern  route  was  exceedingly  irksome  and 
tedious,  not  merely  on  accoimt  of  the  weather,  which 
was  very  raw  and  cold,  but  of  the  severe  illness  of 
Bishop  Asbury.  Never  was  he  more  feeble,  never 
less  able  to  travel,  and  yet  he  would  go  on.  There 
was  only  one  thing  that  could  stop  him — ^the  pale 
horse  and  his  rider. 

We  left  Charleston  the  last  day  of  1812.  Father 
Asbury  having  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  feet  by 
rheumatism',  I  had  to  carry  him  in  my  arms  and 
place  him  in  his  sulky,  and  then  to  take  him  out  and 
carry  him  into  a  church  or  private  dwelling,  and  he 
would  sit  and  preach.  At  Fayetteville  I  carried  him 
into  the  church,  and  he  preached  from  Zech.  ix,  12, 
"the  stronghold."  After  the  sermon  he  ordained 
three  persons.  He  had  one  blister  on  him,  and  I 
carried  him  to  our  host  and  he  put  on  three  more. 
He  traveled  in  great  misery. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  at  "Wilmington,  I  carried  him 
into  church,  and  he  preached  in  the  morning,  and 
then  met  the  society ;  and  that  not  being  enough  for 
a  sick,  old,  infirm  bishop,  he  would  preach  again  in 
the  evening.  After  that  he  was  in  such  misery  that 
a  poultice  was  applied  lo  Tm\,\^^\ft  \»a  ^ain. 
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The  next  day  we  rode  twenty-four  mUes.  The 
bishop's  feet  were  so  swollen  he  conld  not  wear  a 
shoe.  Almost  any  other  man  would  have  been  in 
bed,  but  he  loved  his  work  better  than  his  life.  His 
record  on  that  day  is, "  I  have  a  fever  and  swelled  feet." 
The  next  day,  "I  suffer  violent  pain  in  my  right 
foot;"  and  yet  he  says,  "I  have  filled  all  my  ap- 
pointments, and  answered  the  letters  received." 
Who  else  would  have  thus  persevered  amid  pain 
and  anguish,  dying  by  inches  to  accomplish  so  much 
work  ? 

On  February  4  the  bishop  was  as  tickled  as  a  little 
child.  Why}  Because  he  was  able  once  more  to 
put  on  his  leather  shoes.  And  he  exclaimed,  ^^O 
the  sufferings  I  have  endured,  patiently  I  hopel" 
He  did  suffer  most  excruciatingly,  but  patience  in 
him  had  its  perfect  work.  On  our  way  to  Newbem 
the  bishop  preached  every  day,  sometimes  at  consid- 
erable length.  One  service,  ordination  and  all,  lasted 
two  hours.  The  bishop  said,  "  I  gained  a  fever  and 
a  clear  conscience  by  my  labors."  I  would  rather 
have  had  the  clear  conscience  without  the  fever; 
but  he  often  forgot  himself  in  his  anxiety  to  benefit 
others. 

On  Monday,  February  8,  we  reached  Newborn, 
N.  C.  The  bishop  writes,  "I  am  in  Newbem  on 
crutches."  The  Virginia  Conference  was  held  in  a 
school-room.  Both  Asbury  and-  ITKendree  were 
present.    There  was  some  excellent  preaching  from 
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Stith  Mead,  Thomas  L.  Douglass,  and  the  two 
bishops. 

Jesse  Lee  preached  from  Acts  xrii,  6,  ^  These  that 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down,"  etc  His 
propositions  were,  1.  That  originally  the  moral 
world  was  right  side  np.  2.  Sin  had  tamed  it 
wrong  side  np.  3.  It  was  the  design  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  business  of  the  ministry  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  position.  The  next  morning  nearly  eyerj- 
thing  about  the  town  looked  ridiculous,  being  upside 
down.  Wagons,  boats,  signs,  gates,  almost  erery- 
thing  was  bottom  side  upward.  Some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  vexed,  and  some  laughed ;  while  tiie 
authors  of  the  mischief  enjoyed  the  fan,  and  laid 
it  to  the  preacher,  who  they  sud  had  come  to  turn 
the  town  over  that  it  might  be  right  side  up. 

Of  the  conference  Bishop  Asbury  says :  "  We  had 
great  order,  great  union,  and  dispatch  in  business. 
The  increase  here  in  membership  this  year  is  seven 
hundred ;  but  ah,  deaths  and  locations  I  "  There 
were  in  the  Virginia  Oonference  this  year  no  less 
than  thirteen  locations.  No  wonder  the  bishop 
groaned  over  such  defections. 

We  reached  Georgetown  and  were  the  guests  of 
Ilenry  Foxall.*    Here  the  bishop  received  an  invi- 

*  Henry  Foxall  was  an  Englishman,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
Bishop  Asbury's  mother.  He  was  converted  in  Ireland  while  there 
on  business,  and  soon  afterward  came  to  this  country.  He  had  a 
foundry  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  where  tho 
^airmount  water  works  hoyt  ine,  «xi^  «siQj<^<^x  «X  Qi^orc^^^im.    I  have 
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tation  from  tlie  BritiBli  Conference  to  visit  them,  and 
promising  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  which 
was  very  gratifying  to  him.  He  also  had  a  call  from 
the  Bev.  William  Watters,  now  aged  and  feeble. 
This  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him. 

We  went  to  Annapolis  and  thence  to  Baltimore. 
We  tarried  all  night  with  onr  aged  friend,  Father 
Otterbein.  Bishop  Asbury  says,  "  I  gave  an  evening 
to  the  great  Otterbein.  I  fonnd  him  placid  and 
happy  in  'God.^  That  was  an  evening  I  shall  ever 
remember ;  two  noble  sonls  met,  and  their  conversa- 
tion was  rich  and  full  of  instruction.  They  had  met 
frequently  before;  this  was  their  last  interview  on 
earth — ^long  ago  they  met  in  heaven.  * 

Baltimore  Conference  commenced  on  the  d4:th. 
Jacob  Gruber  and  I  preached,  in  German,  on  Bun- 
day  in  Otterbein's  Church.  .Bishop  Asbury  preached 
twice.    At  this  conference  Beverly  Waugh,  James 

been  in  both,  and  at  the  latter  saw  them  casting  cannon  for  the  gOY* 
emment  I  was  present  when  his  only  daughter  was  married  by 
Bishop  Asbury  to  a. Mr.  ITKenna  I  was  well  acquahited  with  Mr. 
Fozail,  and  the  bishop  and  he  were  like  two  brothers.  He  gave  the 
site  for,  and  built,  the  new  church  called  *'The  Foundry."  He  gave 
it  that  name  for  two  reasons:  first,  In  remembrance  of  Mr.  Wesley*© 
first  diapti  in  London,  whidi  was  so  called;  and  seoond,  because  his 
own  business  was  that  of  a  founder.  He  possessed  greet  business 
talent  and  acquired  considerable  wealth.  He  was  distinguished  for 
humility,  liberality,  and  hospitality.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  ^' 
^and  in  1828,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-eight  He  left  five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Wesleyan  Mismonary  Society  m  England,  and  five  thousand 
to  the  "Chartered  Fund''  for  the  relief  of  worn-out  preachers,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  tfas  eariy  trustees. 
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IL  Hanson,  and  others  were  ordained  elders.  On 
leaving  Baltimore  we  took  a  tour  throngli  a  part  of 
the  Peninsula. 

The  Philadelphia  Conference  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia on  April  24, 1813.  Both  bishops  were  pres- 
ent. Bishop  WKendree  preached  at  the  Union  from 
James  iv,  10 ;  Bishop  Asbury  in  St.  George's  from 
Bom.  i,  16. 

At  the  conference  in  1813  I  ceased  to  travel  with 
Bishop  Asbury  as  his  ^^  help-meet."  I^had  been 
with  Bishop  Asbury  since  1808.  He  thought  I  was 
needed  among  the  Germans,  and  that  I  ought  to  be 
near  my  mother,  Ivho  was  living  within  the  bounds 
of  Schuylkill  District,  to  which  he  appointed  ma 

When  my  character  was  examined  the  question  was 
asked,  "Is  there  anything  against  Henry  Boehm?" 
"Nothing,"  said  the.  bishop,  "against  Brother 
Boehm."  He  then  rose  and  said,  in  his  nervous 
and  emphatic  manner,  "  For  five  years  he  has  been 
my  constant  companion.  He  served  me  as  a  son  ;  he 
served  me  as  a  brother;  he  served  me  as  a  servant; 
he  served  me  as  a  slave?^  His  earnest,  emphatic 
manner  caused  some  to  smile  and  many  to  weep. 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Sargent  laughed  and  said,  "The 
bishop  has  given  you  quite  a  character."  "Without 
e^tism,  I  may  say  I  always  retained  the  bishop's 
confidence.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  six 
weeks  after  we  parted  he  appointed  me  one  of  the 
axecntors  of  his  last  ^\  ^ud^j^tdjovsat 
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While  with  Mr.  Afibury  I  attended  to  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Book  Koom  at*  conferences.  This  was 
during  the  war,  when  there  was  great  trouble  in 
remitting  funds.  John  Wilson,  book  agent,  died  in 
1810,  and  Daniel  Hitt,  the  other  agent,  had  to  attend 
to  the  business  at  home.  It  was  a  greater  task  to 
attend  to  such  complex  business,  to  collect  Amds  and 
remit  drafts,  than  many  would  suppose.  This  brought 
me  into  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
preachers  JSTorth  and  South,  East  and  West. 

On  the  journals  of  the  Oeneral  Conference  of  1812 
the  reader  will  find  the  following :  "  L.  Myers  moved 
that  this  conference  express  their  gratitude  to  Brother 
Henry  Boehm  for  his  services  to  the  connection  in 
collecting  and  remitting  moneys  belonging  there- 
unto, and  that  they  vote  him  some  compensation  as 
an  acknowledgement  of  their  gratitude."  Their 
"thanks"  were  voted,  but  no  "compensation." 
Thanks  are  cheap.  I  saved  the  Book  Boom  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  I  was  sub-agent.  Daniel  Hitt 
could  not  go,  and  to  have  sent  a  special  agent 
would  have  involved  much  expense.  I  have  never 
received  any  compensation,  and  never  desired  any. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

SCHUYLKILL    DISTRICT,    1813-14. 

The  office  of  presiding  elder  was  new  to  me,  and 
I  felt  my  responsibility.  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
and  seven  circuits  composed  my  district.  Several  of 
the  circuits  I  had  previously  traveled,  and  my  old 
friends  haQed  me  with  joy.  It  included  my  native 
place  and  Boehm's  Chapel,  and  I  was  near  my  old 
mother,  who  was  bending  under  the  infirmitieB  of 
age.  Several  of  the  preachers  hiEul  been  my  col- 
leagues, and  were  my  personal  Mends,  and  I  could 
not  but  feel  at  home  with  them.  There  were  noble 
men  on  my  district,  among  them  two  ftiture  bishops, 
Kobert  R.  Roberts  and  John  Emory.  The  other 
presiding  elders  were  Peter  Tannest,  Michael  Coate, 
and  John  M'Claskey.  Peter  Tannest  had  heard 
John  Wesley,  and  he  used  to  say,  "Brethren,  re- 
main by  the  old  landmarks.  These  very  eyes 
have  seen  John  Wesley,  and  these  hands  have 
handled  him."  While  the  others  died  early  he 
lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  tod  died  in  holy  triumph  in  Pemberton, 
New  Jersey. 

My  home  on  the  district  was  with  Robert  R. 
iSoberts,  in  Phiiadd\)\i\&.    1  ^^  ^  ^gle  man,  and 
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he  had  no  children.  He  invited  me  to  make  his 
house  my  home. 

On  the  Slst  of  Jnly  Bishop  Asbnry  and  John  0. 
French,  who  traveled  with  him,  came  to  the  old 
homestead  while  I  was  there.  The  bishop  spent  the 
Sabbath  and  preached  in  Boehm's  Ohapel  in  the 
morning  fix>m  Titus  ii,  2-10.  The  text  was  a  sermon 
in  itself:  advice  to  "  aged  men,"  to  "  aged  women," 
to  "yonng  women,"  to  "young  men,"  to  "servants," 
etc  The  bishop  says  in  his  journal,  "  Happily  we 
met  H.  Boehm,  who  had  appointed  a  meeting  at 
Soehm's  Chapel."  He  had  been  on  his  northern 
and  eastern  tour,  and  he  was  exceedingly  fatigued, 
and  he  wrote,  "  Eest  man  and  beast."  They  both 
needed  it.  For  three  days  he  was  employed  in 
answering  letters.  He  also  wrote  on  my  father's 
old  desk  a  valedictory  to  the  Church,  to  be  read  by 
Bishop  M'Kendree  to  the  General  Conference  when 
ho  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  It  contained  his 
views  of  the  primitive  Church  government  and 
ordination,  and  abounded  in  wise  counsels  and  sug- 
gestions. He  knew  he  could  not  live  much  longer, 
and  he  left  his  thoughts  on  these  weighty  subjects 
for  the  benefit  of  others  when  he  rested  from  his 
labors. 

Soon  after  I  held  a  camp-meeting  on  the  banks  of 

the  Sweet  Arrow,  in  Dauphin  County.    Many  were 

converted  at  this  meeting ;  among  others  the  daughter 

of  the  distmguished  Joseph  Priestley. 

21 
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The  Schuylkill  District  was  about  one  hundred 
miles  square,  and  yet,  after  traveling  with  Bishop 
Asbury  around  his  lai^  diocese,  such  is  the  power 
of  habit,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  confined  to  a  small  space ; 
therrfore  I  sometimes  left  my  district  and  visited 
other  fields  of  labor.  I  attended  a  camp-meeting  on 
the  Chesapeake  District,  on  land  that  belonged  to 
Thomas  White,  Bishop  Asbury's  early  friend. 

On  Tuesday,  Apnl  6,  1814,  I  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  met  our  aged  and  venerable  Bishops 
Asbury  and  M'Eendree.  On  Wednesday  our  con- 
ference commenced  its  session.  All  went  on  har- 
moniously. Bishop  M'Kendree  preached  at  St. 
George's  a  most  melting  sermon.  Bishop  Asbury 
preached  in  the  morning  at  the  Union,  on  "Will  ye 
also  go  away  ?"  etc. ;  in  the  afternoon  at  St.  George's, 
from  Kom.  ii,  21.  On  Wednesday  Bishop  M'Ken- 
dree  preached  an  ordination  sermon  from  2  Cor. 
V,  20,  and  then  he  ordained  eleven  to  the  o£Blce  of 
elder.  This  was  a  gracious  conference.  Bishop 
Asbury  says  in  his  journal :  "  The  Philadelphia 
Conference  progressed  in  great  peace  and  Gospel 
order.  We  had  crowded  houses  day  and  night.  We 
doubt  not  but  that  souls  have  been  convinced,  con- 
verted, comforted,  and  sanctified  by  the  ministration 
of  the  word."  There  was  but  little  change  on  my 
district  among  the  preachers ;  but,  alas  I  there  was  a 
change  in  the  presiding  elderships  before  the  year 
was  out*    Two  of  them  were  transferred  to  heaven. 
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John  M'GIaskey,  of  Chesapeake  District,  fell  at  his 
post,  covered  with  scars  and  loaded  with  honors,  on 
September  2,  1814.  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  him  several  times.  He  was  the  spiritual  son  of 
^^  Daddy  Abbott,"  and  preached  his  fnneral  sermon 
by  his  particular  request.  He  was  a  noble  presiding 
officer.  His  strong  constitution  suffered  from  yellow 
fever  in  New  York  in  1800,  and  then  the  death  of  his 
only  son,  who  was  going  to  be  married,  and  who 
died  from  a  mistake  his  physician  made  in  giving 
him  medicine,  almost  crushed  his  heart.  His  end 
was  triumphant. 

Michael  Ooate,  of  West  Jersey  District,  died  the 
first  of  August.  I  had  known  him  for  years,  as  well 
as  his  brother  Samuel.  He  was  distinguished  for 
strength  of  mind  and  soundness  of  judgment,  and 
especially  for  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  is  of  great  price.  The  last  time  he 
preached  was  on  the  mxQtitude  John  saw  before  the 
throne,  Eev.  viii,  9,  and  soon  he  went  to  join  them. 
He  was  bom  in  1767,  and  converted,  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.  The  death  of 
two  such  men  in  one  year  was  a  great  loss  to  our 
conference  and  the  Church. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  conference 
I  made  a  very  pleasant  tour  with  Bishop  M'Kendree. 
We  first  went  to  Gtarmantown,  and  he  preached 
there.  On  Sunday  he  preached  at  the  new  church 
in  Holmesburgh,  from  Kom.  i,  16.     Then  we  rode 
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to  Trenton  and  went  with  Peter  Tannest  to  the 
Bethel,  wh^re  the  bishop  preached;  then  to  Hope- 
well, now  called  Pennington.  The  bishop  preached 
there,  and  we  put  up  with  an  old  Methodist  by  the 
name  of  Bunn.  His  descendants  are  numerous,  and 
they  are  all  Methodists.  Methodism  was  introduced 
here  early  by  Captain  "Webb.  We  have  now  there 
a  noble  seminary  and  a  flourishing  Church.  Thence 
went  to  Asbury,  and  Bishop  M'Kendree  preached 
in  the  morning  on  the  parable  of  the  "Unjust 
steward,"  and  in  the  afternoon  from  Isaiah  xxxii,  17. 
On  Monday  we  parted  with  the  bishop,  he  going  on  to 
attend  the  New  York  Conference,  and  I  returning  to 
my  district.  On  reaching  home  I  heard  that  Bishop 
Asbury  was  sick  at  Brother  Sale  Coate's,  a  brother  of 
Michael  and  Samuel  Coate,  at  Lumberton,  New 
Jersey.  On  the  3d  of  May  I  went  there  and  found 
him  so  very  low  he  was  scarcely  able  to  breathe. 
The  next  day  he  appeared  a  little  better.  On  Friday 
and  Saturday  his  difficulty  of  breathing  was  so  great 
that  we  frequently  looked  for  his  departure.  On 
Sunday  I  wrote,  "  Bishop  Asbury  is  very  low,  but 
expectorates  freely;  no  material  change,  only  that 
he  gradually  decreases  in  strength."  On  Monday, 
about  one  o'clock  A.M.,  there  appeared  an  evident 
change  for  the  better.  In  answer  to  prayer,  he  was 
remarkably  comforted  with  the  presence  and  power 
of  the  Lord.  He  continued  in  a  convalescent  state 
vatil  Friday  morning,  when  we  thought  he  would  have 
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expired ;  his  liands  and  feet  were  cold.  Through  the 
whole  of  his  affliction  his  conversation  was  about 
the  great  and  deep  things  of  God ;  the  Church  of 
God  on  earth,  and  the  many  glorified  saints  who  are 
reaping  the  rewards  of  the  heavenly  world.  For  ten 
nights  in  succession  I  sat  up  and  watched  with  him ; 
the  last  night  he  seemed  to  be  carried  out  of  himself: 
all  of  his  conversation  was  relative  to  God,  Christ, 
and  the  great  work  of  redemption.  On  the  18th  I 
wrote :  "  Bishop  Asbury  seems  to  be  much  better,  so 
that  he  can  now  lie  upon  his  pillow  and  sleep,  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  do  in  three  weeks,  except  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time.  The  prospect  of  his  recover- 
ing is  somewhat  flattering."  Such  is  the  record  I 
made  fifty  years  ago.  John  "W".  Bond  was  then  the 
bishop's  traveling  companion,  and  was  all  kindness 
and  attention,  but  he  had  been  with  the  bishop  but 
a  few  weeks.  There  was  enough  for  two  or  three  of 
us  to  do  at  Brother  Ooate's  while  the  bishop  was  so 
dangerously  ill.  The  family  were  exceedingly  kind, 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  him  comfortable. 
I  remained  with  them  sixteen  days  and  nights  in 
succession.  He  never  fully  recovered  from  that 
sickness,  and  he  was  physically  unfit  to  go  round 
his  diocese  again.  It  was  a  living  death,  a  per- 
petual martyrdom.  For  three  months  the  dear  old 
man  kept  no  record  in  his  journal.  On  resuming 
it  he  wrote:  "I  return  to  my  journal  after  an 
interval  of  twelve  weeks.    I  have  been  iU  indeed; 
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bat  medicine,  nursing,  and  kindness,  nnder  God, 
haye  been  so  far  effectual,  that  I  have  recoyered 
strength  enough  to  sit  in  my  little  covered  wagon, 
into  which  they  lift  me.  I  haye  clambered  over  the 
rude  mountains,  passing  through  York  and  Cham- 
bersburgh  to  Oreensburgh.  Tuesday,  July  19,  I 
would  not  be  loyed  to  death,  and  so  came  down 
fit>m  my  sick  room  and  took  the  road,  weak  enough. 
Attention  constant,  and  kindness  unceasing,  haye 
pursued  me  to  this  place,  and  my  strength  increases 
daily.  I  look  back  upon  a  martyr's  life  of  toil  and 
privation  and  pain,  and  I  am  ready  for  a  martyr's 
death.  The  purity  of  my  intentions ;  my  diligence 
in  the  labors  to  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  call 
me;  the  unknown  sufferings  I  have  endured;  what 
are  all  these  ?  The  merit,  atonement,  and  righteou&- 
ness  of  Christ  alone  make  my  plea.  My  friends  in 
Philadelphia  gave  me  a  little  light  four-wheel  car- 
riage ;  but  God  and  the  Baltimore  Conference  gave 
me  a  richer  present — ^they  gave  me  John  Wesley 
Bond  for  a  traveling  companion ;  has  he  his  equal  on 
earth  for  excellences  of  every  kind  as  an  aid?  I 
groan  one  minute  with  pain,  and  shout  glory  the 
next." 

In  August  I  had  a  delightM  interview  at  Middle- 
town  with  my  friend  Dr.  Komer,  who  translated  the 
Methodist  Discipline  into  German.     On  the  31st  of 
March  I  went  with  John  Emory  to  visit  the  sick  and 
prajr  with  them.    He  -wsia  Tio\,  ovjI^  tk  wigerior  maa 
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and  preacher,  but  an  excellent  pastor.  Though  a 
great  student,  it  did  not  prevent  his  attending  to  his 
pastoral  work.  He  was  very  popular.  1  had  often 
visited  his  father,  Judge  Emory,  and  I  knew  his 
spiritual  father,  John  Chalmers.  John  Emory  was 
afterward  book  agent,  a  clear-headed  business  man, 
a  delegate  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference;  elected 
bishop  in  1832,  and  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
and  killed  December  6,  1835.  I  baptised  his  son, 
Bobert  Emory.  He  was  a  beautiful  infant  when  I 
laid  on  his  head  the  consecrated  waters  of  baptism. 
When  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  was  president  of 
Dickinson  College,  I  looked  upon  him  and  thougl^t 
of  his  excellent  father  and  mother,  and  of  the  time  I 
baptized  him  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  He^  too, 
has  fallen  asleep. 

On  April  12,  to  my  great  joy,  I  met  Bishop 
M'Kendree  at  Eadner's.  On  the  next  day,  which 
was  appointed  by  the  general  government  for  public 
thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  preach- 
ed a  most  appropriate  sermon.  The  bishop  was  full 
of  patriotism,  and  with  a  national  subject  he  was 
perfectly  at  home.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and 
a  great  admirer  of  General  .Jackson,  and  related 
many  characteristic  anecdotes  concerning  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

OHESAPEAKE   district — GOVERNOR  BASSETT'S  DEATH 
AND  CHARACTER. 

The  conference  met  in  Philadelphia  on  April  20, 
1815.  Bishop  Asbury  was  so  exceedingly  ill  that  the 
laboring  oar  fell  upon  Bishop  M'Kendree.  Bishop 
Asbury  visited  the  conference  room  once  only  and  then 
was  obliged  to  retire.  Alas  1  when  he  departed  his 
venerable  form  and  whitened  locks  disappeared,  to  be 
«een  in  that  body  no  more.  He  always  had  a  high 
regard  for  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  It  was  in 
Philadelphia  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in  America, 
and  was  "received  as  an  angel  from  God."  He  was 
at  the  first  conference  in  Philadelphia  in  1773,  when 
there  were  ten  traveling  preachers  in  America,  and 
he  had  attended  it  for  thirty-two  years. 

On  Friday  I  went  with  Bishop  M'Kendree  to  visit 
Bishop  Asbury.  He  was  feeble  in  body  but  strong 
in  God,  and  his  wrinkled  countenance  brightened 
at  the  prospect  of  soon  seeing  "the  King  in  his 
beauty."  M'Kendree  prayed  with  his  venerable  col- 
league, who  was  hovering  between  two  worlds. 

I  was  appointed  to  Chesapeake  District.  It.  may 
appear  strange  I  did  not  remain  on  the  Schuylkill 
District.    John  M'Claskey,  who  was  on  the  Ohesa- 
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peake  District,  died  the  preceding  year ;  it  was  pro- 
posed to  appoint  Eobert  E.  Eoberts,  but  he  feared 
that  going  down  on  the  Peninsula  would  injure  his 
health.  I  had  spent  some  years  there  and  got  accli- 
mated, and  it  was  thought  I  could  stand  it  better, 
and  therefore  he  was  appointed  to  the  Schuylkill 
District  and  I  to  the  Chesapeake.  Being  a  single 
man,  it  was  not  much  trouble  for  me  to  move,  and  I 
was  glad  to  accommodate  my  excellent  friend,  who 
had  furnished  me  with  a  kind  home  for  two  years  in 
Philadelphia. 

I  entered  upon  my  pleasant  field  of  labor  with 
joy.  Oyer  much  of  the  ground  I  had  traveled 
before,  and  there  were  many  old  friends  to  welcome 
me.  My  district  was  a  noble  one,  including  some  of 
the  best  circuits  on  the  Peninsula. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  in  company  with  Eobert  E. 
Eoberts  and  Ezekiel  Cooper,  I  went  to  visit  Governor 
Bassett  at  Bohemia  Manor.  He  w^  ill  in  body,  but 
happy  in  God.  We  had  a  delightful  interview,  and 
found  him  ripening  for  the  other  world.  How  beau- 
tifiil  is  religion  in  old  age !  "  The  hoary  head  "  is 
indeed  a  crown  of  glory,  being  found  in  "  the  way  of 
righteousness." 

The  31st  of  June  I  was  at  Father  Henry  Downs's. 
He  it  was  that  imprisoned  Thomas  S.  Chew,  and 
was  converted  by  his  prisoner.  I  mingled  with  the 
fathers,  who  were  familiar  with  Methodism  almost 
from  its  origin  in  America,  both  ministers  and  lay- 
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men.  Sucli  laymen  as  Father  Downs,  whose  history 
has  all  the  charms  of  romance  and  all  the  power  of 
truth,  did  much  toward  establishing  Methodism  in 
its  in£Emcy  on  the  Peninsula. 

On  the  Fonrth  of  July  I  visited  my  mother  at  the 
old  family  mansion.  I  had  not  been  home  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  when,  to  my  great  joy,  Bishop 
Asbury  unespectedly  arrived.  He  came  from  the 
Kew  England  and  other  Oonferences  with  Bev.  J. 
W.  Bond,  and  was  much  better  than  when  I  saw 
him  last.  The  bishop  was  glad  to  see  me,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  extract  from  his  journal: 
"Happy  at  Mother  Boehm's.  A  pleasin^g  Provi- 
dence, according  to  my  wishes,  had  brought  Henry 
in  a  few  moments  before." 

He  remained  two  days.  He  had  visited  that  old 
home  for  the  pilgrim  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
received  hearty  welcomes  from  my  father  when 
alive,  and  from  my  mother  in  her  widowhood.  He 
had  completed  his  last  episcopal  tour,  and  my  aged 
mother  and  the  bishop  bade  one  another  adieu  for 
the  last  time.  I  went  with  him  to  Lancaster,  and 
then  was  reluctant  to  leave  him,  and  so  I  went  a 
little  further,  for  I  had  an  impression  I  should  see 
his  face  no  more.  He  gave  me  much  excellent 
advice,  and  cautioned  me  to  take  good  care  of  my 
health,  as  I  was  then  traveling  in  a  region  of  country 
not  considered  very  healthy.  He  then  embraced  me 
in  bi&  arms,  pres&ed  me  \^  Ida  bosom^  gave  me  his 
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last  kiss  and  his  benediction.  He  rode  on  while  I 
lingered  and  *gazed  till  his  venerable  form  was 
beyond  my  vision.  I  felt  a  veneration  for  Bishop 
,  Asbnry  I  never  had  for  any  oth^  human  being,  and 
loved  him  as  I  loved  my  own  dear  &ther. 

GOVBRNOB  BASSETT. 

Governor  Bassett  died  in  the  simmier  of  1816. 
He  shonld  ever  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals 
of  early  American  Methodism.  At  this  remote 
period  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  a  correct  «idea 
of  the  position  he  once  occnpied,  and  the  influence 
he  exerted  in  favor  of  Methodism. 

Some  have  entertained  the  idea  that  Methodism 
was  adapted  only  to  the  low  and  the  ignorant,  for 
the  common  people ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  In  its 
early  days  in  America  some  of  the  loftiest  families 
embraced  it  with  joy.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished was  Eichard  Bassett.  He  was  an  eminent 
lawyer,  a  judge.  Governor  of  Delaware,  a  member 
of  the  old  Congress  in  178Y,  and  a  senator  under  the 
new  constitution.  He  was  a  delegate  from  Delaware 
to  the  convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  his  name  is  enrolled  on  that 
account  with  those  of  George  "Washington,  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Bobert  Morris, 
and  other  distinguished  patriots  and  statesmen. 

Mr.  Bassett  was  rick  He  inherited  six  thousand 
acres  of  land,  much  of  it  near  the  Bohemia  Bivezv 
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He  had  three  homes,  residing  part  of  the  time  in 
Dover,  and  then  in  Bohemia  and  Wihnington.  I 
have  been  entertained  at  them  alL 

Before  he  was  converted  he  was  a  very  fashionabk 
man,  and  moved  in  the  highest  circles  in  society. 
He  had  his  good  things  in  this  life.  Bnt  when  con- 
verted he  was  as  humble  and  teachable  as  a  little 
child.  In  person  he  was  a  stout-bnilt  man,  of  medium 
height,  and  looked  as  if  he  was  made  for  service. 
His  comitenance  was  full  of  benignity,*  and  his  eye 
wa^  very  expressive.  He  was  a  man  of  superior 
judgment,  a  safe  counselor.  I  used  to  ask  his 
advice,  and.he  gave  it  most  cheerftdly,  and  I  always 
found  it  judicious.  His  voice  was  very  strong  and 
musical,  and  at  camp  and  quarterly  meetings  he 
thrilled  the  people.  He  Was  distinguished  for 
benevolence,  and  given  to  hospitality.  He  has 
entertained  over  a  hundred  at  one  time.  His  heart 
was  as  large  as  his  mansion. 

His  first  wife  did  not  live  long.  She  left  an  amia- 
ble daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Hon.  James 
A.  Bayard,  who  was  a  commissioner  to  form  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  England.  With  her  father  I  visited 
Mrs.  Bayard  while  her  husband  was  absent  in 
Europe. 

The  governor  was  a  Methodist  of  the  old  stamp. 
He  admired  all  its  peculiarities ;  loved  to  worship  in 
the  groves,  and  had  several  camp-meetings  on  his 
own  grounds.    He  ^^  oive  of  the  sweet  singers  of 
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OUT  Israel.  He  delighted  to  hear  the  colored  people 
sing ;  there  was  no  sweeter  music  to  him.  He  held 
fast  his  integrity  to  the  end.  I  often  saw  him  in  age 
and  feebleness  extreme.  Thongh  princely  rich,  he 
lived  plainly,  without  display  or  extravagance. 

His  large  possessions  were  in  Bohemia,  Cecil 
County,  Maryland.  It  was  called  Bohemia  from 
Augustus  Hermon,  a  Bohemian,  who  obtained  a 
grant  for  eighteen  thousand  acres  of  land.  Richard 
Bassett  became  heir  to  a  part  of  this  immense  estate. 
He  died  in  1815,  and  his  life-time  friend,  Ez^kiel 
Cooper,  preached  his  ftmeral  sermon.  He  was  buried 
in  a  vault  he  had  prepared  in  a  beautiftil  locust  grove 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bohemia  River.  There  sleep 
his  family  and  the  Bayards.  The  venerable  old 
mansion,  distinguished  for  its  antiquity,  for  the 
splendid  paintings  that  adorned  its  walls,  for  the 
hospitality  that  reigned  there,  and  as  the  home  of 
Bishop  Asbury  and  the  old  pioneers  of  Methodism, 
was  burned  down  a  few  years  ago,  and,  like  the 
owner,  has  passed  away. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

GKNEEAL  OONPEBENCE — ASBUBY'S  FtJNEBAL,  ETC. 

The  conference  which  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
April  18,  1816,  was  a  gloomy  one.  There  was  no 
bishop  to  preside,  Asbury  being  dead,  and  M'Ken- 
dree  sick.  During  this  conference  Ezekiel  Oooper 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  life  and  character  of 
Bishop  Asbury,  that  afterward  made  a  book  called 
"  Cooper  on  Asbnry." 

Bey.  B.  B.  Boberts  was  elected  president.  He 
filled  the  office  with  ease  and  dignity,  and  we  passed 
harmoniously  through  the  business  of  the  session. 
Several  delegates  from  the  eastern  conferences,  who 
*  were  on  their  way  to  attend  the  General  Conference 
at  Baltimore,  were  present,  and  admired  the  manner 
in  which  Brother  Boberts  conducted  the  business  of 
the  conference,  and  this  led  to  his  nomination  and 
election  as  bishop. 

No  ordination  took  place  at  this  conference  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  bishop.  The 
delegates  elected  to  the  General  Conference  were  B. 
B.  Boberts,  L.  M'Combs,  S.  Sharp,  J.  Totten,  J. 
Walker,  S.  Hill,  S.  Martindale,  A.  Smith,  H.  Boehm, 
J.  Emory,  W.  Bishop,  and  J.  Sharpley.  I  was  re- 
appointed presiding  elder  of  Chesapeake  District. 
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The  second  delegated  General  Conference  met  in 
the  Light-street  Church,  Baltimore,  May  1,  1816. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  sadness  caused  by  the  absence 
of  Bishop  Asbury.  Bishop  M'Kendree  was  present, 
but  very  feeble.  After  the  organization,  on  the  first 
day  an  address  was  presented  firom  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  in  Baltimore  asking  the  privilege 
of  removing  the  remains  of  Bishop  Asbury  from  the 
place  where  they  had  been  buried  to  Baltimore. 
Their  request  was  granted,  and  Kev.  John  W.  Bond 
was  desired  to  superintend  their  removal.  Five 
members  of  the  General  Conference  were  appointed 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  Baltimore  brethren :  Philip 
Bruce,  Nelson  Eeed,  Freeborn  Garrettson,  Lewis 
Myers,  and  George  Pickering. 

The  conference  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  George 
Arnold  of  Spottsylvania,  at  whose  house  the  bishop 
died,  for  his  attention  to  our  venerable  father  during 
his  illness,  and  requesting  permission  to  have  the  bish- 
op's remains  removed  from  his  family  burying-ground 
to  Baltimore.  Mr.  Arnold  granted  the  request,  and 
on -the  9th  of  May  the  body  arrived,  and  was  placed  at 
the  house  of  William  Hawkins.  The  fact  being  an- 
nounced to  the  conference  by  Stephen  G.  Koszel,  they 
resolved  to  attend  his  funeral  the  next  morning,  and 
appointed  Henry  Stead,  William  Case,  Seth  Mattison, 
and  myself  to  sit  up  with  the  corpse  during  the  night. 
Never  shall  I  forget  that  night ;  thought  was  busy  in 
reviewing  the  past ;  the  whole  life  of  Bishop  Asbury, 
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particnlarly  the  five  years  I  was  with  him,  passed 
before  me  in  review  like  a  panorama.  Five  times 
that  night,  in  imagination,  I  went  with  the  bishop 
aronnd  his  large  diocese,  over  the  ^mountains  and 
valleys.  I  thought  of  his  self-denial,  his  deadness  to 
the  world ;  of  his  intense  labors,  his  enlarged  benevo- 
lence, his  sympathy  for  the  suffering,  of  the  hundreds 
of  sermons  I  had  heard  him  preach,  the  prayers  I 
'  had  heard  him  offer ;  the  many  times  I  had  slept 
with  him ;  how  often  I  had  carried  him  in  my  arms. 
Where  are  the  great  and  good  men  that  watched 
with  me  that  night  ?  Long  ago  they  have  met  the 
bishop  "  where  they  can  die  no  more,  but  are  equal 
to  the  angels  of  God." 

At  ten  o'clock  next  morning  the  funeral  services 
took  place.  There  was  an  immense  gathering  at 
Light-street,  where  the  bishop's  remains  had  been 
placed.  They  were  removed  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Eutaw  Church.  At  the  head  of  this  procession 
were  Bishop  M'Kendree  and  William  Black  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Bishop  Asbury  having  no  relatives  in  this 
country,^ John  W.  Bond  and  myself,  his  surviving 
traveling  companions,  were  selected  to  follow  his 
remains  as  chief  mourners.  Indeed  we  both  felt  to 
exclaim,  "  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof."  The  members  of  the 
conference  followed,  with  several  ministers  of  other 
denominations  and  a  vast  throng  of  citizens. 

Bishop  M'Kendree  pronounced  a.  funeral  oration 
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full  of  melting  pathos,  and  the  remains  of  the  de- 
ceased, enibahned  by  the  tears  of  mxdtitndes,  were 
deposited  in  a  vault  under  the  recesB  of  the  pulpit  of 
the  Eutaw-street  Church.  Upon  beautiful  marble 
was  inscribed  an  appropriate  epitaph,  to  tell  the 
stranger  where  the  dust  of  the  noble  Asbury  sleeps. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  obsequies  of  Bishop 
Asbury,  funeral  sermons  were  preached  in  all  our 
churches  in  Baltimore.  I  was  appointed  to  preach 
in  the  late  Father  Otterbein's  church.  My  text  was 
Eev.  xiv,  18.  I  gave  a  sketch  of  the  bishop's  life, 
character,  labors,  and  success,  and  his  peaceful  end; 
of  the  relation  that  subsisted  between  their  late 
venerated  pastor,  William  Otterbein,  Bishop  Asbury, 
and  Martin  Boehm,  and  how  they  were  reunited  in 
the  bright  world  above. 

Bishop  Asbury,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  M'Ken- 
dree  and  the  Genesee  Conference,  wrote  a  valedictory 
to  be  read  after  he  was  gone.  This  he  left  ana^png 
his  papers.  .  That  important  document  was  written 
at  my  mother's,  on -my  father's  old  desk,  the  first 
week  in  August,  1813.  I  was  present  .when  he 
wrote  it,  and  he  talked  with  me  on  various  points. 

On  the  second  day  of  May  this  valedictory  address 
was  read  to  the  General  Conference  after  some  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  Bishop  M'Kendree.  It  was  the 
last  message  of  the  lamented  Asbury,  the  final  coun*- 
sel  of  a  father  to  his  children,  and  it  was  listened  to 

with  breathless  attention.    It  was  replete  with  wise 

28 
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BajingB  and  appropriate  snggeBtions.  It  advocated 
a  divine  call  to  the  ministrj'  and  opposed  men-made 
ministers ;  cautioned  against  the  tendency  to  locality, 
and  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the  itinerancy; 
directed  them  to  gnard  against  two  orders  of  minis- 
ters, one  for  the  country  the  other  for  cities.  Among 
other  counsels  was  this,  worthy  to  be  written  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  "  Preserve  a  noble  independence  on  all 
occasioxis ;  be  the  willing  servants  of  slaves,  but  slaves 
tonone.'\ 

Two  months  after  I  left  Mr.  Asbury  as  his  travel- 
ing companion  he  made  his  will  in  Winchester,  New 
Hampshire,  as  the  following  record  in  his  journal 
will  show :  "  June  6, 1818.  Knowing  the  uncertainty 
of  the  tenure  of  life  I  have  made  my  will,  appoint- 
ing Bishop  M'Kendree,  Daniel  Hitt,  and  Henry 
Boehm  my  executors.  If  I  do  not  in  the  mean  time 
spend  it,  I  shall  leave  when  I  die  an  estate  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  I  believe.  I  give  it  all  to  the 
Book  Room.  This  money,  and  somewhat  more,  I 
have  inherited  firom  dear  departed  Methodist  friends 
in  the  state  of  Maryland,  who  died  childless ;  besides 
some  legacies  I  have  never  taken.  Let  all  return  and 
continue  to  aid  the  cause  of  piety." 

The  bishop's  will  was  recorded  in  Baltimore ;  and 
during  the  General  Conference  in  1816,  Bishop 
M'Kendree,  Daniel  Hitt,  and  I  went  to  the  proper 
authorities  and  were  qualified  to  act  as  executors. 

In  regard  to  the  money,  a  lady  in  Baltimore  had 
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given  him  near  two  thousand  dollars,  and  I  advised 
him  to  put  it  out  upon  interest.  He  did  so,  or  he 
would  have  got  rid  of  it.  He  was  very  uneasy  when 
he  had  money  until  it  was  gone.  It  seemed  to  bum 
in  his  pocket  until  he  was  relieved. 

He  left  a  Bible  to  every  child  that  had  been  named 
after  him.  He  left  eighty  dollars  a  year  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Dickins,  widow  of  our  first  book  agent. 
Her  name  was  Yancey,  and  she  was  from  North 
Carolina.  She  was  a  charming  woman,  worthy  to 
have  been  the  wife  of  that  great  and  good  man,  John 
Dickins.  She  continued  to  receive^  this  annuity  till 
her  death  in  1835. 

Most  of  the  business  of  distributing  the  Bibles  fell 
on  me,  and  I  gave  more  than  four  hundred  to  child- 
ren that  had  been  named  Francis  Asbury.  There 
were  probably  a  thousand  children  named  after  him 
at  the  time,  but  many  of  the  parents  would  know 
nothing  of  the  will,  for  we  had  then  no  Methodist 
papers  to  give  the  information.  His  will  gave  a 
Bible  to  all  the  children  who  had  been  named  after 
him  up  to  his  death.*  I  made  a  final  settlement 
with  Rev.  John  Emory  when  he  was  book  agent. 
Daniel  Hitt  died  in  1825,  Bishop  M'Kendree  in 
1835.     I  have  survived   Daniel  -Hitt  forty  years, 

*  There  are  many  who  supposed  Mr.  Asbury  had  made  provision 
to  ^ve  a  Bible  to  all  the  children  that  should  be  named  after  him ;  and 
therefore,  up  to  1861,  forty-five  years  after  the  bishop  was  in  his 
grave,  applications  were  made  to  the  Book  Room  for  Bibles  by  parents 
whose  children  wore  named  Francis  Asbury. 
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Bishop  M'Eendree  thirty  yeare,  and  Bishop  Asbury 
forty-nine  years. 

There  was  a  vast  amount  of  business  done  at  the 
General  Conference  of  1816,  and  it  was  more 
methodical  than  formerly.  John  Emory,  for  the 
first  time,  was  a  member  of  the  General  Conference, 
and  he  distinguished  himself  at  once  by  his  dear 
head  and  capacity  for  business. 

I  was  placed  on  two  important  committees,  ^^  Tem- 
poral Economy"  and  "Slavery."  The  other  mem- 
bers of  that  on  slavery  were  William  Pheebus,  Charles 
Virgin,  Abner  Chase,  Charles  Holliday,  Samuel 
Sellers,  Daniel  Asbury,  C.  H.  Hines,  and  Beverly 
Waugh.  We  were  directed  "to  examine  into  the 
subject  of  slavery  and  report."  On  this  question, 
which  has  vexed  ecclesiastical  and  national  coun- 
cils from  the  beginning,  the  committee  brought  in 
a  report,  of  which  the  following  is  a  part:  "After 
mature  deliberation,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
under  the  present  existing  circumstances  in  relation 
to  slavery  little  can  be  done  to  abolish  a  practice  so 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  moral  justice.  They 
are  sorry  to  say  that  the  evil  appears  to  be  past 
remedy,  and  they  are  led  to  deplore  the  destructive 
consequences  which  have  already  accrued  and  are 
yet  likely  to  residt  therefrom."  They  recommended 
the  insertion  of  the  following  clause  in  the  Discipline : 
"Therefore  no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  any 
ofipial  station  in  oui  Church  hereafter  where  the 
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laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives  will  admit  of 
emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to 
enjoy  freedom."  The  report  was  adopted  by  the 
conference. 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th5  the  conferences  elected  two 
bishops,  Enoch  George  and  Robert  R.  Roberts,  the 
former  having  fifty-seven  and  the  latter  fifty-five 
votes  out  of  one  hundred  and  six  that  were  cast. 

On  Friday  they  were  ordained,  after  Bishop 
M'Kendree  had  preached  an  admirable  sermon  on 
"The  great  commission,"  from  Mark  xvi,  15,  16. 
In  the  ordination  he  was  assisted  by  Philip  Bruce  of 
Virginia,  Dr.  Phoebus  of  New  York,  and  Nelson 
Reed  of  Baltimore,  they  being  the  three  oldest  elders 
present. 

I  was  present  at  the  ordination  of  Bishops  What- 
coat.  Coke,  and  Asbury,  in  1800 ;  at  the  ordination 
of  M'Kendree  in  1808,  and  that  of  George  and 
Roberts  in  1816.  I  had  the  honor  of  voting  for  the 
last  three,  and  never  had  cause  to  regret  it.  These 
ordinations  were  all  held  in  the  same  church,  namely. 
Light-street,  Baltimore.  After  the  adjournment  of 
the  conference  I  returned  to  my  district,  and  was 
diligent  in  cultivating  Immanuel's  land. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

BISHOP  ASBUBY — CHABACTEB  AND  HABITS. 

As  I  traveled  with  Bishop  Asbury  longer  than  any 
other  man,  and  knew  him  more  intimately  than  any 
who  survive,  it  will  be  expected  that  I  notice  his 
character  and  habits  more  folly  than  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters.  Hundreds  of  questions  have  been 
asked  me  respecting  his  appearance,  size,  dress,  per- 
sonal character,  etc. 

Bishop  Asbury  was  five  feet  nine  inches  high, 
weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds,  erect 
in  person,  and  of  a  very  commanding  appearance. 
His  features  were  rugged,  but  his  countenance  was 
intelligent,  though  time  and  care  had  furrowed  it 
deep  with  wrinkles.  His  nose  was  prominent,  his 
mouth  large,  as  if  made  on  purpose  to  talk,  and  his 
eyes  of  a  blueish  cast,  and  so  keen  that  it  seemed  as  if 
he  could  look  right  through  a  person.  He  had  a 
fine  forehead,  indicative  of  no  ordinary  brain,  and 
beautifol  white  locks,  which  hung  about  his  brow  and 
shoulders,  and  added  to  his  venerable  appearance. 
There  was  as  much  native- dignity  about  him  as  any 
man  I  ever  knew.  He  seemed  bom  to  sway  others. 
There  was  an  austerity  about  his  looks  that  was  for- 
bidding to  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  him. 
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In  dress  he  was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  plain- 
ness. He  conld  have  passed  for  a  quaker  had  it  not 
been  for  the  color  of  his  garments,  which  were  black 
when  I  traveled  with  him.  He  formerly  wore  gray 
clothes.  He  wore  a  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed 
hat,  a  frock  coat,  which  was  generally  buttoned  up 
to  the  neck,  with  straight  collar.  He  wore  breeches 
or  small  clothes,  with  leggings.  Sometimes  he  wore 
shoe-buckles.  Indeed  all  the  preachers,  and  I  among 
the  number,  wore  breeches  and  leggings  till  1810, 
and  then  several  left  them  off,  which  Bishop  Asbury 
heaitily  disapproved. 

Bishop  Asbury  had  great  administrative  ability. 
He  was  wise  and  far-seeing,  and  kept  his  work 
planned  and  mapped  out  beforehand.  The  mass  of 
the  appointments  were  arranged  before  conference,  so 
that  but  few  changes  needed  to  be  made.  He  often 
talked  to  me  freely  about  the  appointments  of  the 
preachers,  and  sometimes  consulted  me.  I  used  to 
transcribe  them  for  him  before  they  were  read  out. 
The  preachers  tormented  me  to  know  where  they 
were  going;  but  I  was  silent,  for  secret  things 
belonged  to  the  bishop,  revealed  things  to  the 
preachers. 

He  had  an  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  men. 
He  would  sit  in  conference  and  look  from  imder  his 
dark  and  heavy  eyebrows,  reading  the  counteaances 
and  studying  the  character  and  constitution  of  the 
preachers.    He  also  kept  a  record  of  his  observations 
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Upon  men  for  his  own  private  nee.  The  bisliop  not 
only  read  men  for  the  Bake  of  the  CSinrch,  but  for 
their  own  Bakes.  He  would  say  to  me,  "Henry, 
Brother  A  or  B  has  been  too  long  in  the  rice  planta- 
tion, or  on  the  Peninsula ;  he  looks  pale,  health  be- 
gins to  decline ;  he  must  go  up  to  the  high  lands." 
The  preacher  would  be  removed  and  know  not  the 
cause,  and  the  next  year  come  to  conference  with 
health  improved  and  constitution  invigorated,  and 
not  know  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  change ; 
for  the  bishop  assigned  few  reasons,  and  made  but 
few  explanations  for  his  conduct. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  an  inferior 
preacher,  though  superior  as  a  governor.  But 
this  is  a  mistake.  I  have  heard  him  over  fifteen 
hundred  times.  His  sermons  were  scripturally  rich. 
He  was  a  well-instructed  scribe,  "bringing  out  of 
his  treasury  things  new  and  old."  He  was  a  good 
expounder  of  the  word  of  God,  giving  the  meaning 
of  the  writer,  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  He  was  wise 
in  his  selection  of  texts.  There  was  a  rich  variety 
in  his  sermons.  No  tedious  sameness ;  no  repeating 
old  stale  truths.  He  could  be  a  son  of  thunder  or 
consolation.  There  was  variety  both  in  matter  and 
manner.  He  was  great  at  camp-meetings,  on  funeral 
occasions,  and  at  ordinations.  I  have  heard  him 
preadl  fifty  ordination  sermons,  and  they  were 
among  the  most  impressive  I  have  ever  heard. 

In  preaching  he  depended,  like  the  fathers,  much 
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on  the  divine  influencse.  He  knew  it  was  "not  by 
might  or  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  He 
once  took  hold  of  the  arm  of  Eev.  Samuel  Thomas, 
when  he  rose  in  the  pulpit  to  preach,  and  whispered 
to  him,  "Feel  for  the  power,  feel  for  the  power, 
brother."  He  often  felt  for  the  power  himself,  and 
when  he  obtained  it  he  was  a  kind  of  moral  Samson. 
When  he  did  not  he  was  like  Samson  shorn  of  his 
strength. 

Speaking  of  his  preaching  in  his  journal,  he  char- 
acterized it  according  to  the  influence  that  accom- 
panied the  word.  He  would  say  "he  was  much 
assisted ; "  at  another  time,  "  had  some  life ; "  again, 
"found  himself  much  shut  up,"  "had  some  liberty 
in  speaking,"  "I  was  assisted  in  preaching,"  "had 
enlargement  of  heart,"  "  I  had  the  presence  of  God 
m  speaking,"  "had  an  open  time,"  "a  flat  time," 
"but  little  liberty,"  "I  had  not  freedom,"  "had  a 
feeling  time,"  "  I  had  great  assistance,"  "  I  had  some 
light  in  preaching,"  "  had  but  little  life  in  speaking," 
"  had  a  melfing  time." 

I  am  a  witness  to  the  struggles,  the  sighs,  the 
tears,  the  prayers  of  Bishop  Asbury  for  divine  influ- 
ence, that  he  might  wield  with  success  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit. 

The  bishop  was  peculiar  in  adapting  his  subjects 

•  to  times  and  circumstances.    When  with  him  in 

Kentucky  in  1810  there  was  a  great  drouth,  and 

Father  Asbury  preached  from,  "  If  the  Lord  shut  up 
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the  heavens  that  it  rain  not/'  etc.  Again,  when 
fihowers  were  descending,  he  preached  froio^  ^^As 
the  rain  cometh  down  from  heaven,"  etc.  To  a 
company  of  women,  he  preached  on  the  ^'  duties  of 
women  professing  godliness,"  or  "Mary  has  chosen 
that  good  part."  To  soldiers,  "And  the  soldiers 
came  and  inquired,  And  what  shall  we  do?"  etc. 
Preaching  in  a  court-house,  where  there  were  law- 
yers and  judges,  and  where  one  man  had  just  been 
sentenced  to  death,  he  dwelt  upon  the  solemnities  of 
the  final  judgment — ^the  court  from  which  there  was 
no  appeal — ^from  "knowing  therefore  the  terror  of 
the  Lord,  we  persuade  men,"  etc.  At  a  certain  place 
where  he  was  expected  they  announced  him  in  the 
newspapers  to  preach  on  a  special  subject.  He  knew 
nothing  of  it  before  his  arrival,  and  that  was  just 
before  the  service  commenced.  To  their  astonish- 
ment he  read  this  text,  "  I  speak  not  by  command- 
ment, but  by  reason  of  the  forwardness  of  others, 
and  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  your  love."  I  was 
often  startled,  when  I  heard  him  read^s  text  and 
announce  his  theme,  at  his  power  of  adaptation. 

The  bishop's  lectures  in  families  were  full  of  in- 
struction. He  would  dwell  upon  the  domestic  rela- 
tions, that  of  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children, 
and  the  duties  they  owed  to  each  other;  on  their 
deportment  to  each  other  and  to  their  neighbors,  and 
the  duty  of  exemplifying  the  Christian  character 
throughont'y  on  family  prayer,  order,  and  cleanli- 
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ness,  which  he  always  recommended  as  "  next  to  god- 
liness." Indeed  the  bishop  was  ^^  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season."  like  his  Master,  he  ^^went 
about  doing  good,"  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  bene- 
fit his  race.  I  am  sure  he  will  get  one  blessing  if 
no  other:  ^^ Blessed  are  they  that  sow  beside  all 
waters." 

In  his  pubKc  exercises — ^in  preaching,  in  adminis- 
tering the  ordinances,  in  ordaining-r-there  was  a 
peculiar  solemnity.  Those  who  heard  him  never 
forgot  it.  But  sometimes  in  private  circles  he  would 
unbend,  and  relate  amusing  incidents  and  laugh  most 
heartily.  He  said  "if  he  was  as  grave  as  Bishop 
M'Kendree  he  should  live  but  a  short  time."  He 
would  often  indulge  in  a  vein  of  innocent  pleasantry. 
"When  engaged  in  business  or  study,  however,  he  did 
not  like  to  be  interrupted,  and  he  would  sometimes 
appear  a  little  short;  and  we  cannot  wonder  when 
we  remember  the  many  interruptions  to  which  he 
was  subject. 

He  was  fond  of  singing.  He  had  a  full  base  or 
organ-like  voice,  and  would  often  set  the  tune  in 
public  worship,  for  choristers  and  choirs  were  scarce 
in  those  days ;  but  if  the  people  did  not  sing  scien- 
tifically they  sang  in  the  spirit.  The  bishop  sang  as 
he  walked  the  floor,  and  this  he  often  did  when  in 
deep  meditation.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Charles 
Wesley's  hymns,  and  not  only  loved  to  sing  them, 
but  esteemed  them  highly  as  a  body  of  divinity. 
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He  diligently  read  €b»  Bible.  He  was  in  tiiie 
practice  of  reading  on  the  Sabbath  the  message  to 
the  seven  Churches  oi  Asia.  He  said  it  was  revealed 
and  written  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  it  gave  exoellent 
oonnsel  to  the  Churches.  Stimulated  by  his  example, 
I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  doing  the  siune  thing 
for  over  fifty  years;  He  was  one  of  the  best  readers 
of  the  Scriptures  I  ever  heard.  There  was  solemnity 
and  dignity  in  his  manner,  and  correctness  in  his 
emphasis  and  accents. 

He  was  often  very  laconic  in  his  replies.  In  1808, 
while  traveling  with  him,  in  company  with  John 
Sale,  in  Ohio,  we  were  just  entering  the  prairies 
when  we  met  a  gentleman  who  abruptly  inquired  of 
the  bishop,  "Where  are  you  from?"  Mr.  Asbury 
replied,  "From  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  or  almost  any  place  you  please."  This 
was  literally  true.  The  man  looked  astonished  and 
rode  on,  while  Brother  Sale  and  I  smiled,  but  neither 
spoke,  and  the  bishop  was  silent,  and  onward  we 
pursued  our  journey. 

He  was  a  great  redeemer  of  time.  He  knew  its 
value,  its  brevity,  its  relation  to  eternity,  therefore 
he  kept  that  rule  in  the  Discipline,  "Be  diligent; 
never  be  triflingly  employed."  He  was  a  great 
scholar  considering  he  was  a  self-taught  man.  He 
read  Hebrew,  and  his  Hebrew  Bible  was  bis  constant 
companion.  The  bishop  read  a  great  many  books 
while  I  was  with,  laim,    T\i<&  \a.oment  we  were  in 
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the  house,  after  haying  laid  aside  his  saddle-bags 
and  greeted  the  family,  then  he  began  to  read  and 
write, 

Asbnry  studied  medicine,  whioh  was  a  necessity 
both  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  others.  Ho 
trayeled  in  unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  people  were  often  sick,  and  medical  aid  at  a 
great  distance.  He  was  often  very  successful  in 
removing  pain  and  healing  diseases;  sometimes  he 
would  doctor  the  landlords  where  we  were  enter- 
tained, for  which  he  received  many  thanks. 

He  was  r^narkable  for  his  temperate  habits.  One 
day  a  lady  set  a  brandy  bottle  on  the  table,  and 
he  gave  her  a  gentle  reproof.  Said  she,  "  Bishop, 
it  is  good  in  its  place."  He  removed  it  from  the 
table  and  placed  it  in  an  old-fashioned  cupboard, 
ajid  closing  the  door,  said,  "Now  it  is  in  its 
place;  let  it  remain  there."  Although  a  man  of 
great  courage,  there  were,  he  said,  "  two  classes  of 
men  that  he  was  afraid  of:  crazy  men  and  drunken 
ones." 

As  we  traveled  on  horseback  we  had  to  be  carefiil 
not  to  be  overburdened.  The  bishop  used  to  say  that 
the  equipment  of  a  Methodist  minister  consisted  of  a 
horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  one  suit  of  clothes,  a  watch, 
a  pocket  Bible,  and  a  hynm  book.  Anything  else 
would  be  an  incumbrance.  I  assure  the  reader  our 
saddle-bags  were  stuffed  fall  of  clothing,  medicine,, 
books,  journal,  etc.;  it  was  astonishing  how  much 
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we  oonld  crowd  into  them.  He  used  to  Bay,  "  Henry, 
we  must  study  what  we  can  do  without"  My  old 
saddle-bags,  on  which  I  rode  so  many  thousand  miles 
with  the  bishop,  I  have  carefully  preserved.  I  think 
as  much  of  them  as  the  returned  soldier  does  of  his 
arms,  which  he  has  no  more  use  for,  but  which 
remind  him  of  former  battles  and  victories.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  ^^Methodist  ministers  kept  house  in 
their  saddle-bags." 

Mr.  Asbury's  powers  of  endurance  were  great.  If 
they  had  not  been  he  would  have  fallen  long  before 
he  did.  Winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat  he  could 
endure.  He  was  not  afraid  to  set  out  in  a  storm, 
but  would  say,  "  Let  us  journey  on,  we  are  neither 
sugar  nor  salt ;  there  is  no  danger  of  our  melting." 
And  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  these  exposures  did  his 
feeble  constitution  a  vast  injury. 

He  married  a  great  many.  Multitudes  were  bap- 
tized by  him.  In  1811,  when  traveling  with  h\m 
near  Xenia,  Ohio,  we  were  kindly  entertained  by  a 
family  named  Simpson,  and  Bishop  Asbury  baptized 
a  little  infant  and  called  him  Matthew.  I  little 
thought  that  infant,  when  grown  to  manhood,  would 
become  a  bishop.  His  fame  is  now  world-wide,  and 
his  praise  in  all  our  Churches.  He  dedicated  many 
churches.  Some  were  completed,  some  half  done, 
and  some  had  not  the  roof  on.  Some  of  them  were 
called  after  his  name.  He  did  not  approve  of  this, 
and  called  it  foUy  *,  ndtlxer  did  Mr.  Wesley  like  to 
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have  any  building  named  after  him.  He  drew  up 
many  plans  for  houses  of  worship,  and  in  some  in- 
stances secured  sites  for  them.  He  was  ever  intent 
on  good,  and  very  solicitous  that  we  should  "  stretch 
ourselves  beyond  ourselves." 

The  bishop  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  they  of 
him.  They  would  run  to  meet  him  and  then  receive 
his  blessing;  they  gathered  around  his  knees  and 
listened  to  his  conversation.  He  would  sometimes 
place  them  on  his  knee,  and  teach  them  the  follow- 
ing lesson : 

"Learn  to  read,  and  learn  to  pray; 
Learn  to  work,  and  learn  to  obey." 

Then  he  would  show  the  benefit  of  learning  these 
lessons.  "  Learn  to  read,  to  make  you  wise ;  learn  to 
pray,  to  make  you  good ;  learn  to  work,  to  get  your 
living;  learn  to  obey,  that  you  may  be  obeyed." 
One  day  we  were  approaching  a  house,  and  a  little 
boy  saw  us  coming.  He  ran  in  and  said,  "  Mother, 
I  want  my  face  washed  and  a  clean  apron  on,  for 
Bishop  Asbury  is  coming,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  hug 
me  up."  The  bishop  loved  to  hug  the  children  to 
his  heart,  which  always  beat  with  such  pure  affection 
toward  them.  In  this  respect  he  strikingly  resembled 
his  Master,  and  was  a  fine  model  for  ministers  to 
follow. 

His  conversational  powers  were  great.  He  was 
fall  of  interesting  anecdotes,  and  could  entertain 
people  for  hours.    He  could  make  himself  at  home 
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in  a  splendid  mansion  or  in  the  bomblest  cottage.  Hib 
powers  of  observation  were  great;  nothing  escaped 
the  notice  of  his  piercing  eye.  He  would  refer  to 
incidents  that  occurred  when  be  passed  through  cer- 
tain places  such  a  year,  and  the  Ranges  that  bad 
taken  place  during  his  absence. 

At  times  be  appeared  xmsociable,  for  bis  mind  was 
engrossed  with  bis  work.  When  traveling  from 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  in  1809,  we  came  near 
a  pond.  As  we  rode  along  nothing  bad  been  said 
for  some  time  by  either  of  us.  The  frogs  were 
croaking,  but  as  they  beard  the  sound  of  our  horses' 
feet  they  were  still.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Asbury,  you  see 
the  very  frogs  respect  us,  for  they  manifest  it  by  their 
silence."  Mr.  Asbury  laughed,  and  said,  "  O  Henry, 
you  are  ftdl  of  pleasantry."  And  the  reverie  being 
broken,  be  was  very  sociable  as  we  rode  along,  and 
bis  conversation  was  full  of  interest.  My  object  was 
to  break  the  spell,  and  I  succeeded. 

He  was  very  fond  of  horses,  which  be  generally 
petted,  and  bad  names  for  them.  One  he  sold 
to  Bishop  Whatcoat  be  called  "Brunswick."  An* 
other  was  "Jane;"  she  was  as  fleet  as  a  deer. 
Another  was  "Fox;"  be  was  as  cunning  as  bis 
namesake,  and  a  most  beautiful  animal.  He  took 
the  bishop  over  the  ground  with  great  ease  and 
ifapidity;  but  be  Jiad  one  prominent  failing,  bo 
would  get  frightened  occasionally  and  start  and  run, 
and  as  the  bishop  did  not  consider  him  safe  be  dis- 
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poeed  of  him.  The  horses  frequently  broke  down 
by  such  extensive  traveling,  and  .the  bishop  parted 
with  them  with  a  sigh,  and  sometimes  with  a  tear. 
When  we  parted  with  one  in  Wyoming  the  bishop 
said,  ^^  He  whickered  after  ns ;  it  went  right  through 
my  heart.''  The  bishop  was  a  good  rider,  and  he 
looked  well  on  horseback.  When  we  remember  how 
many  thousands  of  miles  he  traveled  on  horseback 
annually  we  cannot  wonder  at  this,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  that  old  adage,  "practice  makes  perfect.'^ 
He  always  preferred  riding  on  horseback,  but  there 
were  times  when  he  was  so  infirm  he  was  obliged  to 
ride  in  a  buggy.  ^  , 

.  Bishop  Asbury  had  his  favorite  stopping  places 
where  he  felt  the  most  at  home:  among  others,  at 
Governor  Bassett's,  of  Dover,  Delaware ;  Mrs.  Dick- 
ins's,  Baltimore;  Harry  Gough's,  Perry  Hall;  Mrs. 
Mills's,  Widow  Grice's,  and  George  Buckley's,  New 
York  City ;  Bishop  Sherwood's,  Governor  Van  Cort- 
land's, Freeborn  Garrettson's,  Khinebeck;  Father 
Bemis's,  at  Waltham ;  Father  and  Mother  Boehm's ; 
John  Eenshall's  and  Thomas  Cooper's,  Pittsburgh; 
further  west.  Dr.  Tiffin's,  Governor  Worthington's, 
Philip  Gatch's,  Peter  Pelham's,  White  Brown's; 
in  the  South,  General  Eumph's,  James  Eembert's, 
and  others.  Many  others  might  be  named,  but 
space  fails.  These  homes  were  indeed  the  pilgrim's 
rest.    They  were  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.    What 

hearty  greetings  and  welcomes  have  I   seen  the 

29 
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bighop  receive.  But  the  reader  must  not  infer  he 
always  put  up  i^  palacee.  Cottages,  log-houses^ 
huts,  dirt,  filth,  fleas,  bed-bugs,  hard  beds,  hard  fare, 
these  the  bishop  was  familiar  with,  and  so  was  his 
traveling  companion. 

The  bishop  was  often  in  perils :  perils  on  the  land, 
perils  on  the  water,  perils  among  fiEtlse  brethren.  I 
have  often  wondered  that  he  was  not  suddenly  re- 
moved when  I  think  of  the  many  hairbreadth  escapes 
he  had.  We  often  rode  at  night  over  rough  stony 
roads  and  stumps,  where  it  was  exceedingly  danger- 
ous; sometimes  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  near  a 
river,  under  such  circumstances  that  a  few  feet,  or 
even  a  few  inches,  would  have  been  sudden  destruQ- 
tion ;  sometimes  when  it  was  so  dark  I  had  to  go 
before  to  feel  the  way  and  lead  the  horse.  Several 
times  he  was  in  danger  by  his  horses  running 
away,  or  by  their  sudden  starting,  then  by  the  up- 
setting of  his  carriage.  This  happened  several  times 
and  in  dangerous  places,  and  yet  he  was  almost 
miraculously  preserved;  not  a  bone  was  broken. 
He  was  often  in  danger  in  crossing  the  rivers  and 
streams,  to  say  nothing  of  swimming  horses  or  cross- 
ing over  on  logs  and  trees,  where,  if  he  fell  off,  he 
would  be  greatly  injured,  but  particularly  in  crossing 
the  ferries.  He  often  crossed  in  "old  flats,"  and 
"scows,"  and  canoes,  with  horses,  and  sometimes 
wagons.  Many  of  these  boats  were  old  and  leaky, 
and  sometimes  poorly  manned,  and  at  other  times 
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unmanageable.  We  often  waited  for  hours,  and 
even  days,  at  a  ferry.  The  Btreams  would  be  swoll- 
en and  dangerous,  and  we  had  to  wait  tiU  the  water 
felL  When  we  remember  that  the  bishop  crossed 
the  highest  mountains,  the  widest  and  most  rapid 
rivers,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  we  can  estimate  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Twice  he  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  drowned.  But  he  hardly 
mentions  the  perils  to  which  he  was  exposed.  None 
of  these  things  moved  him,  neither  counted  he  his 
life  dear  unto  him,  so  that  he  might  finish  his  course 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  he  had  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God. 

Bishop  Asbury  has  been  represented  as  rough, 
unfeeling,  harsh,  and  stoical.  Those  who  make  such 
assertions  are  entirely  ignorant  of  his  character,  and 
do  great  injustice  to  one  of  the  noblest  men  that 
ever  blessed  the  Church  or  the  world.  I  grant  he 
had  rather  a  rough  eicterior,  that  he  was  sometimes 
stem;  but  under  that  roughness  and  sternness  of 
manner  beat  a  heart  as  feeling  as  ever  dwelt  in 
human  bosom.  The  bishop  was  "bom  to  com- 
mand," and  he  had  a  commanding  way  with  him ; 
but  he  was  as  far  from  being  a  tyrant  as  possible, 
and  yet  I  have  heard  him  accused  of  tyranny  by 
those  who  never  knew  him.  If  he  injured  the  feel- 
ings of  a  brother  he  would  encirde  him  in  his  arms 
and  ask  his  forgiveness.     Here  was  true  manliness, 
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gonnine  greatness,  real  dignity.  This  I  have  known 
him  to  do  to  a  brother  when  convinced  he  was  in. 
error. 

Bishop  Asbnr J  stoical !  See  his  sympathy  for  the 
snfifering.  Look  at  him  with  his  mite  subscription — 
always  heading  it  himself— to  raise  money  for  neces- 
sitons  cases  among  the  preachers ;  see  him  wander- 
ing among  the  tombs  and  weeping  at  the  graves  of 
his  friends;  visiting  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
and  weeping  with  them,  and  commending  the  one 
to  the  widow's  husband,  the  other  to  the  orphan's 
father.  He  used  frequently  to  mention  his  mother, 
and  as  he  did  so  the  tear  would  fill  his  blue  eye.  At 
one  time  he  thought  of  her  coming  to  America,  but 
concluded  it  would  not  be  best.  His  correspondence 
with  her  was  very  frequent.  Out  of  his  small  salary 
he  sent  money  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  parents 
before  his  father  died,  and  then  afterward  to  his 
mother  when  she  was  left  a  widow.  In  a  letter  ix> 
his  mother  he  says,  "  My  salary  is  £14  10s.  sterling, 
[sixty-four  dollars.]  I  have  sold  my  watch  and 
library,  and  would  sell  my  shirt  before  you  should 
want."  He  added,  "  The  contents  of  a  small  saddle- 
bag will  do  for  me,  and  one  coat  a  year."  He  also 
made  arrangement  with  Richard  Whatcoat  that  if 
he  died  first  Mr.  Whatcoat  was  to  see  the  wants  of 
Mrs.  Asbury  supplied.  What  an  example  of  filial 
regard  I  • 

There  are  many  reasons  why  he  did  not  marry ; 
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he  lias  asfiigaed  them  in  his  journal;  but  he  always 
believed  every  man  should  support  one  woman.  He 
maintained  his  mother  while  she  lived,  and  then  the 
widow  of  John  Dickins.  He  not  only  supported 
Mrs.  Dickins  while  he  lived,  but  left  provision  in  his 
will  that  she  be  paid  eighty  dollars  a  year  till  her 
death.  This  sum  I  paid  her  annually,  as  his  exec- 
utor, till  she  died. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Bishop  Asbury  was  a  true 
patriot.  Though  he  loved,  the  land  of  his  birth,  yet 
he  loved  most  ardently  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
He  showed  this  by  remaining  here  when  the  other 
English  preachers  returned  home.  He  loved  "Wash- 
ington and  the  constitution  of  this  country.  When 
I  was  with  him  in  Canada  he  said  to  me,  ^'  England 
always  had  the  wrong  foot  foremost  in  regard  to 
America."  This  country  is  under  great  obligations 
to  Francis  Asbury :  he  accomplished  for  her  a  mighty 
work,  and  yet  not  one  of  our  historians  name  him. 

The  bishop  was  well  known  on  most  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  in  the  country,  and  to  most  of  the 
landlords  and  public  houses.  They  seemed  to  rev- 
erence his  age,  his  office,  and  his  character.  On 
one  of  his  western  tours  we  came  to  a  small  tavern 
where  there  was  quite  a  gathering.  The  company 
were  noisy  and  profieme,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we 
should  get  no  sleep  that  night.  When  the  hour 
came  at  which  the  bishop  wished  to  retire,  he  went 
to  the  landlord  and  proposed  having  prayer.    The 
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landlord  said,  "My  house  is  at  your  service,  sir." 
Then  the  bishop  said,  "  Gentlemen,  we  are  going  to 
have  prayer,  and  should  be  happy  if  you  would  join 
us."  His  manner,  as  well  as  his  patriarchal  appear- 
ance, pleased  them ;  and  after  prayer  they  soon  re- 
tired, and  left  us  to  sleep  sweetly  till  morning  undis- 
turbed. This  had  a  better  effect  than  severe  reproof 
Indeed  it  was  reproof  of  the  most  effectual  kind. 

The  bishop  was  a  man  of  universal  philanthropy. 
Wherever  there  was  a  door  open  for  doing  good  he 
entered  it.  Passing  through  Ohio,  we  came  to  a 
place  where  the  cow  of  a  widow  woman  was  about 
to  be  sold  for  debt.  The  bishop's  heart  was  touched, 
and  he  was  determined  the  widow's  cow  should  not 
be  sold.  He  said,  "It  must  not  be;"  and  giving 
something  himself,  he  solicited  money  from  others 
who  were  present,  till  in  a  few  minutes  sufficient  was 
raised  to  satisfy  the  claim  against  her.  The  widow 
expressed  her  gratitude  not  only  with  words  but  tears 
as  she  started  to  drive  her  cow  home.  I  have  named 
this  to  show  what  kind  of  a  heart  beat  in  his  bosom ; 
that,  like  his  Master,  he  went  about  doing  good. 

Hjs  benevolence  was  unbounded;  selfishness  had 
no  place  in  his  soul.  He  would  divide  his  last  dol- 
lar with  a  Methodist  preacher.  He  had  consider- 
able money  given  him.  Brother  Eembert,  at  Black 
Kiver  settlement.  South  Carolina,  frequently  gave 
him  one  hundred  dollars,  and  others  gave  him  con- 
siderable sums.    He  Nii«ia  t^^Isss^  tiH  it  was  gone,  so 
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anxious  was  he  to  do  good  with  it.  I  was  the  treasurer. 
He  would  give  most  of  it  away  at  the  next  confer- 
ence for  the  most  necessitous  cases,  reserving  only 
enough  for  our  traveling  expenses. 

Bishop  Asbury  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  preachers,  many  of  whom  in  those  days 
received  but  a  miserable  pittance  for  their  support. 
While  I  was  with  him  he  started  the  "  mite  subscrip- 
tion." For  this  he  collected  during  his  tours  and 
carried  the  money  to  the  conference,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  most  necessitous  cases.  EQs  last  ^^mite 
subscription"  list  is  now  before  me.  The  preface, 
which  is  printed,  sets  forth  that  "  some  of  the  annual 
conferences  pay  but  thirty-one  dollars  to  the  unmar- 
ried and  sixty-two  to  the  married  preachers,  and  the 
children  are  generally  excluded  from  receiving  any- 
thing in  the  settlement."  Can  we  wonder  that 
under  such  circumstances  so  many  of  our  early 
preachers  located,  and  their  services  were  in  great 
measure  lost  to  the  Church  2  This  document  is 
dated  April  1,  1815,  and  signed  Francis  Asbury. 
His  name  and  that  of  his  last  traveling  companion 
are  found  in  the  list  of  subscribers,  which  contains 
the  autographs  of  some  of  the  prominent  men  and 
women  of  Methodism  in  that  day,  as  well  as  many 
persons  who  were  not  connected  with  our  Church. 
Among  others  are  those  of  Eichard  Channing 
Moore,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Virginia;  Gteneral  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  of  New 
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York ;  Qovemors  Worthington  and  Tiffin,  of  Ohio. 
The  latest  names  on  the  list  were  from  Biohmond, 
Yirginia,  where  the  bishop  preached  his  last  sermon.* 

*  Thinking  it  would  gratify  some  of  my  readers,  I  give  the  names 
of  some  of  the  subscribers  in  this  list:  Bishop  M'Eendree,  his  fatlier, 
James  M'Kendree,  and  his  sister;  my  mother,  Ere  Boehm,  and  my 
sister  Barbara,  wife  of  Dr.  Keaggy;  Francis  Hollingsworth,  (the 
transcriber  of  Asbury's  Journal,)  and  Mary  his  wife;  Revs.  W.  Bean- 
champ,  Samuel  Parker,  (spiritual  father  of  Bey.  W.  Winans,)  H.  B. 
Bascom,  (then  but  two  years  in  the  ministry  and  eighteen  years  old,) 
Jacob  Young,  James  B.  Finley,  and  John  Collins,  (the  spiritual  fetber  of 
Judge  MXean;)  the  Beys.  James  Quinn,  John  Sale,  Thomas  S.  Hinde, 
(once  well  known  as  "Theophilus  Arminius,")  William  Burke^  (an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  the 
West,)  James  Gwin,  James  Axley,  (noted  for  his  eccentricifaes  and 
ezoellenoes,)  and  their  wives;  Bevs.  Thomas  L.  Dou^ss,  (an  intimate 
friend  of  M'Kendree,  and  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,)  John 
WQeej  (father  of  camp-meetings  in  this  country,)  Jesse  Walker, 
(pioneer  of  Methodism  in  Missouri,)  and  Peter  Oartwrigfat  Tbese 
were  chiefly  from  the  West  Of  southern  preachers  there  were 
James  Jenkins,  Daniel  Asbury,  William  Capers,  James  B.  Glenn, 
S.  Dunwoody,  Lewis  Myers,  Alexander  Talley,  W.  M.  Kennedy, 
Hilliard  Judge,  and  Edward  Drumgoole,  with  seven  of  his  fiunily. 
Among  the  subscribers  north  and  east  we  find  the  names  of  Free- 
bom  Garrettson,  his  wife  and  daughter;  Bevs.  S.  Merwin,  W. 
Phoebus,  W.  Boss,  W.  Jewett,  W.  Anson,  Elijah  Woolsey,  Heman 
Bangs,  Arnold  Schofield,  Smith  Arnold,  Philip  Munger,  Asa  Kent, 
George  Pickering,  Solomon  Sias,  (first  publisher  of  Zion's  Herald,) 
Daniel  Klmore,  Martin  Kuter,  (who  found  a  grave  in  Texas,)  Joel 
Ketchum,  and  Ebenezer  Newell.  Of  the  laity  in  this  region  we  find 
the  names  of  John  Armitage,  John  Baker,  (in  whose  house  the  con- 
ference was  held  at  Ashgrove  in  1803,)  James  Sterling  and  his  wife, 
of  Burlington,  N.  J.;  John  Paradise,  (the  portrait  painter,)  W.  B. 
Skidmore,  J.  B.  Oakley,  and  Grace  ShotwelL  The  amounts  sub- 
scribed would  be  thought  very  small  nowadays.  Some  gave  a  dol- 
lar, but  most  of  them  much  less.  3ome  of  the  distinguished  preachers 
I  have  named  gave  but  twenty-five  cents.  It  was  as  much  as  thej 
were  able  to  give,  so  Bcanty  ^qtq  their  means. 
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Of  the  monejB  he  colleeted  that  year  he  paid  to 
the  New  Tork  Conference  $185  99,  and  the  receipt 
is  in  the  book  of  the  conference  stewards,  signed 
Samuel  Herwin,  Fhineas  Eice,  and  Thomas  Drum- 
mond.  The  receipt  of  $50  27  from  the  mite  snb- 
ficription,  and  the  donation  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
which  was  paid  over  by  J.  W.  Bond,  is  acknowl- 
edged by  Daniel  Filmore,  John  Lindsay,  and  Jacob 
Sanborn,  stewards  of  the  New  England  Conference, 
on  June  2,  1815.  A  note  is  added,  that  the  New 
England  Conference  "not  being  able  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  the  preachers,"  paid  "only  thirty-one 
dollars  to  the  single  and  sixty-two  to  the  married 
preachers,  and  children  in  proportion." 

Marcus  lindsey,  John  Dew,  and  Thomas  D.  Por- 
ter, of  the  Ohio  Conference,  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  $192  from  the  mite  subscription  this  year.  They 
also  record  "that  all  the  children  of  the  married 
traveling  preachers  who  received  nothing  from  the 
districts  or  circuits,  received  ten  dollars  apiece  from 
Bishop  Asbury's  Mite  Subscription."  The  sala- 
ries in  this  conference  were  better  than  in  the  East, 
for  the  single  preachers  received  sixty-nine  dollars 
and  the  married  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  The 
stewards  of  Tennessee  Conference  gave,  on  October 
27,  their  receipt  for  $267  06  "from  the  mite  sub- 
scription," and  added  that  the  married  preachers 
received  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  the  single 
fifty-five;  and  that  the  mite  subscription  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  children,  being  one  hundred  dollars, 
enabled  them  to  give  ten  dollars  to  each  child." 
According  to  this,  all  the  children  of  Methodist 
preachers  in  the  Tennessee  Oonference  in  1815  num- 
bered but  ten. 

The  last  receipt  is  that  of  the  Virginia  Conference, 
for  the  sum  of  $95  31.  This  conference  met  in 
January,  1816,  and  was  the  last  that  Bishop  Asbury 
attended.  He  was  then  reduced  almost  to  a  skele- 
ton, and  in  about  two  months  after  he  ended  both 
his  labor  and  his  life. 

Thank  God,  a  brighter  day  has  since  dawned  on 
the  Church ;  and  though  our  ministers  have  even  now 
no  superabundance  of  this  world's  goods,  it  is  at  least 
no  longer  needful  that  our  bishops  should  beg  from 
house  to  house  to  collect  "mites"  that  the  preachers 
might  be  able  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

The  bishop  had  commenced  his  "mite  subscrip- 
tion" for  the  next  year  with  enlarged  views.  The 
prelude,  which  is  dated  January  1, 1816,  and  signed 
Francis  Asbury,  sets  forth  that  the  design  was  not 
only  to  equalize  the  salaries  of  the  preachers,  to 
relieve  the  most  necessitous,  and  to  provide  for  the 
children,  but  also  "  to  enable  us  to  send  out  Gterman, 
French,  and  Spanish  missionaries."  This  was  two 
years  before  the  formation  of  our  Missionary  Society. 
Like  John  Wesley,  Bishop  Asbury  was  constantly  in 
advance  of  his  age. 

For  five  yeaxft  I  not  oxilj  tcvreled  with  the  vener- 
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able  Asbury,  but  slept  with  him.*  When  he  was 
quite  ill  I  would  wrap  myself  in  my  blanket  and  lie 
down  on  the  floor  beside  the  bed  and  watch  till  I 
heard  him  call  "  Henry,"  and  then  I  would  rise  and 
minister  to  his  wants.  Being  so  feeble  he  needed  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  Many  times  have  I  taken 
him  from  his  horse  and  carried  him  in  my  arms  into 
private  houses  and  meeting-houses,  where  he  would 
sit  down,  and  expound  the  word  of  life  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  heard  him.  I  also  carried 
him  from  the  houses  and  placed  him  upon  his  horse. 
He  often  preached  sitting  down,  not  so  much  in 
imitation  of  his  Lord,  but  because  he  was  unable  to 
stand  up. 

Bishop  Asbury  possessed  more  deadness  to  the 
world,  more  of  a  self-«acrificing  spirit,  more  of  the 
spirit  of  prayer,t  of  Christian  enterprise,  of  labor, 
and  of  benevolence,  than  any  other  man  I  ever 
knew.  He  was  the  most  unselfish  being  I  was  ever 
aoquamted  with.  Bishop  Whatcoat  I  loved,  Bishop 
M'Kendree  I  admired,  Bishop  Asbury  I  venerated. 

*  I  traveled  forty  thousand  miles  with  Bishop  Asbury,  and  since  I 
entered  the  itinerancy  I  have  traveled  on  horseback  over  one  himdred 
thousand  miles,  more  than  four  thnes  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

f  He  wds  literally  a  man  of  prayer.  He  prayed  much  in  secret, 
and  this  accounts  for  his  power  in  prayer  in  public.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  presenting  each  conference  and  the  pretohers  by  name  before 
the  Lord. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

DEATH  OF  JESSE  LEE — HIS  CHAEACTEB. 

DuRiKa  the  summer  of  1816  I  held  several  camp- 
meetings  that  were  greatly  honored  of  God.  The 
fomrth  was  in  Hillsborough,  Maryland.  It  com- 
menced the  22d  of  August.  Jesse  Lee  preached 
the  second  sermon  from  1  Peter  ii,  5,  on  the  livdly 
stones  and  the  spiritual  house.  I  wrote:  ^^He 
preached  with  life  and  power,  and  many  of  the 
people  were  much  refreshed  and  built  up  in  the 
faith  of  the  Qospel."  Some  of  his  illustrations  were 
very  quaint.  He  said,  "  If  you  cannot  be  a  stone  in 
the  building  you  may  be  a  nail  to  hold  on  a  shingle." 
He  preached  again  on  ''  Grow  in  grace."  In  an- 
nouncing his  subject  he  said,  '^  In  the  last  verse  of 
the  last  chapter  of  the  last  Epistle  of  Peter  you  may 
find  my  text,  and  this  may  be  my  last  sermon." 
And  so  it  proved.  That  voice  which  had  rung 
through  so  many  groves,  offering  salvation  to  the 
lost,  was  then  heard  for  the  last  time.  He  who 
introduced  camp-meetings  into  the  East  fell  at  one 
of  them  sword  in  hand.  He  had  been  taken  sick 
the  day  before,  and  he  suffered  much  while  deliver- 
ing this  his  last  message.  After  preaching  he  was 
removed  to  the  house  of  Brother  Henry  D.  Sellers, 
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brother-in-law  of  Biiahop  Emory.*  Brother  Sellers 
and  his  wife  were  at  this  time  smnmoned  to  Balti- 
more to  see  a  son  who  was  very  sick.  They  reluct- 
Mitly  left  home  when  Brother  Lee  was  so  ill,  bnt 
yielded  to  the  prior  claims  of  a  dying  son.  They  left 
word  to  have  everything  possible  done  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  sick  man.  While  absent  they  buried 
their  son,  and  when  they  returned  home  found  Jesse 
Lee  in  his  grave. 

The  camp-meeting  was  one  of  great  power  and 
interest.  God  honored  his  word,  and  a  great  num- 
ber believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord.  On  Tuesday 
we  parted  till  we  pitch  our  tents  in  the  groves  of 
Paradise.  Then  I  went  to  attend  to  our  beloved 
Brother  Lee. 

Before  he  left  Annapolis  Mr.  Lee  knocked  oS  a  little 
skin  from  his  leg.  He  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the 
time,  but  it  became  inflamed,  and  he  had  quite  a  fever. 
He  grew  worse  and  worse  till  mortification  took 
place,  and  death  came  to  his  relief.  On  Tuesday,  at 
10  o'clock,  wbile  we  were  praying  with  him,  the  room 
was  filled  with  glory.  He  was  graciously  visitA«by 
the  Lord,  and  broke  out  in  ecstacies,  "  Olory,  Glory, 
Jesus  reigns  I  heaven  is  just  before  me  ! "  . 

*  He  had  married  two  sisters  of  John  Emory,  Susan  and  Margaret. 
He  married  the  youngest  first.  They  were  very  amiable. .  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  them  for  years.  John  Emory  married  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Sellers.  She  was  his  first  wife  and  the  jnother  of  Robert.  Br.  Sel- 
lers removed  to  Pittsburgh,  and  recently  died  there.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  Henry  Downs. 
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The  next  day  he  was  "filled  with  the  Spirit,"  bo 
that  he  shouted  the  praises  of  God.  He  had  said 
but  little  during  the  early  part  of  his  sickness ;  but 
now  heaven  was  opened  and  glory  revealed.  All 
present  were  deeply  affected,  and  felt  it  a  hallowed 
place.  He  suffered  intensely,  but  grace  triumphed 
over  pain  of  body. 

On  "Wednesday  strong  symptoms  of  dissolution 
appeared,  and  the  doctor  was  frank  and  told  him  he 
might  not  live  twelve  hours.  This  did  not  at  all 
alarm  him.  He  shouted  aloud  the  praises  of  God^ 
and  deliberately  set  his  house  in  order.  He  wished 
me  to  write  to  his  brother  Ned,  and  tell  him  he 
"  died  happy."  He  also  said,  "  Give  my  respects  to 
Bishop  M'Kendree ;  tell  him  that  I  die  in  love  with 
all  the  preachers,  and  that  he  lives  in  my  heart." 
Then  he  bade  all  present  farewell  and  requested  us 
to  pray.  We  did  so.  It  was  a  solemn  hour  and 
place.  On  Thursday  he  lost  the  power  of  speech, 
but  retained  his  reason  and  gave  signs  that  all  was 
well.  In  the  evening,  at  half  past  seven,  the  great 
ani^od  man  fell  asleep. 

I  watched  over  him  nearly  two  weeks ;  he  would 
not  allow  me  to  leave  him.  I  went  down  stairs  to 
shave  one  day,  and  he  was  very  uneasy,  and  sent  two 
or  three  messengers  for  me  before  I  could  finish.  He 
had  an  idea  that  no  other  person  could  do  as  well  for 
him,  therefore  he  constantly  looked  for  me.  I  hardly 
took  off  my  clothes  day  or  night  for  nearly  two 
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weeks,  he  needed  Buch  constant  attention.  The  fam- 
ily being  absent,  the  great  care  fell  upon  ma  He 
said  to  me,  ^^  Brother  Boehm,  when  I  die  I  wish  you 
to  dose  my  eyes."  I  did  so.  I  placed  the  muffler 
about  his  face  and  laid  him  out,  and  put  his  shroud 
upon  him.  I  helped  place  him  in  his  coffin,  then 
committed  his  remains  to  the  grave,  and  performed 
the  funeral  service.  We  buried  him  in  the  family 
burying-ground  of  Father  Henry  Downs. 

Two  days  after,  while  I  was  absent,  some  brethren 
came  from  Baltimore  and  disinterred  the  remains 
and  removed  them  to  that  city,  and  laid  him  to  rest 
in  the  old  Methodist  burying-ground.  He  was  taken 
sick  the  24th  of  August,  and  died  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1816. 

I  complied  with  his  dying  request,  sending  his 
final  messages  to  those  he  loved.  I  wrote  to  his 
brother  Edward,  (father  of  Eev.  Leroy  M.  Lee,)  who 
lived  at  Petersburgh,  and  gave  him  the  particulars 
of  Jesse's  illness  and  death.  I  also  wrote  to  Bishop 
M'Kendree,  giving  him  the  message  of  the  dying 
minister  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  his  last  sickness 
and  death.  This  accoimt  was  given  in  Jesse  Lee's 
obituary  in  the  Minutes,  with  my  name  connected 
with  it.  In  Dr.  Bangs's  History  of  Methodism,  and 
Leroy  M.  Lee's  life  of  his  uncle,  my  name  is  omitted. 
They  could  have  had  no  correct  description  of  his 
last  days  and  hours  unless  I  had  furnished  it. 

I  must  conclude  this  chapter  by  noticing  his  char- 
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acter.  My  own  opinion  is  that  injustice  lias  been 
done  to  the  name  and  fame  of  Jesse  Lee.  I  was 
acquainted  with  him  for  manj  years.  He  was  at  my 
father's  in  1799.  I  saw  him  at  the  Gkmeral  Confer- 
ence of  1800,  1808,  and  1812;  also  at  the  Annual 
Conferences  and  at  camp-meetings.  Mr.  Lee  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  nsefnl  men  we  ever  had. 
Like  Panl,  he  was  ^^  in  labors  more  abnndant." 

He  was  shrewd,  witty,  and  ready  at  repartee. 
There  are  those  who  think  he  was  nothing  bnt  a 
bundle  of  fun ;  that  this  was  the  element  in  which 
he  moved;  and  that  he  considered  a  rich  joke  a 
means  of  grace.  Such  have  altogether  mistaken  his 
character.  Mr.  Lee  had  a  rich  vein  of  spiritual  wit, 
he  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  he  knew  how 
to  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly;  but  he  made 
his  wit  subservient  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  to  silence 
cavilers.  He  had  "higher  excellences  than  wit, 
holier  instincts  than  mirth."  He  made  great  sacri- 
fices, and  devoted  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  truth. 

Jesse  Lee  was  an  excellent  preacher.  I  musf  have 
heard  him  thirty  times.  He  exhibited  great  wisdom 
in  the  selection  of  his  texts.  In  General  and  Annual 
Conferences  he  was  a  prominent  man.  He  was 
an  able  debater,  and  those  who  encountered  him 
found  they  were  grappling  with  a  giant.  At  the 
General  Conference  of  1800  he  came  near  being 
elected  bishop.     He  was  worthy  of  the  episcopal 
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office,  and  doubtless  would  have  filled  it  with  honor 
to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  Ohurch.  Some  one 
told  him  he  would  hare  been  elected  if  he  had  been 
sufficiently  grave.  Said  he,  "Would  it  not  have 
been  premature  to  assume  the  gravity  of  the  office 
previous  to  my  election  f " 

As  the  apostle  of  Methodism  in  the  East  he  can 
never  be  forgotten.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  a  noble 
army  of  Methodist  preachers  who  have  revolution* 
ized  New  England  and  New  England  theology.  All 
.over  its  hills  and  valleys  he  has  written  his  name  in 
characters  that  will  be  read  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions until  tbe  end  of  time.  As  the  first  historian  of 
American  Methodism  he  will  ever  be  remembered. 
BSfl  work  is  valuable  as  a  repository  of  facts  to 
which  his  successors  have  all  been  lugely  indebted. 
He  achieved  many  triumphs,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
was  his  victory  over  "  the  last  enemy." 

"  Servant  of  Grod,  well  done  I 

Thj  glorious  warfare's  past; 
The  battle's  fought,  the  race  is  won, 

And  thou  art  crowned  at  last" 
80 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

CHKSAPKAKB  DISTRICT — TOURS  WITH  BISHOPS  GEOBGE 
AND  M'KENDRKB. 

At  the  conference  held  in  Philadelphiit  in  April, 
1817, 1  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  Chesapeake 
District. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  take  short  tours  with  other 
bishops  besides  Asbnry.  Bishop  iBTKendree  was 
always  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  at  his  request  I 
went  with  him  several  times  to  visit  the  Churches. 

On  the  80th  of  June  we  went  to  Wilmington, 
Delaware;  from,  that  to  Chestertown,  where  he 
preached  on  Sunday  from  Jer.  v,  25.  At  Center- 
ville  he  preached  from  Isaiah  Ixvi,  8-6,  "He  that 
jkilleth  an  ox  is  as  if  he  slew  a  man/'  etc.  It  was  a 
most  singular  text,  but  he  showed  himself  a  work- 
man in  its  exposition.  He  dwelt  upon  man's  agency 
and  his  responsibility,  thus  clearing  the  eternal 
throne  and  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 
Both  Asbury  and  M'Kendree  frequently  took  long 
texts.  Their  preaching  was  generally  of  the  ex- 
pository kind ;  they  never  took  a  text  for  a  motto. 
From  thence  we  went  to  Baltimore,  and  visited  the 
Churches,  and  I  heard  him  preach  in  Light-street,  Old- 
town,  and  Eutaw.    After  spending  fifteen  days  with 
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the  bishop,  I  retxtmed  to  my  district  and  held  several 
camp-meetings.  The  first  was  in  Camden,  in  July. 
The  converts  were  numerous,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  I  baptized  one  hundred.  In  those  days  we 
not  only  cut  down  the  grain,  but  we  shocked  up 
immediately.  Three  meetings  at  other  places  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession,  so  that  we  held  four  camp- 
meetings  in  less  than  a  month. 

In  October,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  George,  I 
took  a  ministerial  tour  with  him.  He  preached  on 
Thursday  at  Salem  from  Isaiah  xl,  31,  on  waiting  on 
the  Lord  and  its  advantages;  a  theme  that  well 
suited  him.  On  Friday  he  preached  at  Asbury 
Chapel,  and  on  Saturday  at  Union,  from  Psalm 
xxxiv,  19,  on  the  af&ictions  of  the  righteous  and 
their  deliverance.  It  was  a  sermon  full  of  consola- 
tion. On  Sunday  he  preached  from  Matt,  xxv,  29, 
on  the  measure  of  man's  responsibility,  and  the  next 
day  on  watching,  from  Luke  xxi,  36;  on  Tuesday 
in  Wesley  Chapel,  Dover,  from  John  ii,  17;  on 
Wednesday  at  Barratt's  Chapel,  from  1  Peter  i,  6 ; 
on  Thursday  at  Milford,  from  1  Peter  iii,  15;  on 
Sunday  at  Johnstown,  from  1  Cor.  vi,  19,  20;  on 
Monday  at  Concord,  from  John  xii,  26;  and  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Line  Chapel,  from  2  Cor.  vi,  2. 
♦Then  we  went  to  Snow  Hill  and  were  the  guests 
of  Samuel  Porter,  father  of  John  S.  Porter,  D.D. 
Bishop  George  preached  here  on  Sunday  from  Eph. 
iii,  20,  21,  "  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceed- 
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ing  abundantly,"  eto.  This  glorious  doxology  he 
expounded  in  a  manner  delightfully  sweet.  Thenoe 
wo  went  to  Potato  Neck  and  put  up  with  Francis 
Waters,  father  of  Dr.  Waters,  and  Mrs.  Freeborn 
Garrettson,  of  Ehinebeck.  At  Princess  Anne  the 
bishop  preached  on  ^^  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing;"  and  on  Sunday,  at  Salisbury,  from  1  John 
V,  4,  on  Faith  and  its  victories.  Thence  we  went 
to  Oambridge,  where  we  both  preached,  and  were 
kindly  entertained  by  Dr.  Edward  White.  At 
Easton,  the  bishop  preached  on  ^^the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  and  next 
day,  at  the  Trappe,  from  1  Thess.  v,  6,  "  Therefore 
let  us  not  sleep,"  etc.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  we 
held  a  quarterly  meeting  at  St.  Michael's.  We  had 
a  charming  love-feast,  after  which  the  bishop  preach- 
ed from  John  v,  6,  "  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ? " 
On  Tuesday  he  preached  at  Oentreville  from  John 
V,  36. 

Next  .Saturday  we  held .  a  quarterly  meeting  at 
Ilynson's  Chapel.  There  was  a  serious  difficulty 
between  some  of  the  official  men  and  the  society 
about  temporal  matters.  There  had  been  a  trial 
before  a  committee,  which  resulted  very  unsatis- 
factorily, and  they  had  appealed  to  the  Quarterly 
Conference,  and  if  its  decision  did  not  please  thetk 
they  threatened  to  go  to  law.  The  bishop,  who  was 
a  great  peacemaker,  got  the  parties  together  and 
reasoned  with  them.     Ho  wept,  and  so  did  they. 
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There  were  intitnal  confessions,  and  they  asked  for- 
giveness of  each  other.  The  difficulty  from  which 
we  had  so  much  to  fear  was  settled  honorably 
and  forever.  His  visit  to  that  part  of  the  Peninsula 
was  made  a  great  blessing,  for  "  Zion  became  a  quiet 
habitation."  On  Sxmday  morning  we  had  a  love- 
feast  indeed,  after  which  the  bishop  preached  from 
Hosea  xiv,  9,  "Who  is  wise,  and  he  shall  understand 
these  things,"  etc. 

Eehictantly  I  parted  with  the  much-loved  superin- 
tendent after  spending  six  weeks  with  him,  enjoying 
his  society  every  day  and  listening  to  twenty  ser- 
mons from  him,  besides  exhortations  and  lectures  in 
societies  and  families.  I  traveled  with  him  through 
the  heart  of  the  Peninsula,  and  was  with  him  from 
the  25th  of  October  till  the  6th  of  December.  It 
was  his  first  tour  through  the  Peninsula,  and  every- 
where he  was  hailed  with  joy  as  a  worthy  successor 
of  the  apostolic  Asbury. 

Bishop  George  was  a  short,  stout  man.  His  chest 
was  large,  and  this  enabled  him  to  speak  so  easily. 
His  face  was  bronzed,  owing  to  exposure ;  but  it  was 
intelligent,  and  expressive  of  benignity.  His  dress 
was  plain  and  careless,  and  his  hair  was  coarse  and 
thick  and  parted  in  the  middle.  He  had  quite  a 
patriarchal  appearance.  His  voice  was  peculiar  for 
strength  and  melody.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  sur- 
passingly eloquent.  He  had  unusual  power  over  his 
audiencei  and  he  took  them  captive  at  his  will.    At 
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timeB  he  was  perfectly  irresiBtible.  He  was  well 
acquamted  with  the  springs  of  the  human  heart, 
and  knew  how  to  toncfa  them.  I  mnst  have  heard 
hun  preach  fifty  times.  It  is  probable  there  is  not  a 
man  living  who  has  heard  him  as  often  as  myself. 

As  a  presiding  officer  he  did  not  excel.  He  had 
not  the  administrative  talents  of  Asbury,  M'Kendree, 
or  Boberts.  He  was  a  good  companion  where  he 
was  well  acquainted,  full  of  anecdotes ;  but  he  was 
diffident  and  avoided  company,  and  had  a  perfect 
abhorrence  of  being  questioned.  He  was  very 
powerful  in  prayer.  He  would  rise  in  the  night, 
and  putting  liis  cloak  around  him,  spend  whole 
hours  on  his  knees  wrestling  with  the  angel  of  the 
covenant. 

He  would  never  permit  any  to  take  his  likeness ; 
he  said  "  he  did  not  like  to  have  his  image  sold  for 
three  cents  when  he  was  dead  and  gone."  He  died 
suddenly  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  August  23,  1828. 
It  is  as  true  of  him  as  of  the  patriarch  whose  name 
he  bore,  he  "  walked  with  God,  and  was  not,  for  God 
took  him." 

This  year,  1818,  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
memorable  year  of  my  life.  Not  believing  in  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  on  the  15th  of  January  I  was 
married  to  Sarah  Hill,  the  step-daughter  of  Thomas 
Dodson.  He  resided  in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  be- 
low Chestertown.  He  had  been  a  traveling  preacher 
for  some  years,  but  had  located.    She  was  a  most 
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efitimable  woman,  and  I  found  her  a  helpmeet  indeed. 
We  had  four  children,  who  are  all  living.  My  wife 
died  in  holy  triumph  the  26th  of  Angnst,  1853,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard  at  Woodrow,  Staten 
Island,  where  I  expect  soon  to  sleep  myself.  Her 
memoir  was  written  by  the  Eev.  Joseph  Holdich, 
who  had  been  well  acquainted  with  her  from  the 
time  he  entered  the  traveling  connection  in  1822  to 
the  dose  of  her  pilgrimage. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1818,  our  conference  was 
held  in  Philadelphia.  Bishops  George  and  Boberts 
were  both  present.  I  was  reappointed  to  the  Chesa- 
peake District.  It  was  a  year  of  great  prosperity. 
I  have  a  reicord  of  every  day.  We  had  powerful 
camp  and  quarterly  meetings,  which  were  greatly 
honored  of  God,  and  multitudes  were  converted.  I 
traveled  this  year  two  thousand  six  hundred  miles  to 
preach  the  glorious  Gx)spel  of  the  blessed  God. 
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CHAPTER  XLH. 

DEIAWARE  DISTRICT,  1810-21 — THOMAS  AND  EDWARD 
WHITE— JOSHUA  THOMAS — CIRCUITS. 

In  1819  our  conference  commenced  its  Beesion  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  ApriL  Bishop  Boberts 
presided.  Bishop  IkrEendree  was  too  ill  to  attend. 
During  the  session  Bishop  Boberts  dedicated  the 
Ebenezer  Church. 

I  was  appointed  to  the  Delaware  District.  Will- 
iam Bishop  was  "my  predecessor.  He  was  au  odd, 
eccentric  man,  the  Billy  Hibbard  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference.  When  he  rose  to  speak  in 
conference  the  brethren  would  smile  in  advance, 
expecting  some  strokes  of  wit  or  shrewd  expres- 
sion. In  representing  a  brother  on  his  district  he 
said,  "He  appears  to  be  tired  of  everything  but 
rest."  The  character  of  the  brother  was  so  well 
known,  and  the  hit  so  capital,  that  the  whole  con- 
ference was  convulsed  with  laughter.  However,  he 
was  a  good  preacher,  and,  notwithstanding  his  eccen- 
tricities, had  the  confidence  of  his  superintendents 
and  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 

Delaware  District  included  much  of  the  ground  I 
had  traveled  years  before.  Many  camp-meetings 
were  held  this  year.    I  can  name  but  one.    It  was 
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held  on  the  Tangier  Idands  the  last  week  of  August. 
I  went  with  Francis  Watters  in  his  boat.  We 
preached  one  sermon,  and  then  we  had  the  most 
awfdl  storm  I  ever  beheld.  The  island  was  bleak, 
the  waves  dashed  against  it,  and  the  winds  blew 
over  it.  The  tents  were  blown  down  and  trees  were 
prostrated ;  the  water  rose  to  a  prodigious  height,  and 
we  feared  the  island  would  be  submerged.  Notwith- 
standing the  storm,  many  were  converted  to  God. 

In  1820  our  conference  was  held  in  Smyrna,  Dela- 
ware, commencing  on  April  12.  Bishop  George 
presided.  On  Sunday  he  preached  an  ordination 
sermon  from  Phil,  iii,  13,  14,  on  the  course  Paul 
pursued  to  obtain  the  prize.  The  unption  of  the 
mighly  one  rested  on  him  and  his  audience. 

Four  were  received  into  full  connection:  Charles 
Pitman,  James  Long,  Samuel  Grace,  and  William 
Wright.  Brother  Long  was  a  simple-hearted  Lnsh- 
man,  who  preached  the  pure  Gospel.  Charles  Pit- 
man had  a  noble  frame,  a  massive  brow,  an  express- 
ive eye,  and  a  voice  as  deep-toned  as  an  organ.  No 
man  ever  did  more  foy  Methodism  in  New  Jersey 
than  he.  Bishop  Hedding,  no  mean  judge,  con- 
sidered him  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  he  had  ever 
beard. 

We  held  several  oamp-meetings  this  year.  One 
was  at  the  Tangier  Islands.  The  weather  was  fine, 
oontrasting  agreeably  with  the  terrible  storm  we  had 
the  year  before*. 
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In  April,  1821,  onr  conference  met  in  Milford, 
Delaware,  where  I  was  residing.  BiBhop  Gtoorge, 
Freeborn  Gkurettson,  and  Ezekiel  Cooper  were  my 
guests.  When  dining  one  day  Mr.  Garrettson  in- 
quired, "Where  did  yon  find  this  little  woman?" 
speaking  of  Mrs.  Boehm.  I  answered,  "On  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland."  He  smiled  and  seemed 
to  be  much  pleased,  as  it  was  the  scene  of  his  early 
trials  and  triumphs. 

I  was  reappointed  to  the  Delaware  District.  We 
this  year  held  another  camp-meeting  on  the  Tangier 
Islands,  which  was  even  more  successful  than  the 
preceding  ones. 

Thomas  ^d  Edward  White  are  names  very  dear 
to  American  Methodists,  Thomas  has  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  early  annals  of  our  Church,  while 
Edward's  name  is  scarcely  known,  and  yet  he  was  in 
Christ  before  his  uncle,  and  was  the  cause  of  his 
uniting  with  the  Methodists. 

Dr.  Edwabd  White  formerly  lived  in  Kent 
County,  Maryland,  near  his  Uncle  Thomas,  but  he 
removed  to  Cambridge,  Maryland,  in  1799.  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  in  1800,  and  for  years  his 
house  was  my  home.  He  was  my  physician  in  sick- 
ness, my  counselor  in  perplexity,  my  faithful  friend. 
Bishop  Asbury  loved  him  tenderly,  called  him  "  Dear 
Edward  White,"  and  says  "  he  had  known  and  fol- 
lowed the  Methodists  since  1778."  He  was  much 
beloved  and  esteemed,  a  pillar  in  our  Church,  and 
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his  honBe  was  a  home  for  all  the  bisbopB  and  all  the 
ministers  of  Jesus.  He  was  a  large  fleshy  man,  with 
a  good  nnderstanding  and  an  intelligent  coantenance. 
His  wife  was  a  most  estimable  woman. 

He  was  the  means  of  leading  Joseph  Everett  to 
the  Methodists.  Everett  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  in  1781,  and  was  a  mighty  man  in  our 
Israel.  He  went  from  Dr.  White's  to  travel,  and 
when  he  broke  down  he  returned  to  the  doctor's  to 
epend  the  evening  of  life  and  to  die.  There  I  used 
^  to  see  the  old  soldier  and  hear  him  talk  of  former 
conflicts  and  triumphs.  His  flrst  circuit  was  Dor- 
chester, and  in  Dorchester  he  died. 

The  last  time  I  was  at  Dr.  White's  was  in  1822. 
He  wa|  then  ^^  in  age  and  feebleness  extreme."  The 
strong  man  was  bowing  himself.  He  went  years  ago 
to  join  Asbury  and  Everett  and  his  Uncle  Thomas, 
"  where  no  friend  goes  out  or  enemy  comes  in." 

Joshua  Thomas  resided  on  one  of  the  Tangier 
Islands,  (a  group  in  Chesapeake  Bay,)  and  was  called 
"The  Parson  of  the  Islands."  He  was  a  local 
preacher,  a  man  of  great  notoriety  and  influence, 
especially  among  the  Islanders.  I  was  acquainted 
with  him  several  years,  having  been  to  his  island 
home  and  sailed  with  him  in  his  boat,  which  he 
called  «  The  Methodist." 

I  often  met  him  at  camp  and  quarterly  meetings, 
and  heard  him  preach  and  exhort  and  relate  his 
Christian  experience  with  great  effect.     He  was 
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perfectly  ar)Ie66,  a  child  of  nature.    He  never  tried 
to  be  anybody  but  Joebua  Thomas. 

During  the  war  with  England,  in  1812,  twelye 
thousand  British  soldiers  encamped  on  Joshua's 
island.  Both  the  officers  and  men  admired  him, 
and  called  him  ^^  Parson  Thomas." 

He  raised  vegetables  on  the  Island  and  fished  in 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  He  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech.  He  told  me  that  when  the 
British  fleet  lay  in  the  Bay  the  officers  sent  for  him 
on  board  the  admiral's  ship.  They  had  heard  he. 
stuttered  when  talking  on  worldly  business  and  not 
when  he  was  preaching,  and  they  did  not  believe 
this  could  be  possible.  He  did  not  know  why  tliey 
had  sent  for  him,  but  he  obeyed  the  summons  and 
was  taken  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  and  into  the 
cabin,  where  he  saw  the  officers  of  several  ships. 
They  said  they  wished  him  to  preach  to  them.  He 
was  perfectly  astonished,  but  believing  it  his  duty  to 
be  ^^  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  he  took  his 
text  and  commenced  his  discourse.  He  was  a  little 
embarrassed  at  first,  and  stated  that  he  was  unlearned 
and  they  wore  men  of  cultivated  minds ;  but  as  he 
proceeded  he  gathered  confidence  and  strength,  and 
preached  to  them  just  as  he  would  have  done  to 
the  sinners  on  the  islands.  He  showed  them  that 
notwithstanding  their  learning,  talents,  and  position, 
if  they  neglected  the  condition  of  salvation  they 
jwould  be  lost  and  damned  with  common  sinners. 
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and  find  one  common  hell.  He  did  not  stutter  onco 
while  he  delivered  his  faithfnl  message,  and  the 
officers  listened  to  him  with  great  attention. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  one  of  the 
officers  inquired,  "Parson  Thomas,  can  you  tell  us 
for  what  reason  President  Madison  declared  war 
against  England?"  Then  he  stuttered  exceedingly, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  get  the  answer 
out.  He  began,  "Tut — tut — tut — tut — ^tut-tut-tut," 
and  after  various  efforts  said,  "I  was  not  in  his 
cabinet,  and  therefore  I  cannot  answer." 

The  following  incidents  will  still  further  illustrate 
his  influence  with  the  British  officers.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  were  cutting  down  some  large  pine  trees 
which  furnished  a  beautiful  shade,  under  which  large 
camp-meetings  had  been  held.  Parson  Thomas  went 
to  the  commanding  officer,  told  him  what  the  soldiers 
were  doing,  and  expostulated  against  it.  He  said 
that  grove  was  their  house  of  worship,  and  to  destroy 
the  trees  was  to  destroy  God's  house.  His  appeal 
was  irresistible.  The  trees  were  spared,  and  for 
years  the  grove  continued  to  be  a  place  of  worship. 

Just  before  the  British  made  their  attack  on  Balti- 
more, Parson  Thomas,  at  their  request,  preached  to 
them  on  the  island.  He  was  as  true  a  patriot  as 
Joshua  of  old,  whose  name  he  bore.  He  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  sermon  he  preached:  The 
old  camp-ground  was  the  center  of  the  British  camp. 
The  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  solid  column  under 
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the  pine  treee.  Mr.  Thomas  occupied  a  Btand;  all 
the  soldiers  were  before  him,  and  on  his  right  and 
left  were  the  British  officers.  He  determined  to 
clear  his  skirts  of  their  blood;  if  they  wished  to 
hear  him  they  should  have  a  faithful  warning.  He 
did  not  know  but  his. plainness  might  give  offense 
and  cause  him  to  fall  a  sacrifice.  Singing  and 
prayer,  however,  quieted  his  fears,  and  put  his  soul 
in  frame  for  the  occasion.  He  faithfully  warned 
the  British  of  the  unholiness  of  llieir  cause,  of  the 
wickedness  of  killing  their  fellow-men.  He  told 
them  he  had  heard  they  were  going  to  Baltimore 
to  take  that  city;  but,  said  he,  "you  cannot  take 
Baltimore ;  if  you  attempt  to  you  will  not  succeed ; 
and  you  had  better  prepare  to  die."  Both  officers 
and  soldiers  were  very  attentive.  They  admired  his 
patriotism,  his  honesty,  his  simplicity.  Soon  after 
that  memorable  meeting  the  British  made  their  at- 
tack on  Baltimore,  and  Parson  Thomas's  prediction 
was  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

As  ho  saw  the  British  returning.  Parson  Thomas 
went  down  to  the  shore  to  meet  them,  and  the 
first  inquiry  he  made  of  the  officers  was,  "Have 
you  taken  Baltimore  ? "  They  moumfdlly  answered, 
"  No.  It  turned  out  just  as  you  told  us  the  Sunday 
before  we  loft.  The  battle  was  bloody.  Hundreds 
of  our  men  were  slain,  our  general  also ;  and  all  the 
time  we  were  fighting  in  the  field  wo  thought  of  what 
you  told  us,  ^  You  cannot  take  Baltimore.' " 
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Here  we  see  the  true  character  of  the  man. 
Though  he  did  not  possesB  the  talents,  he  had  the 
boldness  of  Lnther  or  John  Eiiox;  and  snch  was 
his  good  common  sense  and  his  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter that  he  retained  the  confidence  of  the  British 
while  they  continued  on  the  island. 

I  must  abridge  my  narrative  or  it  will  swell  to 
volumes.  In  1822  I  was  on  Lancaster  Circuit. 
Joseph  Holdich  was  my  colleague.  It  was  his  first 
circuit.  He  was  young  but  studious,  and  then  gave 
promise  of  the  fiiture  man.  My  mother  died  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  was  buried  beside  my 
father.  I  was  returned  to  the  circuit  the  following 
year. 

In  1824-5  I  was  upon  old  Chester  Circuit;  in 
1826-7,  Strasburgh;  in  1828-9,  Burlington  Circuit, 
N.  J.  Rev.  Charles  Pitman  was  my  presiding  elder. 
He  was  then  in  the  days  of  his  glory.  In  1830-31 
I  was  at  Pemberton ;  in  1832,  at  Bargaintown ;  in 
1833,  at  Tuckerton ;  in  1834,  New  Egypt;  in  1835-6 
I  had  the  whole  of  Staten  Island  for  my  circuit. 
For  fourteen  years  I  was  on  circuits  after  I  left  the 
districts.  I  have  a  full  record  of  men,  and  thrilling 
scenes,  and  glorious  revivals,  but  have  not  space  even 
to  name  my  colleagues  or  their  characteristics. 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  Staten  Island  very 
early  by  Francis  Asbury,  before  he  preached  in 
New  York.  I  was  with  him  on  the  island  in  1809. 
When  I  was  stationed  on  Staten  Island  there  were 
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two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  members ;  now  there 
are  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fortj-nine,  and 
instead  of  one  preacher  we  have  seven.  Having 
been  many  years  in  the  work,  at  the  close  of  the 
two  years  on  Staten  Island  I  took  a  supernumerary 
relation.  I  bought  me  a  little  place  on  the  island, 
where  I  lived  for  many  years,  till  death  invaded  my 
dwelling  and  laid  my  loved  one  low.  In  1887  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  was  divided  and  I  fell  into 
the  New  Jersey,  and  then  by  a  subsequent  division 
into  the  Kewark  Conference. 

I  have  preached  in  all  parts  of  the  island;  have 
married  many,  and  buried  many  of  the  dead.  In 
great  harmony  I  have  lived  with  all  the  friends  of 
Jesus.  I  was  a  member  of  the  General  Conference 
in  1832,  and  was  present  at  the  memorable  confer- 
ence in  1844  when  our  Church  was  divided.  I  had 
much  to  do  with  laying  the  foundation  of  German 
Methodism  in  New  York.  By  both  preachers  and  the 
laity  I  have  ever  been  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness. Many  of  them  I  should  like  to  notice  but 
have  no  space,  but  their  names  are  in  the  book  of 
life. 
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CHAFTER  XLIIL 

LAST  VISIT  TO  MY  NATIVE  PLACE — ^WESTERN  TOUR. 

Many  years  had  passed  away  since  I  had  seen  the 
home  of  my  chfldhood,  and  my  advanced  age  ad- 
monish me  that  I  must  do  so  soon  or  never.  On 
February  15,  1856,  I  left  my  home  on  Staten  Island 
and  went  to  Pemberton,  N".  J.  For  four  years  Pem- 
berton  was  my  residence.  I  was  glad  to  see  my  old 
fiiends,  and  preached  for  them  twice.  Thence  I 
went  to  Mount  Holly,  a  place  of  rare  beauty.  Here 
lived  my  old  friend,  Judge  Monroe,  father  Of  Eev. 
Samuel  Y.  Monroe,  D.D. 

Eeaching  Camden,  I  found  it  greatly  changed 
since  I  first  saw  it.  Then  there  was  only  a  ferry- 
house,  now  a  large  city  with  three  flourishing  Meth- 
odist Churches.  A  few  years  i^o  I  preached  the  half 
century  sermon  of  the  introduction  of  Methodism  in 
Camden.    By  request  it  was  published. 

I  hastened  on  to  Lancaster,  where  I  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  John  Boehm's  widow.  He  was  my 
nephew,  and  yet  we  were  about  the  same  age,  were 
converted  at  the  same  time,  and  were  life-time 
friends.  He  did  much  for  Methodism  in  Lancaster 
and  Lancaster  County.  I  spent  several  weeks  in 
the  vicinity  visiting  old  &ends  and  preaching  the 
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Gk)6peL  There  was  quite  a  contrast  to  the  state  of- 
things  in  1805,  when  I  preached  there  on  a  butcher's 
block  In  the  market. 

To  my  great  joy  I  fonnd  Philip  Benedict  and  his 
wife  living.  It  was  in  their  house  I  formed  the  first 
class  in  1807.  We  talked  over  the  early  stru^lea 
and  triumphs  of  Methodism  in  Lancaster.  He  was 
eighty-four  years  old,  his  wife  about  the  same  age. 
The  Ohurch  in  Lancaster  is  greatly  indebted  to  this 
old  patriarch  and  his  excellent  wife. 

I  went  to  Little  Britain,  twenty-two  miles  from 
Lancaster,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Bobert 
Fulton.  The  old  homestead  where  he  was  bom  was 
still  standing.  What  gave  it  additional  interest  to 
me  was;  that  there,  in  1814, 1  formed  the  first  Meth- 
odist class  in  the  town.  We  have  now  a  fine  society 
and  a  beautiful  church  edifice. 

I  went  to  Columbia,  and  was  the  guest  of  Abraham 
Brunner,  son  of  Owen.  Here  I  met  AlfSred  Cook- 
man,  who  had  married  into  the  family,  and  his  chil- 
dren are  the  fifth  generation  that  I  have  preached 
to  in  this  family.  I  went  to  the  old  Boehm's  Chapel 
and  the  old  house  where  I  was  bom.  My  eye  lighted 
upon  the  place  in  the  gallery  where  in  1798  I  gave 
my  heart  to  God.    Well  did  I  exclaim, 

"0  happy  day,  that  fixed  my  choice 
On  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God,"  eta 

What  sermons  had  I  heard  in  that  chapel !  The 
venerable  forms  of  Asbury,  Whatcoat,  M'Kendree, 
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and  others  I  had  heard  preach  came  up  before  me. 
It  was  Easter  Sabbath,  and  I  preached  on  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesns.  It  was  forty-four  yeafs  that  day 
since  my  father  died.  From  the  window  I  could 
see  his  grave  and  those  of  my  mother  and  the  other 
loved  ones.  My  mind  went  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  sleepers  should  awake  at  the  sound  of  the 
trump  and  rise  to  life  immortal. 

My  feelings  well  nigh  overcame  me.  The  friends 
of  my  youth  were  gone.  There  were  none  of  my 
name  remaining  in  that  neighborhood.  Generations 
had  passed  away,  new  ones  had  risen  that  knew  me 
not.  I  wandered  among  the  tombs  in  the  old  bury- 
ing ground,  then  bade  adieu  to  the  old  grave-yard,  to 
the  old  chapel,  to  the  old  homestead,  hallowed  by  so 
many  pleasing  recollections,  exclaiming, 

"Farewell  to  the  home  of  my  birth, 
To  the  scenes  which  I  camiot  but  love, 

To  the  neai^st  and  dearest  on  earth. 
Till  we  meet  in  the  mansions  above.*' 

On  my  return  I  visited  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence, then  sitting  in  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia. 
I  had  not  attended  it  for  twenty  years,  and  had  long 
desired  to  see  it  once  more.  Bishop  Waugh  presided, 
and  at  his  request  I  made  an  address.  I  contrasted 
the  past  with  the  present.  I  told  them  not  one  re- 
mained who  had  belonged  to  the  conference  when  I 
joined  it.  I  always  loved  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence:   within   its  bounds   I  was   bom,  converted, 
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licensed  to  preach,  and  ordained;  with  them  I  had 
spent  my  youth  and  the  prime  of  my  manhood ;  here 
I  had  toiled  the  hardest  and  had  the  greatest  snccess ; 
here  were  the  scenes  of  my  trials  and  triumphs,  and 
within  its  bounds  I  was  married  and  my  children 
bom.  I  never  belonged  to  any  other,  the  New 
Jersey  and  Newark  Oonferences  being  portions  of 
the  Philadelphia  Oonferenoe  when  I  joined  it.  I 
bade  farewell  to  the  Philadelphia  brethren  and  re- 
turned to  my  island  home  aft§r  an  absence  of  two 
months. 

On  my  return  home  I  attended  the  New  Jersey 
Conference  in  Broad-street  Ohapel,  Newark.  How 
strangely  this  magnificent  edifice  contrasted  with 
Boehm's  Chapel!  and  what  a  change  in  the 
Newark  since  I  visited  it  with  Bishop  Asbury  in 
1809,  when  we  had  no  house  of  worship  there,  and 
Eichard  Leaycraft,  who  had  moved  from  New  York, 
was  the  only  one  to  entertain  the  itinerants  I 

Having  relatives  in  Ohio  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  I  concluded,  though  over  four- 
score, to  visit  them.  In  January,  1859,  I  went  to 
Baltimore,  where  I  had  not  been  for  forty-two 
years.  We  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  Dr. 
Boberts,  the  distinguished  Methodist  antiquarian 
and  father  of  the  Methodist  Historical  Society. 
Multitudes  are  the  relics  he  has  preserved,  which 
will  enrich  the  history  of  our  Church  in  future 
years. 
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Most  of  my  old  Mends  in  Baltimore  were  dead ; 
only  a  few  recognized  me.  I  went  to  Moimt  Olivet 
Cemetery,  where  sleep  the  remains  of  Bishops  As- 
bnry,  George,  Emory,  and  Wangh.  Standing  by  the 
grave  of  the  first  the  image  of  the  patriarch  came  np 
before  me,  and  I  vainly  attempted  to  keep  back  the 
tears  that  rolled  down  my  cheeks.  The  other  bishops 
also  I  had  known  intimately.  Two  of  them  were 
much  yonnger  than  myself,  and  I  was  present  when 
they  were  received  into  the  conference. 

My  next  visit  was  to  "  Pilgrim's  Eest,"  to  see  my 
old  friend  and  brother,  the  Eev.  Henry  Smith.  We 
had  known  each  other  half  a  century.  He  was  one 
of  the  purest  and  best  men  that  I  ever  knew.  I  had 
a  charming  visit  with  him,  and  when  reviewing  the 
past  we  lived  over  a  great  many  years  in  a  few  hours. 
He  was  over  ninety,  and  had  been  in  the  ministry 
sixty-five  years.  We  prayed  and  wept  together,  and 
then  we  parted  to  meet  in  the  "Pilgrim's  Eest" 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  He  has  since  entered 
there. 

Leaving  Baltimore  for  Ohio,  we  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac at  Harper's  Ferry  and  then  went  over  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Eushing  over  in  the  cars  was  very  different 
from  the  slow  manner  Bishop  Asbury  and  I  crawled 
over  them  forty-seven  years  before.  I  could  not  help 
wondering  what  the  bishop  would  think  if  he  could 
return  and  go  over  them  as  we  do  now,  the  contrast 
is  so  great  in  ease,  comfort,  and  saving  of  time. 
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Towns,  citieB,  and  states  have  been  born  since  that 
time  we  went  to  Zanesville. 

Cincinnati  was  so  changed  that  I  conld  scarcely 
recognize  in  the  Queen  City  of  liie  West  the  little  vil- 
lage I  had  visited  nearly  fifty  years  before ;  bnt  when 
I  beheld  the  Licking  Kiver  everything  came  to  my 
mind,  and  I  began  to  feel  quite  at  home.  When 
with  Bishop  Asbury  we  put  up  with  Brother  lines, 
an  excellent  local  preacher.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
two  of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Widow  Smith  and  the 
wife  of  Doctor  Phillips.  Edward  Sargent,  son  of 
my  old  friend,  Eev.  Thomas  F.  Sargent,  M.D.,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Widow  Smith.  In  the  society  of 
these  friends  I  took  great  delight. 

Not  only  had  the  city  grown  immensely,  but  Meth- 
odism also.  At  tte  time  of  my  former  visit  there 
was  only  one  Methodist  church  edifice,  "  The  Stone 
Chapel ; "  that  had  given  way  to  a  noble  structure, 
"  Wesley  Chapel,"  and  had  become  also  the  mother 
of  a  large  and  healthy  family  of  children,  most  of 
them  named  after  bishops  or  other  prominent  minis-- 
ters,  as  Asbury  Chapel,  M'Kendree,  Morris,  Eaper, 
Christie,  Finlay,  etc.  Then  the  large  Book  Concern 
with  its  Western  Christian  Advocate^  Ladie^  Re- 
pository^ and  other  widely  circulated  publications. 
But  what  filled  me  with  the  greatest  delight,  and 
made  my  old  soul  rejoice  with  exceeding  joy,  was  to 
behold  what  God  had  done  for  the  Germans.  I 
found  four  German  Methodist  Churches  in  Cincin- 
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nati,  with  several  hnndred  members ;  also  a  German 
newspaper,  the  Christian  Apdogistj  one  of  the  most 
able  papers  I  have  ever  read,  and  edited  by  that 
great  and  good  man,  Dr.  Kast,  and  a  long  list  of 
books  and  tracts  in  the  Qerman  language.  What 
a  change  since  1807,  when  I  had  the  Methodist  Dis- 
cipline translated  into  German,  and  1808,  when  I 
preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  German  in 
Cincinnati,  and  when  Bishop  Asbury  and  I  had  two 
tracts  printed  in  the  German  language,  that  we  scat- 
tered oyer  the  mountains  and  valleys  as  we  rode 
round  his  large  diocese ! 

A  German  love-feast  was  held  in  order  that  I 
might  hear  in  my  mother  tongue  the  wonderful 
work  that  God  had  wrought.  Several  hundred 
were  present,  including  members  •from  all  the  Ger- 
man churches.  Their  testimonies  were  thrilling,  and 
their  singing  exquisite.  They  sung  as  Mr.  Wesley 
said,  "  lustily."  At  the  conclusion  of  a  glorious  love- 
feast.  Dr.  Nast  said,  "We  will  sing  Martin  Luther's 
Hymn,  tune  Old  Hundred,"  and  then  they  sung  as 
I  never  heard  it  before  that  good  old  doxology, 
"Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  etc. 

I  had  a  delightfdl  interview  with  Judge  M'Lean, 
one  of  our  noblest  men,  a  spiritual  son  of  John 
Collins.  He  remembered  hearing  me  preach  in 
Lebanon  in  1810.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I 
afterward  heard  of  his  death.  He  left  a  pure  record 
both  as  a  man  and  a  statesman. 
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I  went  to  Dajton,  which  was  a  small  place  when  I 
was  there  before,  but  has  now  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  ^^ United  Brethren  in  Christ^'  hare 
a  publishing  house  here.  When  I  entered  their 
building  and  looked  upon  the  wall  I  saw  a  portrait 
of  my  father.  I  had  not  seen  it  in  fifty  years,  nor 
did  I  know  it  had  been  preserved,  or  that  there  was 
an  image  of  him  in  existence.  There  he  was  with 
his  German  visage,  his  gray  locks  and  venerable 
beard.  It  was  a  very  good  likeness,  painted  by  a 
German  artist  for  my  nephew,  Martin  Boehm,  who 
carried  it  West  when  he  removed  to  Ohio.  At  his 
death  it  was  presented  to  ^^  The  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,"  who  were  glad  to  get  such  a  rolic  to  adorn 
the  walls  of  their  publishing  house.  Here  also  I 
saw  an  excellent  Ifkeness  of  Father  Otterbein. 

I  visited  my  relative,  Samuel  Binkley,  who  for- 
merly lived  near  my  father's.  Here  a  cane  was  pre- 
sented, to  me  that  I  highly  prize  on  account  of  its 
historic  associations,  for  it  originally  belonged  to 
Father  Otterbein,  who  gave  it  to  Bishop  Asbury; 
the  bishop  gave  it  to  Samuel  Binkley,  and  he  pro- 
sented  it  to  my  daughter. 

After  my  return  home  I  again  visited  the  West, 
and  spent  a  year  in  Cincinnati.  I  preached  before 
the  conference  in  Xenia,  and  was  present  at  the 
marriage  of  General  Grant's  sister  in  Covington, 
Kentucky,  to  a  German  preacher  stationed  in  Oin- 
dmiati. 
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In  May,  1800, 1  was  present  at  the  General  Con- 
ference in  Baltimore;  in  May,  1864, 1  attended  the 
General  Conference  in  Union  Chnrch,  Philadelphia. 
With  perhaps  two  exceptions,  Drs.  C.  Elliott  and  Q. 
Feck,  all  the  del^ates  to  the  latter  body  were  bom 
during  the  intervening  period ;  and  the  senior  bishop, 
Thomas  A.  Morris,  was,  in  1800,  a  prattling  boy  of 
five  years.  I  rejoiced  that  God  had  raised  np  so 
many  strong  men  to  be  pillars  in  the  Chnrch.  Some 
were  from  the  further  "West,  California,  Oregon,  and 
regions  which  in  my  early  days  were  almost  a  terra 
incoffnitay  and  were  uninhabited  except  by  wander- 
ing tribes  of  Indians.  The  bishops  and  members 
seemed  to  regard  me  as  an  old  Methodist  patriarch, 
and  honored  me  with  a  seat  on  the  platform. 

The  nation  was  then  struggling'for  life,  having  to 
contend  both  with  open  enemies  and  secret  foes. 
But  a  more  loyal  body  than  the  men  who  repre- 
sented the  Church  in  that  conference  never  assem- 
bled. What  interested  me  most,  however,  was  the 
fraternal  interchange  of  delegates  between  our  Gen- 
eral. Conference  and  that  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  was  sitting  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  same  time.  The  colored  delegates  were  re- 
ceived by  our  conference  on  May  13,  and  delivered 
addresses  that  would  have  done  honor  to  men  of  any 
land.  The  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  the 
Union  Church  rang  with  shouts  of  applause.  At 
the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes 
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ever  witneeeed  I  was  honored  with  deliyering  an 
addresB,  of  whidi  the  following  report  appeared  in 
the  DaXly  Advocate  of  May  14 : 

^^  Mr,  President,  I  thought  it  was  but  proper  that 
I  should  express  some  of  my  feelings  and  recol- 
lections as  appropriate  to  this  occasion.  It  fell  to 
my  lot  to  have  charge  of  this  district  in  1818  and 
1814.  It  was  then  called  the  SchnylMll  District,' 
and  embraced  the  whole  region  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Snsquehanna  Eivers,  including  Wil- 
mington, and  north  by  the  mountains.  During  that 
period  Eobert  R.  Roberts,  afterward  Bishop  Roberts, 
was  stationed  at  St.  George's,  and  John  Emory,  after- 
ward Bishop  Emory,  at  this  church.  During  these 
two  years,  in  either  1813  or  1814,  he  would  not  be 
positive  which,  the  separation  of  the  colored  brethren 
took  place.  There  was  some  friction  between  the 
founder  of  the  present  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  us,  and  they  drew  off.  But  it  was 
prudently  managed,  and  they  passed  quietly  off. 
"We  feared  then  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  change ; 
but  I  confess  to  you  that  my  heart  has  been  touched. 
I  have  been  very  much  affected  in  hearing  our  color- 
ed birethren  testify  here,  and  state  their  influence  and 
progress.  I  admire  the  providence  of  God  in  this 
instance.  We  then  considered  it  an  unfortunate 
case ;  but  God  has  overruled  it,  and  I  hope  he  will 
continue  to  overrule  it  and  superintend  it,  and  that 
it  will  react  and  spread  its  evangelizing  and  saving 
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influence  south  and  soutli-west,  and  all  over  the 
world.  God  grant  that  this  may  be  the  case. 
[Numerous  responses  of  Amen.]  I  thought  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  me  to  express  my  feelings  thus, 
and  I  rejoice  and  give  glory  to  God  for  his  goodness 
and  his  power." 

"The  venerable  patriarch  sat  down  with  swim- 
ming eyes,  while  many  in  the  audience  wept  with 
sympathy  and  joy.  It  is  certainly  a  singular  coinci- 
dence that  the  man  who  was  the  Church  officer 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Discipline 
upon  this  district  when  the  founders  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  withdrew  from  our  con- 
nection, previous  to  organizing  their  own,  should, 
after  a  period  of  at  least  fifty  years,  be  present  to 
witness  the  first  fraternal  reception  of  their  official 
representatives  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  that  assembled  in 
the  Union  Church,  Philadelphia,  the  very  scene  of 
the  events  of  half  a  century  ago." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  the  amazing 
growth  of  our  Church  since  the  period  when  I  joined 
it.  We  had  then  in  America  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  traveling  preachers,  and  sixty-five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  members.  Church  edifices  were 
scarce,  and  parsonages  comparatively  unknown.  We 
had  no  colleges  or  seminaries;  no  Biblical  Institutes, 
no  periodicals,  and  were  almost  without  a  literature ; 
indeed  wholly  so,  except  a  Hymn  Book,  Discipline, 
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and  a  few  tracts  and  other  small  publications.  Now 
we  have  nearly  seven  thousand  traveling  preachers, 
and  more  than  nine  hundred  thousand  church  mem- 
bers, (besides  those  in  the  South,)  with  over  ten 
thousand  church  edifices,  and  nearly  three  thousand 
parsonages.  Our  numerous  colleges  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  and  the  extended  operations  of 
our  Book  Concerns  in  the  East  and  the  West,  bear 
witness  to  the  success  with  which  we  have  labored  in 
the  cause  of  education  and  religious  literature. 

In  some  matters  I  cannot  but  think  that,  as  a 
Church,  we  have  retrograded.  The  people  and 
preachers  in  that  day  were  patterns  of  plainness; 
we  conform  more  to  the  world,  and  have  lost  much 
of  the  spirit  of  self-denial  they  possessed.  Our 
fathers  paid  groat  attention  to  Church  discipline, 
and  their  preaching  was  more  direct ;  they  aimed  at 
the  heart,  and  looked  for  more  immediate  results 
than  we  of  the  present  day. 

But  if  there  are  some  things  to  lament,  there  is 
much  that  calls  for  gratitude.  If  we  remain  true  to 
Methodism,  "  walking  by  the  same  rule  and  minding 
the  same  things"  our  fathers  did,  then  our  fiiture 
will  be  grand  and  glorious  as  the  past,  and  the  result 
such  as  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  most  ardent 
among  us. 

And  now,  having  seen  what  great  things  Gtod  has 
done  for  us  as  a  Church,  and  the  salvation  which  ho  has 
wrought  out  for  us  as  a  nation  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
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great  rebellion,  I  feel  like  saying  with  Simeon  of  old, 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 
On  this  side  the  river  I  patiently  wait  till  the  Master 
shall  bid  me  pass  over  Jordan  and  rejoin  the  sainted 
Asbury  and  other  of  my  fellow-laborens  and  com- 
panions in  tribulation  who  have  preceded  me  to  the 
climes  of  bliss. 

"My  old  companions  in  distress 

I  liaste  again  to  see, 
And  eager  long  for  my  release 

And  full  felicity: 
Even  now  by  faith  I  join  my  hands 

With  those  that  went  before, 
And  greet  the  blood-besprinkled  bands 

On  the  eternal  shore/' 


THE  Ein>. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  B7  OASLTON  &  FOSTER, 

900  MoAemr-iireet,  New  York. 

The  Ghristian  Madden. 

Memorials  of  Eliza  Hessel.     By  Joshtta  Pbibstlxt.     Slightly 
abridged  from  the  second  London  edition. 

With  a  Portrait  and  "Vignette.  12mo. 

Mneh  of  the  reli^ooB  biography  of  the  day  la  both  eommonplaoe  and  iaBipi4 
Hiere  are,  however,  many  ohoioe  ezoeptioiia,  and  among  sach  we  dan  the  intenstinff 
■emoir  before  us.  MisB  Heesel  waa  a  young  hdy  who  enltiyated  her  mind  to  the 
utmost,  and  dlfftised  a  cheering  Inflnenoe  in  the  drele  in  which  ahe  moyed.  Her 
Mography  is  replete  with  illnatrations  of  her  deep  Christian  experience,  and  varied 
and  extensive  reading^  We  cordially  commend  this  little  book  to  Ghxistian  young 
women,  as  well  calculated  to  improve  the  understanding  and  pnriiy  the  heart— 
Christian  OuardioM, 

The  Pioneer  Bishop; 

Or,  the  Life  and  Times  of  Fbanois  Asbxtbt.    By  W.  P.  Stbiok- 
LAND,  D.D. 

12010. 

One  of  the  most  fiisdnatlng  vdnmes  of  biography  ever  ftasaed  from  our  pfMS.— 
Q^arUrly  Beview, 

This  is  at  once  a  charming  volume  and  a  marvelous  record.— JTdw  Torh  Com 
wuroial  Advertiser, 

This  book  will  be  read,  and  will  exert  a  beneficial  inflnenoe  wherever  read. 
^ZUm^s  Herald. 

The  author  has  performed  his  duty  well,  and  with  a  catholid^  of  spirit  worthy  of 
bonor.— ilTeio  York  IfUelliffeneer, 

No  one  can  have  a  Just  view  of  the  rise  and  settlement  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
eopal  Chu^  in  the  United  States  without  earefnHy  perusing  this  book.— Z>r.  I>urbin. 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  history  of  the  fliiher  of  American  Methodism  from  the  pes 
of  one  so  competent  and  fitted  for  the  task.— itTorM^m  Advocate. 


Early  Methodism 


Within  the  Bomids  of  the  Old  Genesee  Oonferenoe,  from  1788  to 
1828 ;  or,  the  first  Forty  Years  of  Wesleyan  Evangelism  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  Central  and  Western  New  York,  and 
Oanada ;  containing  Sketches  of  Literesting  Localities,  Excit- 
ing Scenes,  and  Prominent  Actors.    By  Gbobgb  Peoe,  D.D. 

12ma 

Many  valuable  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  the  study  of  those  heroie  men  who 
IbOowed  the  sound  of  the  woodman>  ax  with  the  "JoyM  sound"  of  salvation. 
Tlieir  fUth,  self-denial,  undannted  counge,  and  glorious  success  will  never  oease  ta 
•an  forth  our  sinoerest  admiration,  and  naay  still,  we  trust,  stimulate  their  suecesson 
to  deeds  of  no'!>le  daring.— (JAHsMon  Ouardiatk 

It  is  a  well- wrought  production,  and  while  important  Information  is  communicated 
to  the  reader,  he  is  attracted  forward  from  page  to  page,  and  chapter  to  chapter,  by 
pleasant  sketches,  stirring  scenes,  and  conspicuous  aeboifL—ReUgiout  EeraUU 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BT  OABLTON  &  FOBTEB, 

9VO  MwnMWT<4RMB(y  Row  Yvlm* 

Whedon's  Oommentary. 

A  Ck>mmentar7  of  the  Gospels  of  Mattiiew  and  Mark.    Intended 
for  Popular  Use.    By  D.  D.  Whkdon,  D.D. 


Tbe  first  toIiuim  of  this  work  hat  been  on  sale  Ibr  the  past  yetr  and  a  large  nnm 
ber  (^yolnmea  haye  been  aold.  It  la  a  ISma  of  422  dosely  printed  pagea,  embrao- 
big  a  One  map  of  Paleetlne,  and  other  valuable  inoatrationa.  It  is  the  oheapest  book 
tir  the  price  that  we  have  iBSoed  in  many  years.  The  two  volomea  which  are  to 
follow  win  be  annonneed  in  dne  time.  All  the  noUoos  we  have  seen,  as  well  as  the 
remarka  we  have  heard,  go  to  the  effect  that  this  book  is  a  timely,  able,  and  valoi^ 
ble  addition  to  onr  literature. 

Dr.  Whedon  has  fhrnished  the  people  with  the  results  of  critical  study,  modem 
travels  and  Christian  reflection,  in  brief  and  pithy  comments  on  the  difficult  or  ob- 
aenre  words  and  phrases  In  the  flnt  twn  evangelists,  enlarging  on  occasional  passages 
orimportance^~09n^r^9o«ona{  Herald. 

It  gives  the  resnlta  of  patient  study  and  tbe  oareAiI  examination  of  the  works  of 
Ibose  who  have  preceded  him  In  the  same  field,  In  few  words  well  ehoaen.— t^V-ML 
Obeerver^  PMla. 

Dr.  Whedon  is  one  of  tbe  dearest,  strongest,  and  boldest  writers  in  America. 
He  addresses  the  intelleet,  not  the  passions ;  reason,  not  the  feelings.  The  principal 
value  of  this  oommentary  is  found  in  exposition,  while  its  real  spiritual  utility  will 
iepend  much  on  the  ple^  of  the  reader,  and  hence  a  boundless  field  is  before  hlnL 
Religious  truths  are  presented  in  vivid  distinctness;  the  popular  mind  Is  instructed. 
—Rickmond  OhriH.  Adit, 

So  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  its  expositions,  we  regard  tbe  work 
as  wed  exeouted,  and  commend  it  to  the  Bible  student— ^dvooold  and  OtMrdian, 


Pronouncing  Bible. 

Large  Svo. 


W4  have  lately  Issued  tbe  best  Bible  in  print,  a  Pbokottnoino  Bibls,  having 
these  adv^tages :  1.  The  proper  names  are  divided  and  accented,  so  that  a  child  can 
pronounor  them  correctly.  2.  Each  book  has  a  short  introduction,  showing  Just 
what  every  reader  ought  to  know  about  it  S.  It  baa  a  much  improved  class  of  ref- 
erenoes.  4  It  oontains  a  map  of  Old  Canaan  and  its  surroundings,  snd  one  of  Pal- 
estine, sooording  to  the  latest  discoveries. 

The  method  is  more  simple  and  easy  than  any  other  we  have  seen.  The  pronnn- 
siatlon  marks  are  very  Judiciously  confined  to  the  proper  names,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder of  the  text  unencumbered.  The  multitudes  of  Bible  readers  who  stambls 
at  the  hard  names  of  people  and  places  may  find  a  very  satisfectcHy  relief  by  using 
this  edition.  For  flunlly  worship,  or  private  devotional  reading,  this  edition  has 
strong  recommendations.— PlrM&jrtaHoiiw 

In  this  Bible  the  proper  names  are  divided  Into  syllables  and  accented,  so  that  It  Is 
hardly  possible  to  mispronounce  them.  The  ** Introductions*'  are  brief;  but  eon 
tain  a  large  amount  of  oscftil  and  necessary  information.  The  "references,"  as  Ihr 
as  we  have  had  time  to  test  thom,  are  decidedly  the  most  accurate  we  have  met 
with.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  Bibles  in  the  world,  and  it  win 
be  an  acquisition  to  the  study,  the  ftimlly,  the  Bible  doss  and  the  pnlplt- 
gtUoal  WitnenH, 
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